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APVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
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it as a favor If any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
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Farmer as the best mediam in the West thrpugh 
which to reach the most tntelligent and up-to-date 
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CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
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and not to any individual connected withit 
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POSTAL REFORM. 


It has been conceded on all hands 
that the postoffice department needs 
reforming; that there are great inequal- 
ities. Congress has recognized this, 
and some years ago appointed a com- 
mittee to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, but for some reason it has not 
acted upon its report, and the large 
expense has been incurred in vain. The 
attempt made this winter to decrease 
the deficit, which has become chronic, 
by putting a rider on the appropria- 
tion bill, charging the magazines four 
cents a pound for sheets containing 
advertising matter, failed and deserved 
to fail. 

The president, however, we under- 
stand, is determined to get at the bot- 
tom of this business, and has appoint- 
ed a commission in accordance with a 
resolution of congress, to make fur- 
ther investigations. The newspapers 
and magazines should welcome this in- 
vestigation. We hope it will be thor- 
ough and complete, and that the re- 
port of the committee appointed by 
the previous congress will not be over- 
looked. We have reached a point now 
when nothing should satisfy the post- 
office department or publishers of any 
class but a most thorough investiga- 
tion. 

Papers of all classes, whether maga- 
zines, agricultural papers, religious pa- 
pers, or daily newspapers, are willing 
to pay a just rate, when the justice of 
the rate has been once thoroughly es- 
tablished. It will be a large undertak- 
ing; too large, we think, for the special 
session of congress; but if there is to 
be peace in the newspaper family, the 
matter must be gone into most thor- 
oughly, so that there will be no ques- 
tion. 

This will include a thorough inves- 
tigation as to the rates paid to the 
railroads for transporting the mails; 
as to what papers are “published main- 
ly for advertising purposes;” as to 
what constitutes a “nominal rate.” The 
newspapers have a large part of this 
information on hand, and should fur- 
nish it without hesitation. The aver- 
age congressman knows very little 
about the newspaper business; this is 
also true of the average official of the 
postoffice department. 

If the result of the investigation 
should be to separate the work of the 
distribution of second-class matter en- 
tirely from the other duties of the 
postmaster general, and establish a di- 
rector of posts, who will not be 
changed with every change in admin- 
istration, it will be a great step for- 
ward. 

There are other reforms in the post- 
office department indirectly connected 
with this reform. There is a too inti- 
mate connection between postoffices 
and politics. The postmaster general 
is regarded by a great many as simply 
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a distributer of political patronage. 
The duties of the postmaster in large 
cities, so far as we can observe, are 
mainly nominal. The office is given as 
a reward for work done for the domi- 
nant party, the actual work of the 
office being done by the assistants. 
This is all wrong. Whether in a post- 
office or out of it, the man who doex 
the work should get the pay. 

All this indicates how large a field 
of reform lies open; and a genuine re- 
form in second-class postage can be 
secured only by the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those who enjoy this privilege. 





ANTI-PASS IN ILLINOIS. 


One has to rub his eyes and wonder 
what kind of legislators they have in 
Illinois, when he reads in the daily pa- 
pers that by a vote of nine to six the 
railroad committee of the Illinois sen- 
ate refuses to report favorably the bill 
for the abolition of the pass graft. For 
it is a graft, pure and simple, a graft 
of the representatives of the people. 

A few years ago we had the same 
condition in lowa. Once when we in- 
vestigated we ascertained that almost 
every member of the house of repre- 
sentatives had passes in their pockets, 
and used them; and the very few who 
did not were then regarded as old-fash- 
ioned, antiquated, quite unprogressive, 
because they insisted on paying their 
fare. We remember very well when 
one lone senator, who introduced an 
anti-pass bill year after year, was 
jeered at by his fellow senators. 

All this is past; and we had really 
forgotten that Illinois was still in the 
grip of the grafters—respectable graft- 
ers, but grafters none the less. The 
Iowa people could never secure any 
efficient legislation on any important 
subject so long as the pass graft pre- 
vailed in the state. By the use of 
passes, the state conventions of both 
parties were carried to their places of 
meeting on passes. The men who set 
up jobs in the primaries or in the coun- 
ty conventions could do so easily as 
long as they rode on passes. 

For a long time there was a certain 
dignity attached to any man who had 
influence enough with the railroads to 
secure a pass. He received much more 
respectful consideration from conduc- 
tors when he rode on a pass than when 
he paid his fare. Every woman who 
rode on a pass held her head just a 
little higher than her poor sister who 
had to pay fare. All this belongs to 
the dark ages, however. 

Let us hope that the senators of IIli- 
nois will refuse to adopt the report of 
the senate committee, and will drag 
that bill out of its pigeonhole and pass 
it, so that the Illinois senator can be a 
man among men, and no the toolof the 
great corporations which unfortunately 
infest that state, and to which much of 
its shame is due. The people owe it to 
themselves to clean up this graft by 
leaving at home every senator and ev- 
ery representative who votes against 
this bill. When they get rid of the 
pass graft, they will begin to do some- 
thing worth while in the Illinois legisla- 
ture. Until then, they need not expect 
to do much. 





THE PACKERS INDICTED. 


Since 1903 the United States govern- 
ment has been engaged in an attack 
on the alleged combination of the Chi- 
cago meat packers. In 1903 an injunc- 
tion was issued by Judge Grosscup, re- 
straining the packers from combining. 
In February, 1905, an investigation of 
the alleged combination was begun. In 
July of the same year, sixteen packers 
and four companies were indicted, and 
in December the case came up for trial. 
In March, 1906, Judge Humphrey gave 
the packers his famous immunity bath, 
freeing them. In 1908 the investigation 
was taken up by the grand jury in Chi- 
cago, but soon discontinued. In 1909 
a second investigation was begun. In 
March, 1910, an indictment was re- 
turned against the National Packing 
Company and subsidiary concerns, and 
a bill in equity was filed asking that 
the National Packing Company be dis- 
solved. This National Packing Com- 
pany is a concern organized by the 
other packers. In June, 1910, the in- 
dictment against the National Pack- 
ing Company was knocked out by 
Judge Landis, and a special grand jury 
was ordered to renew the investiga- 
tion. In July the grand jury was or- 
ganized and the inquiry was started. 
In August, Thomas G. Lee, manager 


of the dressed beef sales department 


' 





of Armour & Company, was indicted 
for perjury, and A. R. Urion, chief 
counsel for the company, with three 
other employes, was charged with de- 
stroying stenographers’ notebooks. In 
August Mr. Urion was discharged, but 
was reprimanded, while the others 
were held for further hearing. In Sep- 
tember ten packers were indicted. 
They appealed to the court, and last 
week Judge Carpenter, of the United 
States district court, sustained the in- 
dictment and held that the men must 
go to trial. It is said it will come on 
late in April. The men indicted are 
J. Ogden Armour, president of Armour 
& Company; Louis M. Swift, president 
of Swift & Company; Edward M. 
Swift, vice-president of Swift & Com- 
pany; Arthur Meeker, general manager 
for Armour & Company; Edward Mor- 
ris, president of Morris & Company; 
Francis F. Fowler, director of Swift 
& Company; Thomas J. Connors, su- 
perintendent of Armour & Com- 
pany; Lewis H. Hyman, manager for 
Morris & Company; Charles H. Swift, 
director of Swift & Company, and Ed- 
ward Tildon, president of the National 
Packing Company. 

The charge against these men is that 
they have entered into a conspiracy to 
control dressed beef prices, have en- 
tered into a combination to control the 
fresh meat market, and have endeav- 
ored to monopolize the fresh beef busi- 
ness of the country, all in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. The pen- 
alty is $5,000 fine or imprisonment for 
one year in the county jail for each of 
the charges, of which there are seven. 
In a speech before the Grant Club, at 
Des Moines, the past winter, Judge W. 
L. Kenyon, who is the government at- 
torney in charge of these prosecutions, 
intimated very strongly that he 
thought the time had come when jail 
sentences instead of fines should be 
enforced against violaters of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. Judge Kenyon 
has entered into the prosecution of 
these cases very vigorously, and if 
these men are proved guilty as charged 
he will probably insist upon the impo- 
sition of the full penalty. 





THE ESSENTIALS IN GOOD ROAD 
MAKING 


While the Iowa legislature is debat- 
ing as to whether it shall adopt the 
house bill making dragging of roads 
compulsory, we take the opportunity 
of once more calling the attention of 
our readers to the essential things in 
securing good roads in the prairie coun- 
try in the humid section. 

First of all, there must be drainage, 
either through open drains on the side 
or side tile drains, or tile drains to take 
care of the spouty places or wet weath- 
er springs in the middle of the road. 
Without this, there can not be a good 
road. The next thing is grading to 
give the water a chance to run off; and 
then comes in dragging, to smooth 
down the rough places and fill up the 
puddles, to let the sun shine on the 
the road and the wind blow freely to 
evaporate the water which does not 
run off, the water that adheres to the 
soil grains. Fortunately, most of the 
water will run off, if we give it a 
chance. The wind and the sun will 
dispose of the rest of it, if the surface 
of the road is only kept smooth by 
dragging. 

Next in importance is permanent 
culverts and small bridges. It is folly 
in these days to spoil good timber by 
using it to make either culverts or 
bridges. Finally, there must be perma- 
nent bridges of steel or iron across 
the larger streams, with sufficient 
grading at either end. This is all that 
it is necessary to do in order to have 
good roads most of the year, where 
there is nothing but ordinary country 
travel. It is uncontrolled water that 
spoils roads. If the water is kept off 
from above and kept from coming up 
from below, good dirt roads would be 
the result. 

There are sections where something 
more is necessary than dirt roads, sec- 
tions of heavy travel near coal mines 
and near large cities or factories. For- 
tunately, in these places good roads 
will be so important « matter that the 
people living along them can afford to 
furnish a covering, whether brick, 
stone, gravel, or any mixture of the 
last two with any application that will 
keep them from being damaged by 
automobiles. 

A simple thing, isn’t it? And yet 
some of the simplest things are the 
hardest to do or get done, but not im- 
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possible when there is a reasonable 
community of feeling and strong pub- 
lic sentiment behind it. Whether the 
dragging of roads is made compulsory 
or not, it will pay the people in any 
community to get together and agree 
to do it on whatever terms the law 
may provide. This can easily be done 
where you have the right kind of a 
superintendent or supervisor. 

The roads may not be bad this year 
in very much of our territory, but if 
the roads are not bad, the farmers will 
be complaining about dry weather. Joe 
Trigg used to say, when lecturing on 
this road question, that there were 
three things that always went togeth- 
er: “mud, money and misery.” We 
can stand the mud and the misery that 
grows out of it, if the conditions that 
create them provide the money; but 
we can diminish both the mud and the 
consequent misery by following the 
suggestions above outlined. 





THE TROUBLE IN MEXICO. 


There is big, black trouble, under 
any circumstances, ahead of Mexico, 
and the cause of the troubie goes back 
a long ways. When the Spaniards con- 
quered the countryand wiped out a civ- 
ilization far bette. than their own, they 
divided the land into large tracts 
among the spoilers. This was true not 
only in old Mexico, but in the portions 
of the country that we took from Mex- 
ico in the 40’s there were large grants 
of lands, hundreds of thousands of 
acres in many cases. The most trouble 
we have had with them is in the litiga- 
tion growing out of defining the boun- 
daries. These large landlords have 
kept the natives as far as possible in 
a state of peonage, putting upon the 
peons the great burden of taxation, 


‘and leaving the lands practically un- 


taxed. This sooner or later means 
sore trouble, for even the peon has 
more or less land hunger and a desire 
to enjoy the liberties which the people 
of the United States enjoy. 

Meanwhile, the country is being 
opened up by railroads, some of them 
owned by the Mexican government in 
part, but largely by foreigners, Eng- 
lish, Germans, but for the most part 
by Americans. Mexico is rich in min- 
erals, and millions of money have gone 
into the development of these mineral 
resources. This development of the 
country tends to increase the unrest, 
and now there is a state of war betwixt 
Diaz on the one hand, supported by the 
large landholders, and by the people 
on the other hand, who demand equal 
taxation of lands and also the right to 
vote. 

Our government has a delicate task 
on its hands, and has already moved 
twenty thousand people to the Rio 
Grande. It is too early to pass judg- 
ment as to the wisdom of this move on 
the part of our government. The as- 
sumption should be all in favor of the 
government. No serious criticism can 
be made to anything it has done as 
yet, nor should any criticism be made 
until there has been opportunity to get 
at the facts. Whether there would be 
better days for Mexico in case the in- 
surrection succeeds, we do not know. 
Whether the army of observation now 
on the Rio Grande will help or hinder 
matters we do not know. 

The United States would be greatly 
benefited by a just government in Mex- 
ico. The opinions of Americans who 
live in Mexico are naturally divided. 
Some tell us there is no rebellion 
worth mentioning; and others tell us 
that the sympathies of the common 
people are with the insurrectos and 
not with the government, and that un- 
der those conditions the insurrection 
is bound to win. There is not time yet 
to form any definite opinion as to the 
outcome of this insurrection, mr of 
the wisdom of the present action of the 
United States government. 





An Illinois man has bought some 
catalpa seed, and now wants instruc- 
tions for planting them. Catalpas are 
easily grown from seed, but success 
depends largely upon the seed bed. 
The soil should be mellow and worked 
into the finest possible condition. The 
planting is done about corn planting 
time. The method of seeding is to 
plant in rows about three feet apart, 
and thirty or forty seeds to the foot 
in the row. The covering of the seeds 
should not be more than one-half inch 
except in very dry, sandy soils, where 
it is necessary to plant deeper to get 
moisture. After the seeds come up, 
clean cultivation must be given all 
season. 
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GETTING CATTLE ON GRASS. 


One of the nice problems that comes 
up to the farmer about this time of the 
year is that of getting his cattle that 
have been used to dry feed all winter 
onto grass without losing weight. The 
established rule in handling cattle is 
that all changes of feed should be 
made as gradually as possible. In 
changing from grass to dry feed, this 
is a comparatively simple problem. As 
the grass becomes short, the grain or 
roughage can supplement the shortage, 
and the cattle pass into winter quar- 
ters without the system knowing any- 
thing about the change. 

It is a very different matter when 
changing from dry feed to green. Cat- 
tle seldom gain anything for a month 
after going on grass; and any method 
that can be used for making the change 
so gradually as not to interfere with 
the digestion is exceedingly desirable. 

There is no problem about it at all 
if the farmer has sufficient land to keep 
more or less acreage, depending on 
the size of his herd, in blue grass, al- 
lowing it to rest from about the first of 
September until winter. It will then 
be well covered with grass, which will 
keep green until the snow leaves, and 
will furnish protection to the young 
growth, Cattle can then go onto it, eat 
the dry with the green, and save about 
; month’s time. That is, they will shed 
off nearly a month earlier, and will 
make excellent growth before hot 
weather and flies interfere. 

Where farmers have clover pasture 
that they have not fall plowed for a 
crop of corn, cattle may be allowed to 
run on it except when the ground is 
very wet, with no harm to the pasture 
and with great advantage to the cattle. 
They can be put on it as early as the 
farmer likes, and will thus accustom 
themselves gradually to the new feed. 

Where the farmer has clover mea- 
dow or pasture, however, it is not wise 
to turn livestock on it until there has 
been considerable growth; and even 
then there will be scouring and per- 
haps the danger of bloating. The 
farmer who keeps his cattle in the 
yard on dry feed until the clover be- 
gins to bloom is acting the wise part. 
It is particularly unwise to turn cattle 
early in the season on meadows that 
are intended for mowing. The plants 
in these meadows have root enough. 
They are ready for an early growth; 
but they can not be expected to yield 
a crop of hay, if the lungs of the young 
plants are kept constantly cropped by 
cattle, simply to save a little rough 
feed. If we have a meadow at all, we 
should have one that gives the largest 
possible yield per acre. Why cut it in 
two by pasturing up to the middle of 
May or the first of June? Keep your 
caitle off the meadows, if you want a 
hay crop. 
a very light hay crop last year. Ordi- 
narily they would not have had as 
heavy a crop as usual because of the 
dry season; but to pasture meadows 
in a season that is likely to be dry, as 
this one is, would be a suicidal policy. 

When the change is made suddenly 
from dry feed to luxuriant clover or 
timothy, without other feed, scouring 
wiil necessarily follow; the cattle will 
make slow growth for a month, and 
there is danger of bloating. 
is the man who has a silo and there- 
fore does not need to change from dry 
feed to grass; for silage is practically 
a summer pasture, and there is no real 
change made; one more reason why 
every tarmer who is growing livestock 
of any kind should provide himself 
with a silo next fall. 





MULCHING POTATOES. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like very much to know 
something concerning the advisability 
al d methods of growing potatoes un- 
cer straw.” 

Mulching* answers practically the 
same purpose as culivation in keeping 
down weeds and conserving moisture. 
Experiments indicate that it is some- 
what more effective than cultivation in 
conserving moisture, especially in a dry 
season. Generally, unless an old straw 
stack is handy, which otherwise would 
£0 to waste, it is more expensive than 
clean cultivation. Under actual exper- 
iments, diverse results have been ob- 
tained. For instance, at the Oklahoma 
and New Jersey stations, mulching was 
found to increase the yield of potatoes, 
while at the Georgia, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and New York stations it was 
found to decrease the yields or to in- 
crease them so little that it was un- 


A wreat many farmers had | 


Fortunate | 
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profitable. In comparing these various 
experiments we find that the results 
seem to have been determined almost 
altogether by the season. For instance, 
in dry seasons results were generally 
in favor of the mulched potatoes, while 
in seasons wetter than normal, cultiva- 
tion produced larger yields. 

In comparing the various methods 
of mulching potatoes, one station found 
that the most profitable was to apply 
a fvur-inch straw mulch towards the 
latter part of the season, after several 
cultivations had been given. Extensive 
experiments indicate quite clearly that 
with all vegetables mulching should 
not be commenced until the season is 
fairly well advanced; it seems to re- 
tard earliness. Those farmers who do 
not ordinarily give their potatoes very 
good cultivation, and who have an old 
straw stack availablé, could probably 
use it to advantage in mulching their 
potatoes. 





THE DUMPING GROUND FOR DIS- 
EASED NURSERY STOCK. 


The United States has always been 
the dumping ground for the diseased 
nursery stock of Europe. Conserva- 
tive estimates intimate that insect dis- 
eases cost us from $800,000,000 to 
$900,000,000 a year, about half of this 
on account of our own native pests, 
and the other half from pests intro- 
duced from Europe through the failure 
of congress to appreciate and follow 
the example of European nations and 
prevent the importation of these 
pests. 

As it is now, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has no authority to prevent 
their importation. All that it can do is 
to ascertain the importations that are 
liable to be diseased, and notify the 
various state officials. The trouble is 
that state inspection is inefficient, and 
in many states there is no authority 
for such inspection. Foreign countries 
have drastic laws, rigidly enforced, re- 
lating to the inspection of nursery 
stock from the United States. We are 
told that no nursery stock of any kind 
can enter the ports of Europe. 

The greater part of the nursery 
stock imported into the United States 
is brought from France. In that coun- 
try there is no law for the inspection 
of exports, and the French certificate 
is not worth the paper it is written 
on. Instances are Known in which cer- 
tificates have been issued for stock 
badly infested with the nests of the 
browntail moth and other insects, 
these certificates being without date 
of issuance or expiration, without limit 
as to time, and often issued by men 
who never saw the stock. 

Few people realize what this impor- 
tation of pests costs us. The brown- 
tail moth, for example, was originally 
brought into this country in rose bush- 
es shipped in from Holiand to a point 
in Massachusetts, and has spread into 
New Hampshire, Maine and New York. 
The legislature of Massachusetts has 
expended two million dollars, in addi- 
tion to the appropriations made by the 
towns to get rid of this pest. 

A new disease threatens the potato 
industry, known as the potato wart. It 
has appeared in a few counties in Eng- 
land, in many places in Hungary and 
Germany, and has been found in New 
Zealand. This disease would simply 
wipe out the potato industry of the 
United States. The potatoes are unfit 
for food, and once planted the ground 
is infested for years. As the wart is 
on the inside of the potato and appears 
only when the potato is cut open, in 
the very nature of things it can not 
be detected by inspection. The only 
preventive is to absolutely forbid the 
importation of potatoes from sections 
where it is known to exist. The same 
is true of the pine blister, which would 
make havoc with our pine forests if 
once introduced. 

Farmers have taken but little inter- 
est in this matter until recently, be- 
cause they are not usually fruit grow- 
ers. They are now waking up because 
a pest of alfalfa, called alfalfa leaf 
weevil, also imported from Europe, has 
appeared in Utah. Should it cross the 
mountains, which it may do any day, 
it will play havoc with the alfalfa crop 
in the entire west. There is a pros- 
pective loss of some fifty million del- 
lars from the chestnut disease in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been awake to the danger for years, 
and has done its best to secure legisla- 
tion. The question may be asked: 
Why has it not done so? Simply be- 





cause of the opposition of the import- 
ing nurserymen, who desire no meas- 
ure that will interfere with their pres- 
ent business: 

The most important feature of the 
bill which failed of passage during the 
last congress is what is known as Sec- 
tion 8, which authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to prohibit altogether 
the importation of nursery stock and 
potatoes from sections which are 
known to be affected with the potato 
wart, or the blister rust of pine. It is 
not necessary for us to enter into a 
discussion of the bill in its details. 
Congressmen should keep themselves 
thoroughly posted on that. But we 
urge every congressman in any state 
in our territory to follow the advice 
of the department on this important 
matter. We have weeds enough of 
our own. We have insect pests and 
fungus diseases in the greatest abun- 
dance. Why add to these all the pests 
from foreign countries? Why make 
this the dumping ground for diseased 
nursery stock and for seeds and tubers 
infested with the diseases prevalent in 
foreign countries? 





EARLY VERSUS LATE PLOWING. OF 
ALFALFA FOR CORN. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have a large piece of alfalfa which 
I intend to plow for corn the coming 
season. Last season we plowed under 
some alfalfa after it had grown about 
18 inches or more and still had plenty 
of time to prepare the soil for corn. 
Now would you advise us to repeat 
this or to plow while {it Is yet dor- 
mant?” 

We would plow corn ground as early 
as it will work well. If the alfalfa 
were allowed to grow until it had at- 
tained a height of from 12 to 18 inches 
much humus and nitrogen would there- 
by be added to the soil, but there is a 
danger that this mass of green manure 
at the bottom of the furrow will shut 
off moisture coming up from the sub- 
soil and thereby causing considerable 
damage in a dry season. In anticipa- 
tion of a dry season we would prefer, 
therefore, except on a very light soil, 
to plow alfalfa ground early when pre- 
paring it for corn. 





TO GET AN EDUCATION AT HOME. 


A Nebraska boy writes us that he 
is unable to attend school and would 
like us to suggest books that he can 
study at home for the purpose of de- 
veloping a vocabulary, -spelling and 
learning the rules of grammar. 

To begin with, grammar does not 
teach us how to speak correctly or how 
to write correctly. It is simply some 
rules by which we determine whether 
we are speaking or writing incorrectly. 
As a matter of fact, we speak the lan- 
guage we hear at home and write the 
language of papers and books we read. 

There are three books within the 


reach of every boy, which he ought 


literally to devour, whether for the 
purpose of acquiring a correct style, 
or obtaining information. The first 
of these is the English Bible, which 
laid the foundation for our modern 
English language. The second is Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the third 
Shakespeare. We refer now to the 
plays of Shakespeare, not to his son- 
nets. Every boy, no matter what his 
future life is to be, should be thorough- 
ly acquainted with these three books, 
and the boy who masters them is a 
pretty well-educated man, better edu- 
cated than many of the boys who go 


through college without mastering 
them. 
There is no better way to learn 


spelling than the old-fashioned spell- 
ing school, of which there should be 
one in every neighborhood. Every 
neighborhood suffers a loss that does 
not have it. These three books, sup- 
plemented by a course in the spelling 
school, will lay the foundation for a 
good style. Then if he will follow it 
up by reading the very best books, es- 
pecially those that are time-tried, such 
as Scott and Dickens, and our own 
best American authors, such as the 
speeches of Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Phillips and writers 
of the New England school, and mas- 
ter them, he can not help having a 
good style. It may not be their style, 
but it will be the style adapted to him 
and the expression of his own per- 
sonality. 

We have too many books now that 
are fil®d with trash, books that are 
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great sellers for a time, but have) no 
lasting influence. It is a good thing 
not to read a book until it has been 
out at least two years; and if it con- 
tinues to be read after five or ten 
years, you can safely buy it. 

There is an old saying, “Beware of 
the man of one book;” that is, the 
man who picks out the best books and 
so masters them that they become as 
iron in his blood. He should avoid 
reading trashy newspapers. The paper 
that is offered at a very low price is 
one to avoid. The fact that it is not 
able to command a decent price is suf- 
ficient evidence upon which to con- 
demn it. If it were worth anything, 
it would not be offered for less than 
the cost of putting it on the press. 

In agriculture get the best books. In 
everything else get the best books and 
then master them until you are thor- 
oughly saturated with their teaching. 
Above all things, digest and assimilate 
what you read. Remember Bacon’s 
saying: “Reading maketh a full man, 
conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man.” (Conference is here 
used in the sense of conversation or 
discussion.) 

Cultivate by all means the art of 
conversation. You will never meet a 
person who can not teach you some- 
thing. Every man, whether he ever 
goes to college or not, should learn to 
know both man and men. He should 
know humanity; and then he should 
so understand all classes of men that 
he is able to get their viewpoint. Ifa 
man does all this, he will be all the 
better for going to college; but he 
may be a better equipped man than 
many who do go. Go to college if you 
can; but the fact that you can not 
need not hinder you from being a man 
among men, 





TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS. 


The greatest foe of the sheep grower 
at present is the stomach worm. The 
only permanent cure or preventative 
of the stomach worm is change from 
sheep-sick fields to fresh pastures, 
This can not usually be had until our 
farms are under rotation and fenced 
sheep-tight. No other remedy seems 
effectual. 

The best remedy suggesied is to- 
bacco. There have been few scientific 
tests of this as yet sc far as we know, 
although the New Hampshire experi- 
ment station is now undertaking an 
experiment to determine scientifically 
the effect of tobacco upon ewes that 
are known to be badly infested with 
stomach worms. 

Farmers who have tried it seem 
pleased with the results. At any rate, 
it is cheap and easily applied, and 
there seems to be no bad effects. If 
any of our readers in the humid sec- 
tion are keeping sheep, we would ‘sug- 
gest that they go to the tovacconist 
in the nearest town and buy the stems, 
which usually cost about a cent and 
a half a pound, dip them in salt brine, 
and put them where the sheep can 
have a chance to eat them. They will 
eat a large amount, and those who 
have tried the plan speak favorably 
of the result. 

The scientists, if the experiment 
proves a success, will no doubt tell us 
why; but in the meantime we would 
say: Give your sheep all the tobacco 
stems they will eat. We do not rec- 
ommend tobacco for boys and men; 
but if it does no good to the sheep, it 
will certainly do them no harm. At 
any rate, we believe it would be quite 
as effective as dosing them with gaso- 
line or creosote. It is quite as cheap, 
and its administration a good deal 
easier. 

Meanwhile, plan a rotation for your 
fields, including new pastures on which 
lambs can be turned as: soon as grass 
comes. The main reason why western 
sheep are not troubled so much with 
stomach worms is that they range over 
much larger pastures, and hence these 
pastures do not become _ sheep-sick 
from the stomach worm. Men who 
have large farms and allow their sheep 
to run over a large acreage are less 
troubled, and for the same reason. Un- 
til this is done, the wise thing is to 
have your lambs come in February or 
March, feed them oats as soon as they 
are able to nibble at them, add corn 
later, giving them half and half, and 
fatten your lambs so as to go on the 
June or July market. The stomach 
worm does not apparently injure older 
sheep; but on an old pasture it is very 
likely to seriously injure the lamb that 
comes in May or June, 
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" BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

For the last twenty-five years the 
railroad interests have bitterly opposed 
every proposed attempt at reform in 
the matter of transportation. They op- 
posed the state laws for regulating 
passenger and freight rates. They op- 
posed the interstate commerce law. 
They opposed the abolition of passes 
in the states. They opposed the Roose- 
velt rate law. They have bitterly op- 
posed the freight rate law passed at 
the late session of congress. They op- 
posed the two-cent passenger rate law. 

They now admit that all these re- 
strictive measures have proved to be 
blessings in disguise, as in fact they 
have been. The law forbidding re- 
bates put money in their pockets. The 
two-cent fare law has given them quite 
as much income ag they had before. 
The law forbidding passes has been a 
wonderful relief and a money maker 
to the railroads. The interstate com- 
merce law has proved a blessing in 
disguise. Our readers will remember 
that when the advance in rates was 
opposed by the shippers, the railroads 
deciared with one voice that the law 
meant bankruptcy to them; that they 
could no longer sell their bonds abroad 
unless they had sufficient income to 
increase their dividends; that they 
could no longer buy the necessary 
amount of new rails; that they could 
make no further tmprovements; that 
they could build no more branch lines; 
that the country was going to the bow- 
wows, in short, unless they were per- 
mitted to advance rates. 

The country will never be able to 
pay its debt to Senator Cummins, who 
secured the enactment of the provision 
in the rate law that railroads must 
show cause why rates should be ad- 
vanced. This one act of his should 
earn for him the thanks of every ship- 
per in the United States, of their chil- 
dren and grandchildren as well. The 
singular thing is that the railroads 
have made and will make no appeal 
from this decision of the commission 
forbidding them to advance rates. More 
than that, the wisest of them are be- 
ginning to recognize that it was a bless- 
ing in disguise. The men who deal in 
raiload stocks and bonds are already 
beginning to realize that it is a blessing 
to the whole nation. They openly state 
that had the commission given them 
permission, there would have been a 
vast flood of new stocks and bonds; 
that there would have been an urgent 
demand for increase in wages, to be 
followed by another demand for an in- 
crease in rates, and so on, ad infinitum. 
The country will breathe freer when it 
is now settled that hereafter railroads 
must show cause for any increase in 
freight rates. 

All this furnishes convincing proof 
that in the long run the common peo- 
ple are wiser and saner than the men 
who manage “big business.” Many of 
the things that happen to us turn out 
to be blessings in disguise. The world 
seems to have been made that way, 
showing that there is an overruling 
Providence who looks after what is 
really to the best interest of all His 
children. 


CORN FOR THE DAKOTAS. 


With the exception of the southern 
part of South Dakota, the Dakotas are 
outside of the corn belt proper. In 
many seasons there is not sufficient 
rain to mature much of a corn crop. 
Nevertheless, we think it would be well 
for farmers in North Dakota and in the 
northern part of South Dakota, as well 
as in Montana, to grown corn not as a 
grain crop, but as a feed crop. 

In the dry farming sections, a crop 
of corn would cost little, practically 
nothing but the seed and harvesting. 
To grow a crop of wheat successfully, 
they must either summer fallow or use 
summer culture. Under summer cul- 
ture it is not much more expensive to 
cultivate a corn crop than to cultivate 
the land without a corn crop. Under 
summer fallow, there would be no ne- 
cessity of fitting the ground for the 
corn crop, which in itself would be a 
very great advantage to the land over 
and above the ordinary summer fallow 
method. 

Of course it would be foolish to un- 
dertake to grow any variety of corn 
adapted to any part of Iowa or south- 
ern Minnesota or southern South Da- 
kota. The earliest and leafiest variety 





of corn should be used, and it shoul 

be secured from sections as far north 

as possib!:. whether in the eastern or 
n The corn plant has a 


wester! 
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wonderful capacity for adapting itself 
to new climates and sections and as- 
suming in the meantime a widely dif- 
ferent type. 

What to do with the crop when 
grown: There are two or three ways 
in which it can be used quite profitably. 
We know of one large rancher in North 
Dakota who has adopted corn culture 
on large areas, and feeds it down with 
sheep brought in from the range. When 
corr. is fed down with sheep, the land 
is well manured and the manure well 
scattered, scattered better than the ma- 
nure spreader can do it. At the same 
time, the tramping of the animals is a 
help rather than an injury to the corn, 
and a crop of wheat can go in the next 
spring with very little further cultiva- 
tion and with great benefit to the wheat 
crop. 

Farmers who are not so situated that 
they can adopt this policy can use it 
for fodder, which will be greatly need- 
ed during the winter. They will thus 
prepare the way for the inevitable in 
that country and in all other countries: 
going into livestock. 

We would be giad to hear from any 
of our North Dakota, northern South 
Dakota, or Montana subscribers who 
have any experienec in this line. We 
have been recommending this for a 
couple of years. 





THE HIGH PRICE OF HORSES. 


The high price of horses is a con- 
stant surprise to most farmers. It is 
only ten years or so ago that wise men 
told us that horses would become so 
cheap that they would not be worth 
raising. Later other wise men told us 
that the automobile would displace the 
driving horse, which it probably has 
to a very considerable extent. They 
also told us that the auto dray would 
take the place of the draft horse in 
the cities. Years ago wise men told 
us that as soon as the country was 
settled up horses wouid drop in price, 
and some of them are still telling us 
that as soon as the demand for horses 
from Canada and for logging in the 
west and south ceases, horses would 
probably fall in price. 

But some way they don’t; and we 
believe the main reason is the diffi- 
culty that farmers experience in get- 
ting their mares in foal and in grow- 
ing the colts properly after they come. 
We doubt whether under farm condi- 
tions much more than fifty per cent of 
the bred mares have foals; and a large 
per cent of these die through weakness, 
navel disease or some other trouble. 

Nature evidently intended every nor- 
mal mare to become a dam, given the 
opportunity. Mares on the range that 
are kept solely for breeding purposes 
usually throw a high per cent of foals, 
and this drops a hint as to why farm- 
ers fail to secure more than fifty per 
cent of foals from the horses bred. 

Some reasons suggest themselves: 
In the first place, many farmers do not 
use sufficient care in breeding their 
mares. We have known them to re- 
turn them on the trot after a hard 
day's work, anc bring them home again 
on the trot. The farmer who does this 
should not expect the mare to come in 
foal. 

Another reason is that many farm- 
ers work their mares too hard. They 
forget that the mare is doing doubie 
work, the work on the farm and the 
work of producing a foal. A mare in 
foal can do a great deal of farm work, 
provided she is handled carefully. 
Overstraining, too heavy pulling, and 
especially up steep places, a kick from 
another horse—any of these may cause 
her to lose her foal; and with mares 
as with all other farm animals, abor- 
tion is likely to become chronic, and is 
sometimes epidemic. 

Again, many farmers fail to give 
their mares a proper ration. The 
probability is that they feed too much 
corn and not enough oats, that they 
are not careful to feed only sound hay. 
Silage should always be considered 
dangerous for the mare in foal. The 
mare that is doing this double work 
is entitled to the best there is on the 
place. 

Still another reason is lack of free- 
dom of a pasture. This can not always 
be provided when the mares are doing 
work. Farm work gives exercise, and 
exercise is needful; but there is no 
exercise equal to that of giving the 
mare the freedom of the pasture, so 
that she can roll when she has a mind 
to do so. Farmers can leave their 
brood mares out at night, however, 
when the weather is not bad. They 
can leave them out on Sabbaths and 





on other days when there is no work 
to be done, even if it should be rain- 
ing. It is a matter of common obser- 
vation that farmers who grow a great 
many stock, grow a greater per cent 
of colts than men who are growing 
grain. They are likely to have better 
pastures, and are not likely to work 
their mares nearly as hard. 

In fact, if the farmer is on an ex- 
clusively grain farm, and growing a 
large acreage of corn and other grain, 
it is hardly worth while to bother with 
growing colts. He would better use 
geldings or mules. No man in carrying 
on mixed farming should expect to 
have more than two colts from three 
mares bred. If he does this, he does 
well. It will pay him to keep three 
mares to do the work of two, provided 
he knows how to handle a colt. 





IOWA STATE FAIR. 

A Dallas county subscriber writes: 

“Is the Iowa State Fair owned and 
controlled by individuals or by the 
state?” 

The Iowa State Fair is owned by the 
state and controlled by the State Board 
of Agriculture. This board consists of 
the governor of the state, the president 
of the State College of Agriculture, the 
State Dairy Commissioner, and the 
State Veterinarian, who are members 
by virtue of their offices. Other mem- 
bers are a president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and one director 
from each congressional district. These 
directors are elected at the state agri- 
cultural convention, which is held in 
Des Moines on the second Wednesday 
of December each year. This conven- 
tion is composed of delegates as fol- 
lows: The president or secretary of 
each county or district fair entitled to 
receive aid from the state, or a regu- 
larly elected delegate from this so- 
ciety (counties in which there are no 
agricultural societies may be repre 
sented by a delegate elected by the 
board of supervisors); in addition, del- 
egates are credited to the State Agri- 
cultural Society, the State Dairy As- 
sociation, the Improved Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association, the Swine Breeders’ 
Association, and one from each farm- 
ers’ institute properly organized ac- 
cording to the Iowa laws; the institute 
must have been organized for at least 
one year, and must have reported to 
the State Secretary of Agriculture and 
have furnished the State Secretary of 
Agriculture a copy of the program of 
the institutes held. Each delegate to 
this convention is entitled to one vote 
and no proxies are permitted. These 
delgates elect the members of the 
State Board of Agriculture, one from 
each congressional district, which has 
entire charge of the State Fair and the 
grounds owned by the state upon which 
it is held. 


BRAIN FARMING. 


Our city-bred advisers are telling us 
every week that hereafter we must 
farm with brains. By this they mean 
that we must put the same amount of 
brains into our farming that they do 
in the conduct of their business; and 
the implied assumption is that when 
we do so, we will grow so much more 
of everything the city needs that they 
will be able to buy it cheaper. 

It would be very easy to retort that 
there is great need of the use of brains 
in getting the farmer’s produce on the 
consumer's table at much less expense 
than it is done now; and much more 
might be said of the same sort. This 
constant talk about the necessity for 
the greater use of brains on the farm 
has set us to thinking about the pro- 
duction of that most desirable com- 
modity, and the analogies that lie be- 
tween brain production and crop pro- 
duction. 

Whether in growing brains or crops 
there must be good tillage. In the 
case of crops we call it preparation of 
the seed bed; in the case of the boy 
and girl, education. It will occur at 
once to the reader that back of this 
there must be something to till, some- 
thing to educate. All soils are not 
alike. Some have a rich natural in- 
heritance, some a poor one. There is 
no question about that. The differ» 
ence will seem less marked, however, 
if we put it in another way: Some 
have greater aptitude for what are 
generally called intellectual pursuits, 
for example, the professions; others 
for mechanical pursuits; just as some 
soils are corn soils, others wheat soils, 














Free Booklet 
on Hay Loaders 


If you raise hay, alfalfa or beans, 
we want you to, have a copy of our 
Free Booklet on hay loaders. You 
may not need a new hay loader right 
now, but you may later, and we want 
you to see our booklet and see plainly 
why more “Gearless” Hay Loaders, 
alfalfa Loaders and bean Loaders are 
sold than any other make. The “Gear- 
less” has no gears, no sprockets, no 
springs nor any of the troublesome 
parts of other loaders. It can always 
be depended upon in the busy season. It ad- 
justs itself automatically at top and bottom 
to light hay, heavy hay or windrows. It 
loads a higher load than others and operates 
by one man. 

Write for our Free Booklet today 


LA CROSSE HAY TOOL CO. 
22d STREET CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 














and others that will grow neither of 
these profitably will grow celery, wa- 
termelons, or perhaps timber. 

Whatever may be the natural differ- 
ence in soils or in brains to begin 
with, there must be in either case 
preparation of the seed bed in the soil, 
education of brain or hand in the child. 
That education of the farmer must not 
be confined to books. Book education 
is valuable only when it is worked in, 
applied to the problems daily arising 
on the farm. 

Again, both the soil and the brain 
need fertilizers: plant food in the soil, 
brain food in the man. Tillage is val- 
uable mainly in that it tends to develop 
plant food. Education is valuable 
mainly in that it enables the brain to 
assimilate brain food, ideas. Brains 
and crops also require a top-dressing, 
and very much of the value of either 
depends on the character of the top- 
dressing. A top-dressing of weeds is 
better for the soil than none at all. 
The richer the top dressing in plant 
food, the better. We are afraid a 
good many people use a very poor top- 
dressing for their brains. We don’t 
believe trashy novels or police reports 
furnish a very good top-dressing for 
the brains of the boy, but probably not 
much worse than the _ top-dressings 
some of their fathers apply to their 
brains; for example, the average par- 
tisan political speech. 

While we think of it, there is an- 
other analogy: It is conceded on all 
hands that successful cultivation of 
the soil involves a rotation of crops. 
The same is true in brain culture. No 
man, however gifted, can thrive intel- 
lectually without a rotation of brain 
crops. It is essential on the farm to 
have one leading crop. It is essential 
for the man to have one leading study. 
It is quite aS essential for the student, 
whether on the farm or in town, to 
vary his studies. 

There is stili another analogy. Both 
the soil and the brain need rest. Even 
in sections of perpetual summer trees, 
for example, take a rest. No man can 
work constantly at any one study with- 


out rest. If he does, he will probably 
end up eventually in the insane 
asylum. 

This may all seem fanciful. Per- 


haps it is; but it is worth while to at 
least think about the analogies be- 
twixt brain culture, which the city 
folks are so anxious that our farmers 
should receive, and the culture which 
they apply to their soils. 





An Iowa subscriber asks the basis 
on which land is usually rented for 
growing potatoes and the share given 
the landlord and the tenant, when the 
tenant furnishes all the seed. If any 
of our readers can give us information 
on this, we would be glad to hear from 
them. 
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March 31, 1911. 
MANAGEMENT OF MAMMOTH 
CLOVER. 


A western Iowa farmer called on us 
the other day after disposing of over 
two hundred bushels of mammoth clo- 
ver seed, out of a crop of two hundred 
and forty-five bushels on fifty acres, 
with very great benefit to his bank ac- 
count. We were therefore interested 
in learning his methods, which he has 
adopted as the result of many years’ 


experience, and which have been al- 
most unfailingly successful. 
When he intends to use the crop 


for meadow, he sows about seven and 
a half pounds of clover with twelve 
pounds of timothy. He finds when 
sowing in this way on upland or sec- 
ond bottom, that he secures an excel- 
lent crop of hay, the timothy holding 
up the mammoth clover and both being 
at their best at the same time. 

When not intending to use it for 
meadow, he sows the clover seed alone 


—preferably with winter wheat—and 
covers it with the harrow. He usually 
gets a full stand in this way. After 
the wheat crop is removed, he pas- 
tures during the entire fall, and be- 
lieves that clover thrives quite as well 


without a winter covering as with it. 
(This may be true, we might remark, 
on his land, but would not advise 
close pasturing generally.) He 
tures again the next spring. Having a 
Jjarge amount of stock, he puts on 
enough to keep it closely eaten down 
until in the first part of June, the rain- 


we 


pas- 


fall and the condition of the weather 
determining just when he shall re- 
move the livestock. In a season of 
abundant rainfall he pastures up to 
the tenth of June, then turns off his 


stock and allows the seed crop to de- 
velop. In this way he avoids handling 
a large bulk of straw or haulm. He 
believes he secures a better seed crop 


than he would if he did not pasture. 
(We have not the slightest doubt on 


this point.) The field is then ready to 
plow under for corn. It is his belief 
that the mammoth clover has a much 
larger root development, and hence is 


a better fertilizer than the common 
red or alsike. 

We have given this experienced 
farmer’s views; and our readers will 


see that they are entirely in accord 
ith the teachings of this paper for a 
good many years. All farmers, how- 
ever, are not situated as he is. He has 
a farm of four hundred acres. He has 


a large amount of stock always on 
hand. He can pasture down evenly 
and smoothly by putting on a large 


His methods will 


to all farms. 


amount of stock. 
ierefore not apply 


We think he is absolutely right in 
his opinion that to be sure of a crop 
of mammoth clover seed you must 
keep back the growth. Where the 
farmer does not have livestock the 
question arises: What is the best 
way to do it? We have advised mow- 
ing or clipping. We would not advise 
Jetting it stand till the tenth of June 


or even the first before doing this. If 
had to clip back at all, we would 


clip two or three different times before 





June ist. In other words, we would 
make the mower take the place of the 
livestock, mowing it when three or 

ur inches high, and then a week or 
two later mowing it again. In that 
case there would be no danger, as 
there is in letting it stand till the 
tenth, of the swath shutting out the 
sunli from the young plant and 
killi as occurred in our first ex- 
perien with clip] back mammoth 
clover. Pasturi the ideal way. 
Where this can not be done, then the 
ne best that we can suggest is to 
tr it as you would a lawn, only 
us the mower instead of the lawn 





is possible that in the southern 


part of our territory a hay crop could 
1 secured from mammoth clover, and 
a seed crop the same year, for the 
reason that the season there is much 
Jonger. The only reason why mam- 
moth clover does not produce both a 


hay crop and a seed crop in the greater 


portion of our territory is that the 
season is not long enough. If this 
should be attempted by any of our 
readers in the southern part of our 


territory, th 





lay crop must be mowed 
quite early, say in the first week in 
June. This first crop could not be 
cured even in the southern part of our 
territory without being put in cocks 
and covered with caps. Even in the 
central part of our territory, it is pos- 
sible to get two crops of hay from 
common red clover by following this 
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Rambler 
=| Sixty-five 


today. 
















by the town. 


curately made. 


without rushing. 


The new catalog is ready—send for it. 











HOUSANDS of young men on farms and ranches all 
over this country are proud to be driving the Rambler 
In the Rambler the healthy boy finds recreation 
when his tasks are over, a sense of responsibility and pride 
in driving such a car and a pleasure exceeding any offered 
The boy with a mechanical turn, after he 
knows about cars, becomes a champion of the Rambler. 
It has so many little advantages of comfort and con- 
venience, so easy to operate, so economical and so ac- 
The safety cranking device protects you 
against injury; the Spare Wheel is the only satisfactory solution of the 
tire problem; the Offset Crank Shaft enables you to glide along quietly 
behind a loaded wagon on a narrow road or take the hills and deep sand 
These features, with the gasoline lock, adjustable 
steering pillar, aluminum front floor, accessible engine, self-acting door 
lock, seven-eighths elliptic springs, big wheels and tires, shock ab- 
sorbers and large brakes, are appreciated by the young man who 
has learned what a motor car should be. . 


Ask also for the 


Varm Owners’ Number of the Rambler Magazine. A postal, 

= giving your name and address, will bring these books free. 
= 

= The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
= Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
b=4 Branches: Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Cleveland, New’ York, San Fraucisco 
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method. The farmer usually has too 
much other work to do, however, to al- 
low him to follow it. 





RAISING RED CEDAR FROM SEED. 
A Kansas correspondent writes: 
ave an evergreen tree in our 
neighborhood that has blue seeds a lit- 
tle larger than a grain of kaffir corn. 
How may these seeds be germinated?” 
The seeds of red cedar are very dif- 
ficult to germinate; in fact, unless our 
reader desires to grow this tree on a 
large him to buy his 
plants from a nurseryman rather than 
to sprout them himself. 





i 


scale we advise 


The usual method of handiing red 
cedar berries is as follows: 
Gather tne seed in the late fall or 


early sprng and either soak it for two 
or three weeks in cold water or else 
fo~ 24 hours in strong lye. After this 
rub the pulp off as completely as pos- 
sible and mix the seeds with sand 
which is kept moist and cool until 
planting time. As soon as the soil may 
be worked up into a fine seed bed in 


the spring the seeds are planted in 
rows six inches apart. For the first 
season or two the young seedlings 


should be protected by a lath screen. 
The seeds are very slow in germina- 
tion, many of them not coming up until 
the second year, 








FINISHING FALL PIGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How may | the quickest gain 
on last fall shoats? I have eighteen 
that will average about 110 pounds, 
which I have been feeding ear corn 
with a slop of one gallon of shorts and 
a quart of oil meal. I see that you 
advise using tankage in the propor- 
tion of about one to nine, but since I 
have never used this feed, I do not 
know how to feed it. Should I con- 
tinue giving the shorts slop with tank- 


get 


2 


age? Oil meal is at $2.10 per hundred, 
white shorts at $1.50 per hundred, and 
I can get tankage at $2.50 per hundred. 
How much tankage should I feed to 
my eighteen shoats, and how should I 
feed it? These pigs are doing fairly 
well now, but I thought perhaps I 
might be able to get a good gain more 


cheaply.” 

Corn is the cheapest fat producing 
food in the corn belt. The only reason 
we use such feeds as oil meal, shorts, 
tankage, etc., is to furnish the protein 
in order to stimulate the most rapid 
gains possible. Theoretically, with 
feeds at their present prices, tankage 
furnishes the supplementary protein 
cheaper than any of the other feeds. 
Extensive experiments at a number of 





the stations have also demonstrated 





Steel Wheels— 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
™ getting scarcer every day}; 
ut LOW DOWN STEEL 
™\ WHEELS will help to take 
their place. Then, too, the 
Aisun don’t affect a steel wheel 
Wlike it does the best of hired 
Hhelp. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL 60, 


Box 18, Havana, Tl, 




























market 
and 


that tankage at ordinary 
prices is superior to oil meal 


shorts when fed in connecfion with 
corn to fattening hogs. We believe 
that this particular correspondent 


would get considerably cheaper gains 
if he would gradually substitute tank- 
age for the oil meal and shorts in his 
ration. Tankage is generally’ fed 
mixed with other ground feeds which 
are made into a slop a short time be- 
fore feeding. Tankage slop alone is 
not always palatable, so we would sug- 
gest that this correspondent continue 
to feed a small amount of shorts or 
that he grind a small amount of corn 
to feed in connection with the tank- 
age. A 110-pound pig on a full feed of 
corn should handie one-half pound or 
a little less of tankage daily. This 
should give a ratio between the corn 
and tankage of about nine to one. 
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. SCOURS IN LAMBS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he has lost. nearly half of his newly- 
born lambs vy some form of diarrhoea, 
Since there are 500 sheep in his flock, 
this loss will amount to considerable, 
He writes concerning the symptoms 
as follows: 

“The death of lambs from scours 
started from among the first born, 
Some were two days old, others three 
or four, but none more than this when 
they became sick. The troubie lasted 
from five to twenty-four hours. Some 
of the lambs were affected like a calf 
with cholera, but others did not bloat 
at all. The ordinary symptoms were a 
disinclination to food and a loss of 
body heat.” 

He states that he has been feeding 
considerable silage to his ewes, and 
wonders if that has had anything to 
do with the trouble. In conclusion, he 
asks the following questions: 

“Do you suppose that diarrhoea of 
lambs is contagious? Do you think 
that a lack of sunlight might be the 
cause? Do you think that feeding of 
silage could have produced agrid milk? 
Do you think that diarrhoea could be 
connected with navel disease, caused 
by dirty stalls? Why is it that a ewe 
having twin lambs may lose one lamb 
from scours and the other will not get 
it at all? (In some cases, however, both 
lambs have gotten the disease.)” 

Scours in lambs which cause death 
in a short time are very probably a 
variation of the diseases described in 
our issue of March 17th, on page 6 
and 11, under the titles of Joint Dis- 
ease in Lambs and Navel Disease in 
Foals. In stalls or pens which are at 
all dirty, there are always many pus- 
forming bacteria. These germs are 
always ready to enter the navel cord 
of newly-born animals. Naturally those 
animals with a large, open cord are 
most susceptible. Once inside the body 
these germs cause many kinds of dam- 
age; sometimes they attack the body 
generally, and at other times they at- 
tack some particular part, such as the 
joints or the digestive system. The 
common result of the entrance of these 
germs through the navel cord is puffi- 
hess at the joints and scouring. There 
is practically no cure for this disease; 
most of the af wipers animals die, and 
those which get well are not good for 
much. Prevention is simple, and con- 
sists merely in thoroughly cleaning 
out the lambing pens before lambing 
time, so that there may be no pus- 
forming bacteria in dirty litter. To be 
absolutely certain that all of these 
germs are removed or destroyed, it is 
best to disinfect the floor and walls 
with coal tar dip or other good disin- 
fectant, and then whitewash. In order 
to be absolutely sure that no germs 
may get into the body through the 
navel cord, we would recommend the 
treatment given in our article on navel 
disease of foals. The navel cord is 
disinfected daily with a corrosive sub- 
limate or carbolic acid solution. 

Answering our correspondent's ques- 
tions, we will say that a lack of sun- 
light might have some part in causing 
this disease. Sunlight kills most germs 
and consequently a lambing pen that 
is thoroughly swept by sunlight during 
the day is less likely to have the dan- 
gerous pus-producing germs in it than 
a dark lambing pen. We would con- 
sider that the feeding of silage has 
very little if anything to do with this 
disease; it might, if fed in very large 
quantities before lambing time, cause 
the ewes to produce overgrown lambs 
with large, open navel cords, which 
would offer easy entrance to the dis- 
ease-producing germs. The fact that 
one lamb of twins is affected and the 
other is not, we would consider largely 
a matter of accident; one lamb’s navel 
cord might have afforded easier en- 
trance to the germs than did the other. 

A less serious form of diarrhoea 
than the above is caused by poor qual- 
ity of milk, given in varying amounts 
to the lambs by the ewes. Ewes should 
not be fed so heavily during the first 
three weeks after lambing as to pro- 
duce more milk than lambs can use. 
Treatment for this form of diarrhoea 
is to first give two drams of castor oil 
as a laxative. This is followed by five 
or six drops of laudanum three times 
daily. The following is also good: 
Subnitrate of bismuth, one dram; 
salo!, one-half dram, and bicarbonate 
of soda, four drams. These are mixed 
and divided into twelve powders, one 
of which is given in a little milk three 
times daily. 
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The E-M-F Company Announces a Flanders 





EVER SINCE THE ADVENT of the famous Flanders ‘20’ near- 
ly two years ago, we have been deluged with requests for a 


touring body on this sterling light chassis. These requests 
came from thousands of good folk who felt they could not af- 
ford or didn’t care to put $1,000 or more into an automobile — 
of course at $1,000 there’s only one choice—E-M-F *‘‘30.” 


TRUE, THERE WERE OTHERS—several makes of cars selling 
for less than $1,000 and equipped with ‘touring’ bodies. But in 
the eyes of discriminating buyers these possessed disadvan- 
tages that left them out of consideration—for example: inade- 
quate power and chassis strength; two-speed transmissions— 
and mostly of the powe r-consuming, noisy, ‘“‘planetary’’ type. 
The planetary transmission may be ‘‘fool proof’’ as claimed— 
but it does not appeal to the mechanically well informed. 


FLANDERS “20” DIDN’T BELONG to that class of cars at all. 
When Engineer Heaslet undertook to design this model for the 
Ix-M-F Company, he set himself a high standard—that of cre- 
ating a chassis of medium size that should combine all those 
features-which heretofore had been considered obtainable only 
in cars selling for four times as much as Mr. Flanders pro- 
posed to ask for this car. 

THAT HE SUCCEEDED !S HISTORY. True, Flanders ‘'20” in 
its first few months of existence had to pass through most of 
the infantile troubles that every new model, no matter by 
whom designed, must pass through before it reaches that state 
of perfection that is the designer's ambition. Flanders ‘20” 
had its teething troubles, then the measles, mumps, and a 
slight attack of whooping cough—that last is automobile lan- 
guage for carburetor crankiness. 


PERHAPS THIS SURPRISES YOU—this noutel frankness of 


ours. It is the despair of our competitors.’ They never can 
understand why it does not injure us irreparably to tell the 
public what they consider factory secrets. Confidentially, we 


believe this is the secret of our success. We are dealing with 
intelligent people—practica!l business men for the most part 
Infallibility is not to be hoped for in human beings. So it has 
always been our policy to speak frankly to readers of our ads. It 
not only disarms unfair competition, but has won for us a ‘con- 
fidence on the part of buyers that we consider our chief asset. 


YES, FLANDERS “20” HAD ITS TROUBLES in the early days. 
But—and here's what you are mostly interested in—every 
Fianders “20 car sold carried with it a full year’s guarantee 
by a company worth several millions of dollars. Not only that, 
but the buyer knew that the men who signed that guarantee 
were not in the habit of splitting hairs—would make good not 
only the letter but the spirit of that guarantee. And we did 
to such an extent that there are today 7,000 boosters of this 
car—satistied owners 


wes WE ARE ON THIS SUBJECT let's go back three years. 
-F "30" was then in its first year. It also had its infantile 

= _ and pains. This company was new then, but the men at 
the head of it realized that permanent success depended abso- 
lutely on backing up our product in the most liberal manner. 
We had expected small weaknesses to develop during the first 
few weeks that the new model was on the roads in hands of 
owners. Why”? Past experience, which teaches us that, no 
matter how severely a new model may be tested by factory 
experts, defects will develop when 500 cars are in hands of 
owners operating under 500 different sets of conditions—defects 
no one could possibly have foreseen or provided against. That's 
the reason for a manufacturer's guarantee—and before you buy 
any new model—ours or the other fellow’s—let us warn you to 
look well to the kind of guarantee that goes with it, and par- 
ticularly to the character of the men or the firm that signs it. 


WHAT A MARVELOUS RECORD E-M-F “30” has made since 
that—nothing like it has been known in automobile history. 
For three years it has been first choice of discriminating buy- 
ers, and every car has been sold, not by a salesman, but by 
another owner. And so well did we take care of those first 500 
cars, any man who now owns one of that famous first litter to 
which “Old Bullet’ belonged, staunchly claims he has as good 
a car as we have ever turned out since. 

FLANDERS “20” REPEATED HISTORY—that’s all. And today 
we are able to say of this great little car, it is as good as its 
older brother, E-M-F ‘30’’—and more could not be said of any 
automobile. > 


BUT ABOUT THAT TOURING MODEL. Until recently we have 
turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of dealers and individual 
admirers alike—those who wanted a Flanders ‘20"’ touring ear. 
The reasons have been set forth above. We had determined 
first to give the car a full year in hands of owners with the 
lighter runabout and suburban bodies—watch the performance 
of every car carefully and make improvements or refinements 
wherever opportunity occurred. 


SHE IS IN HER SECOND YEAR NOW-— infantile diseases long 
since passed, and every defect, however slight—whether in 
mechanical construction or merely in exterior appearance— 
has been corrected, and such improvements made as the prog- 
ress of the science of automobile making and steel treatment 
has made possible. Today we are able to say—and back it up 
witht that same guarantee—that in all the world there is no- 
where else stich vz tlue to be had in a car of this type as in the 
Fore-Door Flanders ‘20.”’ 


THE RULE WE HAVE WORKED TO in perfecting this light 
car model has been ‘“‘when in doubt, make it like E-M-F ‘30’ 
—rule some of our esteemed competitors have emulated assid- 
uously of late, by the way. You'll find, therefore, many points 
of similarity in the two cars—and that alone is guarantee of 
the excellence of the new Flanders ‘'20” model. 


ONE FACTOR THAT HAS HELPED in this process of improve- 
ment has been the drop in prices of materials—which we pre- 
dicted in a recent E-M-F ad., and were so roundly scored for 
by competitors who thought ‘it was bad for the public to be 
advised of that fact. For example, alumnium is much cheaper 
today than two years ago. Result, we are able to use that 
semi-precious metal in the motor crank-case and transmission 
housing of Flanders ‘20’ now, whereas it was absolutely out 
of the question then. We reduce the weight very considerably 
by using aluminum, 





“20” Fore-Door Model 


With 3-Speed 
Selective 
’ Transmission 


THE THREE-SPEED, SELECTIVE TRANSMISSION is another 
feature that will appeal strongly to the experienced For the 
runabout models, the two-speeds are all right, but it’s a mis- 
take, and a grievous one, in any touring car. Not only does it 
interfere with the pleasurable operation of the car—and every 
Flanders ‘‘20’’ owner drives his own car—but it subjects motor 
and transmission mechanisms to undue strains when starting 
or climbing hills or negotiating very bad stretches of roads. 
It won't do. 


WHEEL BASE !S 102 INCHES—only 6 inches shorter than the 
larger model. Ample-room for five large adult passengers and 
longer than any other car of similar class. Weight, only 1,600 
pounds, and as this ‘20’ horse power motor actually develops 
about 25 per cent more power than its rating, you have power 
to carry you anywhere at as rapid a pace as you will ever care 
to go. And she’s a wonderful hill climber. 


LESSER IMPROVEMENTS ARE: Detaching exhaust manifold. 
Formerly, cast integral with the cylinders, this feature devel- 
oped defects similar to those from which other makes of higher 
priced cars, which also adopted this foreign idea last year, are 
still suffering. You don’t know which ones? Ask your dealer. 


CARBURETOR HAS BEEN PERFECTED so as to give still 
wider range of flexibility and with simpler adjustment—similar 
to E-M-F ‘30." Flianders ‘20’ carburetor now gives uniform 
results in mile-high Denver and sea-level Florida 


WORM AND WORM-WHEEL STEERING has been adopted in 
place of the former internal-gear device. Absolutely irrevers- 
ible. Four times longer lived—because four times as much 
wearing surface Also adjustable for wear. Equa! in every 
way to that of E-M-F ‘'30.” 

MAGNETO AND COIL are part of standard equipment of course 
—Splitdorf, and attached same as on the larger car. Access- 
ible. So are several other parts that formerly were a trifle dif- 
ficult to get at. Radiator is raised slightly so the starting crank 
no longer goes through the radiator. Looks better, that’s all. 
Cooling properties of this car always were ideal. Rear avie has 
been made heavier, to support the heavier passenger load. 
Double strut rods. arakes twice as wide as before—will slide 
the wheels on any surface, yet won’t chatter nor jerk, no mat- 
ter how severely applied. Lined with thermoid 


SEVERAL OTHER MINOR POINTS have been refined—im- 
proved is hardly the word, for there was nothing to be desired 
in efficiency. Still, there was one point—valve action—where 
not oniy refinement was possible, but about twenty per cent 
increase in power was obtained 

THINK HOW MUCH WISER IT IS for a concern to adhere to 
standard models and improve from year to year, as we have 
done with Flanders ‘20’’ and E-M-F °'30,"" rather than to con- 
stantly chase false gods and offer radically new models to the 
buying public as fast as the seasons roll around. 

IS IT ANY WONDER other concerns are trailing in the rear 
while the E-M-F Company continues to set the pace and 
constantly increases the distance between? You know the 
A. L. A. M. report for the last quarter of 1909, just issued, 
showed the E-M-F Company to be the largest producer of auto- 
mobiles in the world. Those figures can not be refuted. And the 
chief reason is we do not run away from our troubles, t make 
good to every buyer—and we get our share of the unreasonable 
ones—and continue to improve and refine our product far in 
advance of the times and the demands of buyers. 

NOW ABOUT THAT FORE-DOOR MODEL—First, let us say 
this body is not a makeshift one, designed to fit a runabout and 
be interchangeable. Not at all. It is specially desTgned for this 
chassis, which, as we have shown above, had been designed to 
receive it. Ample seating capacity and just as wel! trimmed 
and finished—just as many coats of v: arnish and same quality 
leather and hair as that used in E-M-F “30 

THE PRICE—$800—IS SENSATIONAL —leaves no real competi- 
tion for this car in the field. Meets exactly the needs of buyers 
who just can’t quite reach E-M-F ‘30’’—and gives them a car 
made of exactly the same materials, by the same wonderful 
organization, and backed by the same guarantee as E-M-F 
“30""—just a size smaller, that’s all. 

NOW NOTE THIS CAREFULLY. Deliveries of this fore-door 
model will not begin until on or about April Ist. And at first 
they will not come very rapidly—naturally. Orders ahead for 
Flanders ‘'20’’ runabouts and roadsters must be taken care of. 
This requires a large part of the factory equipment and organ- 
ization. 

BESIDES, IT BECAME NOISED ABOUT —despite our efforts to 
keep silent about this model until ready to deliver them in 
quantities—that this Fore-Door Flanders ‘20’ was coming out, 
and astute dealers and buyers have already sent in tentative 
orders for several hundred cars—unsight and unseen, and with- 
out knowing just what the price would be. Knew it would be 
right, of course, knowing the E-M-F Company. 

SO YOU SEE YOU’LL HAVE TO TAKE YOUR TURN in the 
line, just as those thousands have had to do in the past who 
wanted E-M-F ‘30’ or Flanders ‘‘20"’ cars. Order at once. Pay 
down a deposit, and have your dealer assign you a definite 
delivery date. Then you will not be disappointed. 

THE OBJECT OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT is not so much to 
sell these cars—word of mouth information among present 
owners would sell the entire output as fast as we could get 
them out But we wanted to give everybody a fair start— 
dealers and individual buyers alike. So this is the first official 
word about this model, and you can rest assured there will be 
no favoritism—first in line, first served, and with absolute im- 
partiality, as in the past. 

HERE’S ANOTHER SURPRISE—We did intend to reserve it for 
another ad., but it won't be necessary. We will begin on April 
lst to deliver a new Fore-Door E-M-F “30.” Will be ready to 
take care of the demand by that date, we hope. Chassis un- 
changed in any detail—same famous car in every particular, 
save only the body, which we think is the neatest, nattiest, 
“classiest” thing of the kind yet produced. Price will be $1,100 
—watch ‘em scramble! 











We have over 1800 dealers—one very near you—let us send you his name. 


Write us at Detroit for detailed specifications—Booklet No. 30 


The E-M-F Company, Automobile Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. 
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March 31, 1911. 


EFFECT ON THE LAND OF THE 

REMOVAL OF CORN STOVER. 

A northern correspondent 
writes: 

“I see in your issue of March 3d an 
article by a Winneshiek county, Iowa, 
subscriber, in which he says: ‘How- 
ever, the most important factor in the 
corn fodder_question has not yet been 
mentioned, namely, the effect produced 
on the land.’ This is the same question 
which I asked some time since, but to 
which I have not seen the answer. A 
year ago an Indiana farmer told me 
that the cutting off of the corn fodder 
was about the hardest thing that they 
could do with their land. Your 
scriber says that it is the most impor- 
tant factor. Just how much of an effect 


Iowa 





sub- , 


has the removal of the corn stover on | 


the fertility of the land?” 

A ton of corn stover (stalks without 
ears) contains sixteen pounds of nitro- 
two pounds of phosporus and sev- 
Figuring 


gen, 
enteen pounds of potassium. 


a grain crop of fifty bushels and a sto- , 


ver yield of two and one-half tons per 
acre, we find that the stover removes 
very nearly as much nitrogen and con- 
siderably more potassium from the 
soil than does the grain crop. The or- 


dinary acre yield of corn stover con- 
tains about the same amount of nitro- 
gen, half as much phosphorus, and 
about four times as much potassium 
as is contained in the ordinary oat 
grain yield of fifty bushels per acre, 


yeld of twenty-five bushels 
Looking at it from the pure- 
ly chemical standpoint, we may say 
that the ordinary crop of corn stover 
when removed from the land depletes 
the soil very materially in the essen- 
tial crop-producing elements of fer- 
tility. 

There are factors, 
the chemist can not 
mine. Cornstalks have 
humus value. 
with a very sandy soil or a heavy clay 
they will benefit the soil texture during 
the process of decay. No man can tell 
just the extent of the effect of remov- 
ing the corn stover from the land. It 
undoubtedly depends largely upon the 
character of the soil. We do know 
that the continuous removal of the 
cornstalks (without returning the ma- 
nure made from feeding them to the 
land) will in time deplete the soil fer- 
tility as will the removal of any other 
crop, grain or hay. Many of our sub- 
scribers would no doubt be glad to 
read of the practical observation of 


or wheat 
per acre. 


however which 
accurately deter- 
considerable 





prs of our readers who have watched 
the effect of the removal of cornstalks 
on the fertility of the land. 
CROPS IN WESTERN NEBRASKA. 
The Nebraska Experiment Station 
has just issued Bulletin No. 118 on 
“Growing Crops in Western Nebras- 
ka.” This bulletin gives the results 
of crop production at the North Platte 
substation during the past Seven 
years, together with the record of 
precipitation at North Platte for the 


past thirty-six years, and a discussion 
of methods of farming for dry land. 

Considerable space is given to show- 
ing the results secured by summer till- 
ing land. The yield of winter wheat 
has been doubled by this method of 
preparing the seed bed. The average 
yield of plats properly prepared and 
seeded has been 46 bushels per acre 
during the past five years. The yield 
from these plats in 1910, when the pre- 
cipitation for the year was only 10.7 
inches, was 35 to 37 bushels per acre. 
Summer tilling sod and old land for 
winter wheat is strongly advocated. 
The records show that summer tilling 
also increased the yields of spring 
grains, but not to so great an extent as 
the winter wheat. Whether summer 
tilling for spring grains is profitable 
is still an open question, though it 
would prove the most profitable prac- 
tice during years like 1910. 

The tests show that the press drill 
increases the yield of grain so much 
beyond the yields secured by sowing 
broadcast that the farmer can not af- 
ford to sow grain broadcast, as the 
difference in the yield on a rather 
small field will paw for the drill. 

The variety tests indicate that the 
following are superior to or as good 
as any other varieties tried: Turkey 
Red winter wheat, Durum spring 
wheat, Kherson oats, common six- 


rowed barley, and Substation Calico 
corn. 


Among the forage crops, cane (sor- 


If they are incorporated | 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Get this Genuine Alectride Tool 
Grinder on Free Trial 


Ss ..- our tools at m expense. I want to show you that the ancient 
is 4 and that toe emery wheel is a ant 
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Machines 
ina 


a back number a menace. I w: 
P” tree this genuine Alectride Farm Tool Crinder. Alectride is the 
not draw tue sha 


's Genuine 
kni ves, yOur dull cold chisels, or h 
and how easily it is done. 
sharpens your tools in from one-fourth to one-twenty-f.ith of the time required by a 
grindstone and does not heat nor draw the temper. Do all this—give 





from 5 it will 

the grindstone Would take half an hour. Alectrid 
I want to send a few of these machines out on Free 
b put one in every pase 


Most severe tests—then unless you think that you positively cannot get along wi-:hout 
this Alectride Tool Grinder, send it 
‘We'll take it back without a word, and we “ll pay the transportation charges. Now send 
the coupon. Let us tell you all about this wonderful abrasive 
Remember—Alectride is really manufactured prec fs even 
than the hardest diamond, Alectride will scratch a diamond and cut glass like a knife 
gas anapple, Send the coupon today and get - i ous Great 10 Day 
ere Dothisnow. Do not 


aes erste” Harman Harman Supply Co. 160 Harrison St Dept. 3773, Chicago, Ml 30 One Tool Rest 


I want you to clip off and send the coupon at the u npper right hand corner 
ex, 


(7) 591 


Barman Supply Co., 160 Harrison St., Dept. 317!  Chicaga 
Please send me free and prepaid book’ et explaining 












Name. — 
Address 
TAT “pastvely 2 o, iio fetiee ozs 
rpen the dullest tool in from $ to 5 minutes, when coupon, 
mever wears out. It does not over. 


in every part of the United States. I want 


thisannouncement and I will mailatonce rs plaining every detail of ofier lam making here, 
I Don’t Want You to Send Me a Cent of Your Money. # Don’t Want Any Promise 
I merely want to place this Alectride Crinder cages (en Sesto or Sharpen your dull are, your dull scythe, your dull com 
atcSet, oF any dull $00 have. See how quickly 
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ghum) ranks first as an annual and 
alfalfa first as a perennial, on bench 
land. Alfalfa on the table land did 
not produce forage or seed in 1910. 

The climatic records show that the 
average annual precipitation for the 
past thirty-six years is 18.63 inches, 
and for 1910, 10.7 inches. Nineteen 
hundred and ten was the driest year 
during the thirty-six years, yet fair 
crops were produced by proper meth- 
ods of tillage. 

This builetin may be had free of 
cost by residents of Nebraska upon 
application to the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lincoln. 





DODDER INFESTED CLOVER SEED. 
A Missouri correspondent writes 
“Will you advise me concerning tha 

sowing of clover that has dodder in it 
on pasture that has been rooted up by 
hogs? I expect to run the land in pas- 
ture for some time.” 
circumstances would we 
used dodder infested clover seed. 
There is too much risk of contaminat- 
ing the ground with this pest. Either 
would buy clean seed or at- 
tempt to clean the seed by sieving. 
The smaller seeded dodders may quite 
easily be removed by sieving with but 
small loss of clover seed. The size of 
mesh to use is 20 to the inch of a wire 
ranging in size from No. 30 to No. 34 of 
the Washburn and Moen gauge. The 
larger seeded dodders can not be re- 
moved in this way without the excess- 
ive loss of clover seed. 


Under no 


we else 


BREATHING TROUBLES IN HOGS. 
An Illinois correspondent writes that 
which is troubled with 
choking. He wishes to 
contagious. 


hog 
wheezing and 
know if the trouble is 

A Missouri correspondent writes that 
500-pound brood sow which is 
but she is 
wheezing. He 
as he values her 


he has a 


he has a 
suckling 
troubled 
like to preserve her, 
highly. 

Labored breathing in hogs may be 
due to many causes. Quinsy, bronchi- 
tis, laryngitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, are 
all possibilities. Generally it takes a 
good observer watching the hogs for 
some little time to determine the 
cause. Breathing troubles are appar- 
ently most often met with in very fat 
hogs. They are generally not 
gious. 

A safe treatment in all of these trou- 
bles is to give a dose of an ounce or 
two of castor oil and feed a sloppy, 
laxative diet. Clean quarters that are 
not crowded should always be provid- 
ed. In many cases it will help to hold 
a pan of hot water into which has been 
poured one part of turpentine to every 
200 parts of water under the affected 
hog’s nose for fifteen minutes twice 
daily. In case of quinsy, which is a 
soreness and swelling of the 
that interferes with the windpipe, ap- 
plying hot water, rubbing on camphor- 
ated liniment, and giving twice daily 
three drops of fluid extract of bella- 
donna and ten grains of chlorate of po- 
tassium is said.to help much. 

From past correspondence we judge 
that breathing trouble in bogs, espe- 
cially fat sows, is rather common at 
this season. We would be glad to hear 
from those of our readers who have 
successfully treated this trouble. 
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a wonderful engine 





expect more from a gasoline engine than any- 


thing else you buy. 
We know this, so we build the Olds Gasoline Engine so you 
will never be disappointed. 
The work you expect the engine to do cannot be done satisfactor- 
ily year after year unless the engine is built of the very best materials, 
on the simplest lines, and with the most painstaking care. 


You must go — than it looks when you buy it. 
can you get a recor 

No matter what you would pay, you 
The wonderful Seager mixer is found only on an Olds. 


ing. 


OLDS ENGINE, oe 
wee 
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OW SKIDS - EQUIPPED oa 
HOPPER 
JACKET, 
/MAGNETO | 

& PULLEY 





In no other engine 
of 30 years of successful and satisfactory engine build- 
‘an get nothing better. 

It gives the 
engine the greatest possible power 
at lowest cost. Always in perfect 
adjustment, as it has no moving 
part. Removable water jacket, 
jump spark ignition, free repairs 
for one year—these and other fea- 
tures shown in our free catalogue 
you really should have before buy- 
ing any engine. Write for it now. 


Seager Engine Works 


907 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 


LAMAR 1007 Farnum St., Omaha, Neb. 











Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer’s Prices 
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Saves 50 Per Gent of Cost; 40 Per Gent of Fuel 


Most Durable, Most Economical Furnace Sold 
Has a Perfect Ventilating System for Every Part of Building [| 3) ~—-See =) 
RESIDENCE HEATING en —, ven *. 1 Rua 
Hot air registers im five rooms, cold air return 
in tworooms. 40in. Furnace, 20 in. Fire Pot, 28 4 ONE ROOM BUILDING 
in. Combustion Chamber, 10,000 cubie ft. Heating 
Capacity. 
Special Price, $65.00 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 
One large hot air, two cold air registers. 54 in. 
Furnace, 82 in. Fire Pot, 40 in. Combustion Cham. 
ber, 40,000 cubie ft. Heating Capacity. 
Special Price, $95.00 
Horizontal Furnaces with large doors or larger 
furnaces and more piping at proportionately low 
prices. 
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Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 195 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 
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The Farmers’ Co-Operative Brick and Tile Co, 


OF MASON CITY, IOWA 


Highest Class Drain Tile in the World 


in all sizes from 3-inch to 46-inch, 
low block for silos in the country. 
is on every piece. 


THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BRICK AND TILE CO., 


MANUFACTURE THE 


and we are making the only successful hol- 
We are catering to the farmer trade. See 
Write us for prices. 


Mason City, lowa 




























Forcep is sold on 30 day free trial. 
streets Commercial Agencies and Ist Nat’! Bank, Hawkeye. 





t be humbugged any more! Gabel’s World Beater 
aes 4 ood, reliable agents wanted. Reference, prof 


GABEL MFG. CO., Hawkeye, lowa. 











When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WHAT {iS THE MATTER WITH 
OUR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 

It is the great ambition of the aver 
age boy to go to West Point and be ed- 
ucated by Uncle Sam as an officer in 
the army; and yet there are four va- 
cancies in the state of Iowa, one in the 
fifth congressional district, one in the 
ninth, one in the tenth, and one in the 
eleventh. Are our boys not smart 
enough or well educated enough to 
pass the test and fill these vacancies? 
The trouble is not limited to the army. 
For several years past, the cadet corps 
has been from 15 to 25 per cent below 
what it ought to be. The officers at 
West Point are making a strong plea, 


because the army needs graduates of 


this institution. 

Now, why is this? Not because the 
boys are not big enough or not physic- 
ally sound, but because they are not 
well enough educated. During a given 
period 351 applied. Thirty-seven of 
these were rejected for physical rea- 
sons, but 185 wererejected in the men- 
tal examinations; they did not know 
enough. Of the 314 remaining after 
the thirty-seven were gejected, 263 
failed in one or more subjects; 154 
failed in algebra, 237 in geometry. The 
academy is so anxious for boys that it 
gave these fellows who fell down a 
chance to make up. One-third of them 
Succeeded, aud the other two-thirds 
failed. 

A school man who investigated the 
matter found that these 314 applicants 
were not short in school education. 
Two hundred and ninety-five had been 
educated in the public schools, which 
they had attended on an average for 
nine years and four months each; and 
yet they fell down. One hundred and 
eighty-nine of these young men had 
completed classical courses in the pub- 
lic schools. Worse still, 135 of them 
had spent a year or more in college; 
and of these cighty-two failed, nearly 
two-thirds of them, in algeba and ge- 
ometry. 

Now, what's the matter with our 
schools? We have schools enough and 
most of these boys went to school long 
enough; and yet when they attempt to 
realize their ambition to become army 
officers, they fall down in algebra and 
geometry. We are spending millions 
on imillions in the United States to es- 
tablish colleges to train our boys; and 
yet two-thirds of coflege boys 
fell down in algebra and geometry 
when they tried to pass the examina- 
tion for West Point. Something here 
worth thinking about. Are we trying 
to stuff these boys with too much, and 
not compelling them to learn what 
they do learn thoroughly? 
while raising sound bodies, quit rais- 
ing good brains? We certainly ought 
to have brains enough among the boys 
of the country to meet the require- 
ments of West Point to supply our 
army with officers. If we fall down 
there, we may be in bad shape should 
a war arise in the future. 


these 





SORGHUM AND KAFIR CORN 
SMUT. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Last fall my kafir corn, as well as 
that of my neighbors, was badly af- 
fected with smut. I thought I would 
write and ask you if the treatment you 
recommend for oats and small grain 
6emut would be of any value for treat- 
ing kafir seed to prevent smut the 
coming season.” 

The ordinary smut affecting sorghum 
and kafir corn is the same in most re- 
@pects as those affecting oats and 
wheat. Like the oat and wheat smuts, 
the spores or seeds (the black dust) 
live over winter on the kernels and 
germinate with them next spring and 
grow in young sorghum or kafir corn 
plants, to cause more trouble in the 
fall. Consequently, like the grain 
smuts, damage may be prevented by 
treating the seed with formaldehyde, 
using about one pound of formaldehyde 
solution to thirty gallons of water. The 
treatment may be given as for small 
grain by sweeping off a clean place on 
the barn floor, spreading out the grain, 
sprinkling it while someone else is 
shoveling it over, until every grain is 
moistened, and then covering with can- 
‘vas or sacks for two or three hours, or 
over night. A variation of the formal- 
dehyde treatment is to put the seed in 
sacks and soak the sacks in the for- 
maldehyde solution an hour, stirring it 
occasionally. At the end of this treat- 
ment, the seed is spread out to dry. 
Another method of treatment which is 
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weed diet is properly balanced with 
good grass and grain. 
It is not, however, a question of im- 


cheaper and just as effective is the hot 
water treatment. This treatment is 
sometimes used for the small grain 
smuts, but it is not nearly as satisfac- 
tory for them as it is for sorghum and 
kafir corn, since small grain can not 
stand as-high a degree of temperature. 
This process is to heat two tubs of 
water, one to 135 degrees and the other 
to 140 degrees Fahrenheit. The seed is 
put in a sack and placed in the 135 de- 
gree tub for just a moment; then it is 
transferred to the 140 degree tub for 
ten or twelve minutes. It is well to 
keep the seed stirred while it is im- 
mersed, that the temperature may be 
uniform. After treatment the seed is 
spread out to dry on a clean floor. In 
this treatment it is very important that 
the temperature of the water does not 
get below 134 degrees or above 142 de- 
grees. In both the hot water and for- 
maldehyde treatments, great care must 
be taken that the seed, after it is treat- 
ed, does not come in contact with any 
bins or sacks which have had smut in- 
fested seed in them. 

There is another kind of sorghum 
smut other than the above which is 
very uncommon. It is more like corn 
smut than the smut of small grains. 
Instead of affecting the kernels, it af- 
fects the whole sorghum head, chang- 
ing it to the appearance of a smut 
mass on corn. This smut can not be 
prevented by treating the seed. 





THUMPS IN PIGS. 

Every spring an unnecessarily large 
number of young pigs are lost by the 
disease-known as thumps. This trou- 
ble is difficult to treat, but very easy 
to prevent. The cause is too much 
feed and too little exercise. It attacks 
the fattest litters and the fattest pigs 
in the litters. Prevention consists in 
feeding moderately until the pigs are 
in the fields every day. The trouble 
is most common in damp, disagreeable, 
spring weather, when the pigs are al- 
lowed to remain in the pens. If this 
seems necessary, turn out the sows 
for half an hour every morning and 
afternoon, and while they are out, get 
in the pen with the pigs and run them 
around five minutes at a time. Few 
pigs are attacked by thumps after 
grass comes and they are out every 
day with the sows. The danger is 
with thé early pigs. If our sugges- 
tions are carefully followed, losses will 
be reduced to the minimum. 





UTILIZING THE BY-PRODUCTS OF 
THE FARM. 

The phenomenal success which has 
attended the operations of the packers 
has been due mainly to the fact that 
they can utilize the by-products, as the 
ordinary country butcher can not do. 
Their money has been made not by 
profits on the sale of beef or hides, but 
on the saving of the hides and offal. As 
our readers know, everything that per- 
tains to the steer is utilized. 

This is measurably true of every oth- 
er manufacturing industry. It can usu- 
ally be carried on at a profit if the by- 
products can be utilized successfully. 
The same is true of the farm, where 
there is a greater proportion of by- 
product than in any other business. 
These by-products are various: corn- 
stalks after the corn has been harvest- 
ed; the gleanings of the fields; the 
pastures along fences and in fence cor- 
ners; the straw, even weeds if prop 
erly handled; the droppings from live- 
stock; the manure; the skim-milk and 
buttermilk of the dairy. All these are 
valuable by-products, and if they are 
used fully, the wheat and corn and oats 
can be sold at the bare cost of produc- 
tion and still make the farmer reason- 
ably rich. 

There is, however, no way that we 
know of to secure the full benefits from 
these by-products except by Keeping 
livestock; and this is the reason why 
we have urged so persistently the 
adoption of livestock as an essential 
feature on every farm. By the proper 
use and management of livestock, ev- 
erything that grows on the farm can 
be turned to account. The pigs and 
calves will take the skim-milk. The 
hogs will take care of the droppings 
from the cattle. The cattle wifl take 
care of the cornstalks. Sheep or swine 
will take up the gleanings of the fields, 
provided a proper rotation is adopted 
and the farm is properly fenced. Sheep 
will make good use of about every 
weed that grows on the farm, except, 
possibly, thistles and mullein, and turn 
them into first-class mutton, if the 





mediate profit. The fertility of the 
land can not be maintained permanent- 
ly without making use of the by-prod- 
ucts. Whenever our lands lose their 
vegetable matter, the essential ele- 
ments of fertility in the soil become 
unavailable. Most of the nitrogen goes 
with the vegetable matter. The land 
gets out of physical condition, and very 
soon the farm is known as worn-out or 
in the process of being worn-out. 

If the farms of the west, fertile as 
they may be, are to maintain their fer- 
tility for the next generation of farm- 
ers, the by-products of the farm must 
be conscientiously conserved. There 
must be no more burning of straw 
stacks, or, what is almost as bad, al- 
lowing them to rot in the fields and be- 
come a breeding place for weeds. They 
must be consumed, not by fire but by 
livestock, or used as bedding. It is 
only by the use of bedding in abun- 
dance that we can hope to utilize the 
liquid manure, which is nearly half its 
total value. There must be no more 
dumping of manure into streams, or 
allowing it to leach out by summer 
rains in the yard or lose its ammonia 
by useless heating. Unless this by- 
product is conserved, the land must 
sooner or later lose its fertility; and 
so with every other by-product. The 
time is coming when we must no long- 
er pasture our cornstalks, but must 
keep enough livestock to utilize the 
total crop, limiting if need be the acre- 
age of corn, but making up for it by 
an inerease of yield, which can be eas- 
ily done, other things being equal, if 
we increase our pasture and our live- 
stock and utilize fully the by-product 
of sclid and liquid manure. It is not a 
question of this farm or this generation 
alone, but of future generations as well 
and it is fortunate that by making 
“the best use for our own generation we 
are at the same time promoting the 
welfare of the children that are to fol- 
low us. 








A FENCE QUESTION. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“As I understand the law, it requires 
both parties to a partition fence to 
make it hog tight, if one wishes to do 
so. I have given my neighbor notice 
to make his fence hog tight according 
to law. This was a month ago, and he 
has not done so. How must I proceed? 
Must I get the fence viewers, and if so, 
who is to pay them? Suppose the fence 
viewers order him to make his fence 
hog tight according to law, and he still 
fails to do so. Please advise me con- 
cerning the procedure necessary in a 
case of this kind.” 

The legislature two years ago 
amended the fence law in such a way 
that it requires both parties to a parti- 
tion fence to make the fence hog tight 
when one of them wishes to do so. We 
have published his law in full several 
times. The section covering this par- 
ticular matter reads as follows: 

“All partition fences may be made 
tight by the party desiring it, and 
when his portion is so completed and 
securely fastened to good, substantial 
posts set firmly in the ground, not more 
than twenty feet apart, the adjoining 
property owner shall construct his por- 
tion of the adjoining fence in a like 
tight manner, the same to be securely 
fastened to good substantial posts, set 
firmly in the ground, not more than 
twenty feet apart.” 

This amended law also reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Upon the application of either own- 
er, after notice has been given as de- 
scribed in this chapter, the fence view- 
ers shall determine all controversies 
arising under this section, including the 
partition fences made sheep and swine 
tight.” 

The fence viewers have full author- 
ity to settle controversies arising out 
of disputes with reference to partition 
fences. Either party may apply to 
them either verbally or in writing. 
When they have been called upon to 
determine a controversy of this sort, 
the law requires that they shall give 
five days’ notice in writing to all the 
parties interested, stating in this no- 
tice the time and place of a meeting to 
settle the point in question. At that 
time and place, after hearing from all 
interested, they shall determine by 
written order the obligation, rights, 
and duties of the respective parties, 
and assign to each owner the part of 
the fence which he shall erect, rebuild, 
trim, cut back, or pay for, and fix the 
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value thereof, an? subscribe the time 
within which the same shall be com- 
pleted or paid for, and in case of re- 
pair may specify the kind of repairs 
to be made. 

After the fence viewers have ren- 
dered their decision, the law provides 
that if the erecting, rebuilding or re- 
pairing of such fence be not done with- 
in thirty days from and after the time 
fixed therefor in such order, the ad- 
joining owner may do or complete the 
same, and the value thereof may be 
fixed by the fence viewers, and unless 
the sum so fixed, together with all fees 
of the fence viewers, as taxed by them, 
is paid to the land owner so erecting, 
rebuilding, trimming or cutting back 
or repairing such fence, within ten 
days after the same is so ascertained, 
or when ordered to pay for an existing 
fence and the value therof is fixed by 
the fence viewers, the said sum, togeth 
er.with the fees of the fence viewers as 
fixed by them remains unpaid by the 
party in default for ten days, the per- 
son entitled thereto may recover dou 
ble said sum with the fees so taxed 
an action by ordinary proceedings. 














DON’T WORK FOR $1.50 A DAY 
—RUN A BUCKEYE DITCHER AND 
EARN TEN TIMES THAT AMOUNT 


OE of our best customers 
$15.00 to $18.00 net 
per day ditching among his neigh- 
bors; another netted $1080.00 in six 
months last season. Hundreds of 
other ““BUCKEYE”’ have 
done just as well and even better— 
they have. found out by actual expe- 
rience that the BUCKEYE TRAC- 
TION DITCHER is one of the great- 
est money-makers a man can’ buy. 
The demand for more and better farm 
drainage is constantly increasing and 
land owners will not pay the high prices 
of hand labor, but want to save in cost 
and time and get better ditehes. Your 
opportunity to make money is NOW— 
the earlier you start the more your earn- 
ings will be. Why not investigate and 
be convinced. 
Our new Catalog No. 2 sent free. 


The Buckeye 


Traction Ditcher Company 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


Eee 
Handsome Weather Vane 


Galvanized Steel Cupola FREE! 


With every one of our Matchless 
King Aerators we give a handsome 
By weather vane showing the four 


i points of the comeess and di- 
rection from whic . 
the wind is blowing. Betier Yet 


%euh this King Aerator Sanitary 


nade 


profits 


owners 











System gives an absolutely per-, 
















fect ventilation of the barn or 
stable. Positively removes the 

foul, impure, moisture-iaden air 
and gives the stock pure, fresh 
~™ air to breathe ali the time. 


Adds $1,000 Vaiue 
in appearance to yourplace 
and costs so little we are really 
ashamed to quote the price 
here. Endorsed by leading 
stockmen, agriculturists and 
the farm press. 
Costs less and looks bet- 
ter than wood cupolas. 
Don’t risk common iron 
— ventilators, which soon 
rust out. The King 
. =o Aerator Galvanized 
c E f pomneag a 8 -_4 
ek eee a 7 somely finishe 
; ; # =: ed durable aluminum 
eens settee and decorated in red 
and gold leaf, will last as long as the barn. 
Write today for our FREE NEW BOOK. 
Read what Roosevelt’s Commission says. Also 
the wonderful chapters, “Perishing From 
Thirst,” “Breathing Is Burning,” “Why You 
Get Sleepy in Church,” etc. Means dollars to 
you and good health to your stock. Address 


GALVANIZED STEEL CUPOLA CO. 
Dept. 11, Owatonna, Minn. « 
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First of all, find out if they | 





are tires which havea proven | | 


record for giving good service. | 


Find out about the tread, — 
the part of the tire that comes 
in contact with the ground and 
gets most of the hard wear. 

Learn about the Tough 
White Tread on 





and how it resists this wear 
as no other rubber ever did. 


Find out about the strength 
of the fabric we put in our 
tires—how it resists sudden 


life to the whole tire. 
This Tough White Tread and this 


superior fabric are features pecu- 
liar to Goodrich Tires and are not 
found in any others. 

They are partly responsible for the 
unique record for endurance pos= 
sessed by our tires and proved in 
every important road contest and 
tour for over ten years. 

The more you learn about Good- 
rich Tires, the easier it is to un¢ 
derstand why it takes a produc- 
tion of 2000 a day to supply the 
demand. 

Shall we send you more facts? 


You can buy Goodrich Tires 
almost everywhere. They are the 
Standard Tires of America. 
The B. F. GOODRICH CO. 

Largest in the World. 


Dept. F, AKRON, OHIO. 


Branches and Wholesale 
Tire Depots Everywhere. 


Yanks make ; 


Anyway, 
Try this 










Saves you at least 15 4 * 


nts a bushel on the cost of . 
3 * diggin ig. Gets the potatoes out 
of the ground clean and whole, 
;* 6All sizes. rE le vator diggers for large Ny 
;flelds. Success Jr. for small patches, sy) 
, Write for new catalogue of Diggers i 
.and Farm Machinery and let us tell 
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It's a pleasure to make gar 
den the IRON AGE W Ry _ 
no back breaking and grabbing with 
an old-fashioned hoe if you have our 
ait» No. 19C Wheel Cultivator and Plow. Ir n 
five minut poke a can do work that would 
, Fequire an hour the old way—that isn’t all 
)\ you do better work and iusure bi geer crops 
Cost $3.25. Has four attachments. 


| Weptnd Garden 


Tools 


| include # complete line of Wheel Hoes. 
Hand Drills, Fertilizer Distributors, etc. 
Prices, 82.50 to $12.00. A y or girl can 
operate them. Write to-day for our 75t 
Anniversary Catalogue showing also 
potato machinery, orchard end 
other toois. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO, 
Bor 2494 
N. J. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


| SPRING SEEDING OF ALFALFA IN 


THE HUMID SECTION. 


In central Nebraska and west, the 
farmer is in a manner compelled to 
sow his alfalfa in the spring, for the 
reason that he can not always secure 
sufficient moisture to insure germina- 
tion in August seeding. He must 
therefore sow in April, May or June, 
when conditions are such as to insure 
a full stand. A half stand of alfalfa 
is practically no stand. 

In the humid section we do-.not rec- 
ommend spring seeding at all. Al- 
though some men have been successful 
with it, it is altogether better to seed 
in August, when, with proper care, the 
farmer in the humid section can be 
reasonably certain of a supply of mois- 
ture sufficient to germinate his alfalfa 
seed. Where farmers in the humid 
section still insist on sowing their al- 
falfa in the spring, however, we ven- 
ture to make some suggestions: 

There are but two ways of sowing 
alfalfa in the spring, either with a 
nurse crop or without. We would not 
care to sow alfalfa without a nurse 
crop until we had in some way sprout- 
ed and killed the annual weeds which 
come up and grow with such luxuri- 
ance in the spring. 

If we were intending to sow alfalfa 
in the spring, we would begin treat- 
ment as early as possible, as if we 
were preparing for corn. We would 
disk as soon as the ground was in 
working condition. We would plow 
after disking, and harrow after 
plowing, and harrow whenever we saw 
the weeds starting until in May. We 
would then seed to alfalfa, giving it 
the full use of the land. 

If weeds grew, we would not bother 
with them, but allow them to grow 
with the alfalfa, and then cut the crop 
when it was beginning to throw out 
"This will get 
rid of the annual weeds. There are a 
class of weeds, however, that come up 
later, and thése will give you trouble. 
It is the custom of a good many farm- 
ers, when weeds begin to spring up 
and threaten to smother the alfalfa, 
to clip them back. The trouble with 
this is that this clipping does not help 
the alfalfa but hurts it, for the reason 
that alfalfa is not accustomed to being 
cut until it throws, out buds from the 
crown, or the root, near the ground. 
The weeds keep growing right along, 
however, even if cut back;,and in our 
experience we have found that this 
method of clipping alfalfa before it is 
ready to throw out buds is a positive 
disadvantage. 

If a nurse crop is used, we would 
select the earliest; winter wheat, if 
the stand is not too thick, or, better 
still, winter rye. By sowing alfalfa 
on winter wheat when it is two or 
three inches high, and then harrowing 
it as you would clover, you will kill a 
vast number of the annual weeds that 
grow in the spring. You will also 
have conserved moisture by breaking 
up the crust; and as your wheat will, 
in the latitude of central lowa, be off 
about the first week in July, the alfalfa 
will scarcely have made _ sufficient 
growth to be cut when the wheat is 
mowed. The wheat itself will tend to 
prevent weed growth. Rye would usu- 
ally be better than wheat, because it 
does not usually lodge, and can there- 
fore be cut high, thus avoiding cutting 
back the alfalfa before it is time. 

If neither of these are available, we 
would use early oats or barley, 
not more than a bushel and a half to 
the acre. We would prepare the 
ground thoroughly, continuing the 
preparation a week or two longer to 
get rid of the weeds, and then seed. 


We do not advise this practice of 
spring sowing; but if it is adopted, 
then we think the conditions above 


outlined would be most favorable for 


securing a stand. 


WEED SEEDS IN FLAX. 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know if it is possible to remove Can- 
ada thistle, Russian thistle, and quack 
grass from flaxseed. We referred this 
matter to Professor Bolley, of the 
North Dakota Experiment Station, who 
writes: 

“With the exception of pigeon grass 
and false flax, there is no necessity of 
sowing any sort of weed seed with flax. 
False flax is a mustard which produces 
a rather flat seed which is very apt to 

go along with the flax in any ordinary 
fanning mill. Pigeon grass, which is 


@ universal grass in all but new land 


seeding | 








regions, is also of such a size that part 
of the heavy grains are apt to remain 
in with the flaxseed. There is no ex- 
cuse for sowing Canada thistle, Rus- 
sian thistle, or quack grass. Canada 
thistle and Russian thistle are suffi- 
ciently small to go through any sieve 
which would be used in cleaning flax, 
and they are also very light in weight 
and should be blown over by any wind 
which is used. Quack grass also is of 
such a shape and lightness of weight 
that cleaning of flaxseed with a fan- 
ning mill should remove it.” 





ABORTION IN BROOD SOWS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My sows are losing their pigs which 
are not due for three to six weeks. 
Their feed has been corn in the morn- 
ing, with oats at night, and water be- 
fore them all the time. They also have 
the run of a large field and are not 
very fat. Five or six have already lost 
their pigs. What can I do?” 

It would seem from our correspond- 
ent’s statement that he has a case of 
epidemic abortion on hand. The only 
thing we can suggest is that he try 
the carbolic acid treatment which we 
have mentioned a number of times in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. A number of years 
ago we advised our readers who were 
having trouble with epidemic abortion 
to experiment with this treatment for 
sows by giving each sow five drops of 
melted crystallized carbolic acid in 
slop every three days until four doses 
have been given, then increase the 
dose gradually to ten drops once a 
week. , We had a number of reports 
the following year from subscribers 
who tried this with satisfactorw re- 
sults. One subscriber wrote: 

“TI gave the carbolic acid, five drops 
every third day, as you suggested, and 
it proved a complete success, eleven 
sOWs saving seventy-seven pigs.” An- 
other subscriber reported similarly 
satisfactory results. It is possible that 
a number of others have since used 
this treatment. If so, we would be 
glad to hear from them with complete 
statements of their experience. 

Get a small amount of pure crystal 
carbolic acid at the drug store, melt it 
and give as directed in the foregoing. 

When a sow aborts, she should at 
once be removed from the remainder 
of the herd, and the pen in which she 
has been should be thoroughly disin- 
fected. Epidemic abortion may run 
through the entire herd if it once gets 
a start. 





WILD MORNING-GLORY, OR BIND- 
WEED 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have twenty acres that is badly 
infested by morning-glories, and have 
been told that by plowing this ground 
the early part of the summer, and by 
keeping the roots exposed to the sun 
as much as possible by frequent disk- 
ings, they can be almost entirely erad- 
icated in one season. We have about 
decided to adopt this plan the coming 
season, but will modify it by sowing 
some crop to be plowed under for green 
manure, and are considering buck- 
wheat for this purpose. Is there any 
other crop which you can suggest that 
would be better than buckwheat, or 
can you offer any better plan of hand- 
ling this plot of ground that would se- 


cure the desired results, killing the 
morning-glories? If not, how thick 
should the buckwheat be sown per 
acre? How should the ground be pre- 


pared? This field was in corn last 
year, and the stalks are still standing.” 
The bind-weed, or wild morning- 
glory, is one of our dangerous weeds, 
ranking close to Canada thistle, quack 
grass and horse nettle. Like these, it 
is a perennial which propagates by un- 
derground root stocks, and produces an 
abundance of seed as well. Its vining 
habit is an additional point of mean- 
ness. In recent issues we have pub- 
lished quite complete instructions for 
quack grass and Canada thistle eradi- 
cation; these will also prove effective 
with morning-glories, although perhaps 
as a general rule not quite such severe 
measures are necessary with them. 
The general methods of morning- 
glory eradication may be grouped un- 
der four heads: the fallow method, the 
crop-smother method, the clean culti- 
vation method, and eradication with 
hogs. By the fallow method, the use 
of the ground is lost for a year, as it 
consists simply in plowing the ground 
in the spring and following throughout 
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the season by frequent diskings, har- 
rowings, and cultivations. This method 
does the work, but it is probable that 
the bind-weed may be destroyed with 
less labor. In using the crop-smother 
method, we would plow as early as 
convenient in the spring, disk and re- 
disk until the ground was in good 
shape and then seed to one of the fol- 
lowing crops: buckwheat, rape, millet, 
sorghum, or cowpeas. All of these, 
with the exception of rape, should be 
sown after the ground is well warmed 
up. If buckwheat were used, as our 
correspondent suggests, we would pre- 
pare the ground into a good seed bed, 
as for corn, and then either sow broad- 
cast at the rate of about a bushel and 
a half to the acre, or drill in at the rate 
of a bushel. The use of alfalfa is a 
variation of this method; the frequent 
cuttings seem to discourage the morn- 
ing-glories, and the alfaifa acts to 
smother them. 

Clean cultivation will kill out bind- 
weed. It takes more time, however, 
than most farmers are willing to give. 
Horse cultivation must be thorough 
and frequent, and followed several 
times with hand hoeing. 

Pasturing bind-weed infested fields 
with hogs is fairly effective. The hogs 
like the succulent underground root 
stocks and will root considerably in or- 
der to get them. The land may be 
plowee in the fall, the root stocks thus 
being turned up, and hogs allowed to 
run in the field during the winter. This 
method must, of course, be followed up 
by clean cultivation to kill the root 
stocks which escape, as well as the 
sprouting seed. Of all the methods of 
eradication, the clean cultivation and 
crop-smother methods —— to us as 
most practical. 
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A RIGHT Boy id FOR THE 
PIGLETS. 


Much of the profits of the farm this 
year will depend on giving the little 
pigs or piglets a right start in life. As- 
suming that hey have been well bred, 
they have a right to be well born; that 
is, born at a time and under condi- 
tions which would give them a fair 
chance in the battle of life. Our ob- 
ject in this article is to point out brief- 
ly what they are entitled to have, if 
they are entitled to be born at all. 

First, they should have a clean, dry 
place. To have pigs come in a damp, 
dark, poorly ventilated pen or stable is 
to invite failure. There is perhaps no 
other animal that needs sunlight more 
than the little pig. There is no other 
animal that is so poorly fitted to en- 
dure dampness. The pig is supposed 
to revel in filth; but it can not afford 
to first see the light of this world in 
a dirty place. Many pigs apparently 
wilt and die simply because they were 
born in pens infested with germs, that 
found entrance through the navel, a 
does navel ill in colts and calf cholera 
in calves. No brood sow should be 
put into a breeding pen until the place 
has been thoroughly cleansed. In it 
should be clean stfaw or leaves. Where 
flax straw is available, it is perhaps 
the best of all. Every breeding place 
of pigs should have not only sunlight 
but ventilation. 

As to the time when the farmer 
should plan to have the pigs come, 
that depends on circumstances. If he 
is prepared to give them proper care, 
we think there is no time better than 
February in the southern part of our 
territory, possibly March in the north- 
ern part. Pigs coming at that time can 
be pushed through on the ordinary 
corn belt farm, and be in the pork 
barrel before the assessor ever gets 
a chance to see them. 

Wherever the farmer may be lo- 
cated, he should arrange so that his 
pigs will come in a time of probable 
sunshine, and with the minimum of 
dark, foggy, damp days. There are 
some seasons when it will be difficult 
to protect them from dampness and 
to furnish them with the sunshine they 
absolutely need, no matter how wise 
may have been the planning. Under 
these circumstances, the death-rate 
among piglets is very large. 

Where pigs are to be kept over a 
year, as, for example, on large farms 
where they are expected to follow feed- 
ing cattle, probably as good a plan as 
any, and one involving the least labor 
and care, is to have them come in May 
or even in June, and to be farrowed in 
a pasture field. Sometimes disastrous 
Tesults follow even here, on account of 
storms and heavy rains. Some of the 
most successful and most experienced 
pig breeders we know of allow their 
brood sows to make their own nests in 
the pasiure, and then cover them with 
a board shelter, usually movable, that 
can be placed over the brood sow, open 
to the south, or in some fields to the 
east. Whatever may be the location 
of the farm, however, arrangements 
should be made for the four essential 
things: cleanliness, sunlight, ventila- 
tion and protection from storms. 





WHAT ADVERTISERS SHOULD 
KNOW. 


There are several things which every 
advertiser should know beyond the 
shadow of a doubt before placing his 
advertising contract with an agricul- 
tural paper or any other class of pa- 
pers. He should know the number of 
papers mailed. He should know where 
they go; and he should know the net 
cash price the publishers receive for 
each subscription. 

The first item determines the quan- 
tity of the circulation, the second the 
Jocation—a matter of very great im- 
portance to the advertiser who wishes 
to cover any particular field—and the 
third the quality. Some publishers will 
tell you that the last item does not con- 
cern you. It does, however, and most 
vitally. Your advertisement is lost un- 
less it is read. If the subscriber pays 
the full published price, he does it be- 
cause he wants the paper, and he will 
read it to get his money’s worth, with 
confidence that it must be valuable or 
else it could not insist on the full price. 
If he gets the paper free or at a merely 
nominal price, or thrown in with a lot 
of merchandise as premiums, reputed 
to be worth the price asked for the 
paper, he can not help feeling that it is 
not really worth much, and he rates 
the things advertised therein at about 
the same value as the paper itself. This 
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is human nature. We place little value 
on that which costs us little. If the 
subscriber does not pay at least for the 
white paper and postage, the adver- 
tiser must make it up, or the paper 
will have to go out of business. There- 
fore the advertiser should know the 
net cash price the publisher receives 
from the subscriber, so that he may 
determine how much of the cost of get- 
ting out the paper he (the advertiser) 
must pay and will pay, if he closes the 
contract. 





SHEEP LICE. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have sixty ewes and forty young 
lambs from two to three months old. I 
have discovered that both ewes and 
jambs are infested with lice, which stay 
on the feet and legs and cause the 
sheep to chew at their feet. These lice 
resemble chicken lice, and do not seem 
to be anywhere except on the feet and 
legs. What can I do with them? I do 
not want to shear until about May 
25th, and don’t know whether it will do 
to dip them, as I am afraid the lambs 
will not suck, owing to the scent of 
the dip on the wool.” 

The sheep louse is, fortunately, rare. 
We would be more inclined to think 


that our correspondent’s sheep were 
troubled with ticks. Lice are distin- 
guished from ticks by the size and 
shape. The full-grown tick is about 
one-fourth of an inch long, and about 
one-twentieth of an inch wide. It is 
somewhat hairy, and has an enlarged, 
bag-like abdomen. The sheep louse is 
about one-twelfth of an inch long and 
about one-thirtieth of an inch wide; 
its abdomen is much more slender. 

The remedy for both lice and ticks 
is thorough dipping. If, for any rea- 
son, it is impractical to dip, pyrethrum 
powder may be dusted through the 
wool and on the legs. If the lice are 
found only on the legs, we would think 
that a practical method of reaching 
them in case it is not desirable to dip 
would be to place twelve to eighteen 
inches of dip solution in a shallow tank 
or vat of some sort, and walk the sheep 
through it. An attendant might stand 
at one side and rub the dip thoroughly 
into the legs. This method should be 
very effective if the lice are not found 
on other parts of the body. 





TO CONVERT THE SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 


There is a great deal of complaint in 
the country at large of bank directors 
who do not direct, who allow their 
names to be used to give standing to 
the bank, while the management of its 
affairs is practically given over tg the 
cashier. We fear that there are alsoa 
good many school directors who do not 
direct farther than selecting the teach- 
er, and then turn over the manage- 
ment of the school entirely to her, 
with what aid she may get from the 
county superintendent. 

Not all school directors are of this 
class. We have a letter from a boy in 
Page county, lowa, who tells us what 
a director did for his school, as fol- 
lows: 

“He told us to bring some good seed 
corn to school, and he would come and 
get it and put it in his seed corn tester 
and test it for us. After the corn had 
sprouted, he brought his tester to 
school, and it seemed very interesting 
to see how the tester would sprout 
corn. The one that had the best ten 
ears received a prize of twenty-five 
cents.” 

Here’s direction, not in the way of 
selecting the school teacher, but in 
directing the minds of the pupils to 
a matter which will be of great inter- 
est to them all their lives. First, he 
shows his interest in them by going 
to them and making this proposition; 
second, in going to the trouble of 
showing them how his tester works, 
and the difference in the samples of 
corn brought in; and third, in paying 
twenty-five cents to the boy who had 
the best sample of corn. Those pupils 
will never forget this. It will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to each one of 
them that concludes to stay on the 
farm, and they are much more likely 
to stay on the farm than if their minds 
had not been so directed. 

This is but one of the ways in which 
a school director can direct, and the 
direction is most efficient because it 
goes straight to the mind of the pupil 
instead of coming indirectly through 
the teacher. The school director who 
will do this will keep an eye on the 
progress of the boys and girls in that 
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Elk—(SA) 


The most popular cultivator ever 
built. Biggest seller. This is a 
horse-lift, straddle seat machine. 
Any style of shovels or gangs. You 
will find the Elk the best made and 
easiest working cultivator you ever 
saw. 


Deere Rider—(RA) 


Many people prefer a hammock 
seat, mast style of cultivator. The 
Deere Rider is the standard of this 
type. It is a horse-lift machine, also. 
Has many new features. An elegant 
cultivator. Looks well—works well. 








Cultivating Corn 


Valuable Information for You 


Four Cultivators—the highest grade 
With them you can practice any system of cultivation 
Write for booklets 


Deere Surface—(LB) 


A strictly high grade surface culti- 


Booklets for all four of these cultivators mailed free 
In your request for them be sure you mention Package C 28 
Then you will get the right stuff 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


vator with balancing lever. You 
can use shovel rigs on this machine 
when needed. Tew don’t buy a 
surface cultivator until you have in- 
vestigated the LB—the best yet. 


Deere Two-Row—(NA) 


Why not cultivate two rows at a 
time? Saves time and money. The 
NA can be furnished with or without 
tongue-truck and with either shovels 
or surface blades. You would be sur- 
prised at the large number of two- 
row cultivators being used. 
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school. He will know them when he 
sees them, and they will know him. 
We fear there are many school direc- 
tors in the west who not only pay no 
attention to the boys and girls, but 
who pay no attention to the work of 
the teacher. They will drive by the 
school house frequently during the 
year, possibly on the way to town or 
to see a neighbor or attend to some 
business, without ever stopping to see 
how the teacher is getting along or 
showing the slightest sign of interest 
or offering the slightest encourage- 
ment. They do not even seem to take 
an interest in the school life of their 
own boys and girls. 

The country school teacher has a 
hard time of it at best. We need not 
mention her difficulties. Often she is 
inexperienced and does not receive the 
sympathy of th parents of the boys 
and girls. She has too many classes 
of different kinds, has to teach too 
many lessons to teach any of them 
well. This is especially true in an 
ungraded school, and comparatively 
few of the country schools are graded. 
Hence the country school teacher 
needs the sympathy and help of both 
parents and directors. 





BEAN PLANTING. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know how to plant navy 
beans on new breaking, which is rich, 
sandy loam with clay subsoil?” 

The bean requires a seed bed that 
has been worked into the very best of 
condition. Plowing preferably should 
be done the fall previous or early in 
the spring. As soon as the frost has 
gone out in the spring, the ground 
should be disked every week until 
planting time, which is late in May or 
early in June, a little later than corn 
planting. Navy beans are generally 
drilled in rows about thirty inches 
apart, and the seeds placed about four 
inches apart in the row. When plant- 
ing is done on a large scale, a grain 





drill or special bean drill is used. The 
seeds are planted one to three inches 
deep, depending upon the soil and the 
moisture conditions. From planting to 
harvest time, all that is necessary is to 
give continuous shallow cultivation. 





DEATH TRAPS FOR CATTLE. 


Have you any death traps for cattle 
on your place? The chances are that 
you have. We wiil tell you what we 
mean by “death traps”: Simply an un- 
grounded wire fence. Storms will 
come this summer. Cattle will drift 
before them to the fence; they will 
work along the fence to a corner, and 
there they will huddle. If lightning 
should strike that fence anywhere, if it 
is half a mile away from that point, 
the electricity will run along the wire 
till it has a chance to reach the earth, 
and the chances are that it will prob- 
ably kill these cattle. All our read- 
ers have known instance after instance 
where a dozen or more cattle were 
found dead in a fence corner. 

This is what we call a death trap. 
It is one of those death traps, how- 
ever, that can readily be avoided. All 
you need to do is to take a crowbar 
or other sharp iron of any kind, and 
drive it down as far as possible along 
each fifth fence post. Then take a 
piece of plain wire, put it down in the 
hole and staple it firmly to each wire 
in the fence. This will make a ground 
conductor; and if you have done this 
properly, putting the wire down to 
moisture, the chances of the cattle 
huddled together being struck are not 
one in a thousand. 

You will be repairing your fences 
this spring, and that is the time to do 
it. It will cost a little in the shape 
of wire. It will cost you some thought, 
which you will be all the better for 
giving; but it will protect your live 
stock. No insurance company ought to 
insure cattle in the field, unless the 
wires are grounded and death traps 
thus avoided. 
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Stop! 


Paying Hold Up 












Don’t continue to pay over a big part of 
our hard-earned money to the lumber com- 
ine. Stop paying them two or three profits 

on every piece of lumber and other building 

material you buy. 

_Keep in your pocket the biggest part of 
their profits. Do like hundreds of other con- 
tractors, farmers and builders are now doing. 


















Millwork Paint 
Hardware Building Material 


At Wholesale Delivered Prices 


We sell direct to the consumer—everything 
that is needed in the construction of any kind of a 
house, barn or other punent The quality we 

ive you is the best to be had. Many of your neigh- 

ors are now and have been buying of us for years. 
You will find it to be the best and most profitable 
move you ever made to break away from the old 
way of buying lumber and 


LET US FIGURE YOUR BILL 


Make it out today or have your carpenter do it 
—send it to us for our delivered price to your sta- 
tion. We will then be able to show you in actual 
dollars and cents just how much you will be able 
tosave. Better still, bring your bill to Council 
Bluffs, we will figure tt while you are in our office. 
We will show you our 8 1-2 acre plant full of lum- 
ber and other building materials. You can select 
and see your material loaded and started on the 
way, then you will go home satisfied, not only 
with the saving you have made, but knowing that 
you will build or repair with better material than 
you ever had before or could have got elsewhere, 

Vrite for our catalog. Address 


C. Hater Lumber Co. 
139 Broadway, Council Blutfs,la. 












A“ Sitting Room 
Overall 


Plenty of room in the Brody Overall, because 
it's made right by operators who know how. .A 
tailored overall is unusual, we know, but when 
aman is wearing a garment all day he wants 
comfort a great deal more than he does in sar- 
ments that are worn only on Sundays and special 
occasions. You pay no more for Brody Overalls, 
but you get solid comfort, because they fit like 
custom made clothes. 


Trade 


Mark 


Best Fitting Overalls 


sre made from best Denim. Wear like iron. 
Brody patented, self-adjusting buckle easily 
fastened or unfastened, but cannot accidentally 
come loose. Buttons will not pull off or tear the 
— Blast in smepentars, holds overalls with- 
out strain. Ye make a full line of well-fittin 

boys’ overalls and work clothes. 4 

Ask Your Dealer for 


Brody Made Work Clothes 


Best looking, best made, most comfortable. 
Made roomy, they fit snugly, yet will not chafe. 
If your dealer does not handle Brody Overalls 


and work clothes, write for our free style book. 


F. BRODY & SONS 
317 Court Avenue, 


tJ 
DES MOINES, 10WA 








Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


Just as strong and as as ever 
and more convenient. rite us and 
let us you how cheaply we 
can fit your old running gear with 
our superb 


Electric 
Steel 
Whoeels 


gee ah et an ont, ee all Soent-dowe, 
lo si g or apart or tire 
setting. Makes your wagon a real handy wagon. Our 
48 page book shove yes why no other wagon wheelsin 
Reading it. will Save you time, money and bores fest: 
e ave you time, mone o 
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PROTECT YOUR FAMILY AND LIVE 
STOCK FROM LIGHTNING. 


If it is important to protect livestock 
from lightning by doing away with 
the death traps found in most fields, it 


is still more important to protect your 
family by putting lightning rods on 
your house and barn. In states where 
statistics are furnished, as for ex- 
ample in Ohio, the evidence is over- 
whelming that a lightning rod prop- 
erly constructed affords almost com- 
plete security from lightning. 

A lightning rod is simply a good 
conductor. It may be of copper; it 
may be of iron, beginning in wet soil 
or in a cistern, stapled securely to the 
building without using any glass or 
other insulation, running to a sharp 
point and extending above the roof, 
and being firmly braced. The number 
depends on the size of the building. 
On an ordinary house two are suffi- 
cient; on a barn three may be needed. 

You say: What good will this do? 
If properly constructed, it will ordi- 
narily keep the building from being 
struck. A cloud is above you. Elec- 


Fig.e 
tricity is developed in that cloud, say 
positive electricity. That in itself de- 


| velops negative electricity in all the 


earth below it; and when this reaches 
a certain point of tension, the tend- 
ency will be to equalize the tension by 
a stroke up or down. Electricity pass- 
es off readily from a sharp point; and 
as this positive electricity is developed 
in the cloud, the negative passes off 
quietly through the rod, and your 
building is not liable to be struck, 
although a fence post or a _ tree 
near by may be. This, in brief, is the 
philosophy as taught in the schools, 
and experience shows that it is cor- 
rect. The only circumstances where 
this fails is when there are two clouds 
and the stroke from the more distant 
cloud passes from it to that more di- 
rectly over the building, and so over- 
charges it that a stroke may come be- 
fore the electrical tension can be 
equalized. 

Professor Terry, assistant professor 
of physics at the University of Wis- 
consin, in a recent issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, describes a method by 
which protection can be furnished 
against even this occasional stroke, 
which he calls the “B flash,” as dis- 
tinct from the “A flash,” or direct flash 
from a single cloud. We quote in full: 

“After all, there is no certainty that 
rods will protect against the B flash. 
The only sure protection is to have the 
entire building, sides and all, covered 
with sheet metal, for it is a funda- 
mental fact dn electrostatics that there 
can be no field inside a hollow con- 
ductor. A building with a metal roof 
with wires running to the ground at 
frequent intervals along the eaves, for 
all practical purposes fulfills this con- 
dition. For shingle-roofed buildings, 
a good approximation may be obtained 
by covering the entire roof with strips 
of woven wire fencing laid parallel to 
the gables, and grounding as before. 

“I now propose a method of wiring 
in accord with the recommendations 
of the Lightning Research Committee 
of Great Britain and the United States 
Weather Bureau, following which, any 
farmer at comparativey small expense 
may have his buildings protected. The 
only material needed is a sufficient 
length of No. 3 double galvanized iron 
telegraph wire, connecting T’s with 
set screws for making joints, galvan- 
ized iron staples, lag bolts % inch by 
6 inches, and a few old plow points. 
The general scheme is outlined in 
Figure 6, in which three terminals and 
two ground connections are shown. 
The terminals should be about twenty 
inches long, filed to a point at the tip, 
and not more than fifteen feet apart; 
a@ ground wire being run down alter- 
nately on opposite sides of the build- 
ing. The end terminals are made by 
simply bending up the horizontal wire 
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FISK 


TIRES 


O one can buy automobile tires wisely without 
knowing something of their design and con- 
struction. In the cross section of a Fisk Clincher 
binder besgmpel 2 ewe ey ine wpe ge 
e ric in W! ly lies the stre re) 

the tire, the soft rubber cushion to absorb road 
shocks and divert puncture; an extra layer of fabric 
as a er protection, and the ler outside 
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wearing s 
the action of road contact, air, moisture, etc. 
"THE. vulcanizing or curing of a tire consists in 
subjecting it to a certain heat temperature for a 
certain period of time in order to unite the separate 


parts into one mass, making of a tire when com- 
pleted nothing more or less than a wall of rubber. 
in which is embedded fabric placed in such position 
as will give the best results. 


OM this brief description the opportunity to 
lessen tire cost in the manufacturing process, 
or the chance of turning out a bad product through 
inexperience or poor workmanship can be appreci- 
ated. Poor rubber or fabric, improper mixing of 
the rubber compounds, bad curing or vulcanizing, 
the leaving out of one of the layers of fabric—all 
of these things can be done without the buyer 
being the wiser. 
IK Tires are insurance against dishonest prac- 
tices or faulty construction through lack of 
experience or poor workmanship. 


Send Us Your Address and We Will Mail a More De 
tailed Description of How Automobile Tites Are Made. 
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Let Galloway Save You $25.00 
to $40.00 ona Manure Spreader 


If you'll send a poeest for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
we can make a deal. If we do, you'llsave atleast $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style you want. And 
guarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. I know I 
have to go high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. The 
other fellow is right on the ground to fersuade you personally. My guality 
and a ae to doall my ———— Let metry it. Ourcapacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in order 

to quote the low prices - _Prices, $39.50 Up. ow 
I do—30 to 365 days free d 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- ~SEEE i 
antee in writing. 
$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 
That's fair, isn't it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I'l. 
make you, I'll print it in my next 
advertisement. 

Get your pencil or pen right now, and send 
me a postal for my big Spreader Book, showing 
5 styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I’llsend the 
book free and a proposition that will make you do 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me or not. 
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WE SHIP TO YOU ON TRIAL 


We will place one grader in a locality at reduced price. ERIE 
REVEKSIBLE GKRADER AND DITCHER, the best and 
most successful Grader and Ditcher on the market today. It is a giant 
in strength and yet so evenly balanced that one man can operate it with 
perfect ease. It will work on any soil that can be plowed with a common 
plow or that will bear upateam, It will construct a steep grade, level 
We want you to rutty roads, carry earth into hollows or build washed and gullied hillside 


® know this machine Yoads at the least possible expense. circulars, our trial offer, ete, 
as we know it. Minneapolis Separator Co., 332 Erie St. S. E., Minneapolis, Mi 


























the eaves, care must be taken to se- 
cure a long, gradual bend, since side 
flashes are likely to occur at these 
points.” 


after the necessary tees have been 
slipped on, and are held erect by wir- 
ing to the lag bolts, which have been 
firmly set in the ridge board, all wire 
being stapled to the building. The old 
fashioned rods were elaborately insu- 
lated from the building, but it is easily 
seen that for protection from the A 





INDEX FOR 1910. 
All requests from subscribers for 





flash good contact is essential, while 
for the B flash it makes little differ- 
ence. If there are chimneys or cupo- 
las, each must be provided with a ter- 
minal whose essential stands twenty 
inches above the highest point. In 
carrying the ridge board wire around 
chimneys and the ground wire over 





the 1910 index of Wallaces’ Farmer 
have now been supplied. Others who 
are maintaining a file of the 1910 is- 
sues can secure this index free on re- 
quest. Every subscriber should se- 
cure a binder, which sells at $1 post- 
paid, and maintain a permanent file of 
the Farmer for ready reference, 
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TROUBLE WITH EWES, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest your arti- 
cles on sheep, especially “Inflamma- 
tion of the Brain,” “Lamb Trouble,” 
and “Nodular Disease,” and while there 
is a chance you may be right in the 
whole, I believe there is also a chance 
that all of the correspondents have 
trouble springing from the same 
source—a kind of indigestion or com- 
paction of the bowels, caused by the 
rations eaten for some considerable 
period. It has now been nineteen years 
since I bought my first sheep. Since 
then I am almost ashamed to say how 
many I have seen sicken and die with 
just the symptoms you give. Most of 
those symptoms seem to me to point to 
the same thing in different stages. I 
commenced with grades, and gradually 
changed to registered stock, so have 
given it careful thought. I must say I 


never before saw anything like a rem- 
edy in print. Therefore, the only thing 
for me to do was to study and experi- 


ment until I found the cause and a pos- 
sible remedy. Probably this will not 
be of much interest in a scientifie way, 
but had I been able to get anything 
better I would gladly have taken it 
rather than experience such as it cost. 

The hardest thing for me to cdme to 
a conclusion on was the cause, and 
again I am ashamed of the time it took 
me. I could not believe that the feed 
that I was feeding could be wrong, yet 
right there my fault lay, regardless of 
the fact that the ewes were in good 
flesh. Right here let me say, I never 
saw the trouble in a male, or in a fe- 
male not with lamb. The symptoms 
always were the same, first, slowness 
of gait, stiffening and drawing of neck, 
getting worse and affecting the legs. 
This was followed by inability to stand, 
spasmodic action of legs striking for 
about three days, and death. During 
this time the nerves were very tense, 
and the ewe would get frightened at 
her best friend. The brain may be af- 
fected, I do not know; but if it is it is 
caused by the condition of the stom- 
ach. I have had the trouble when feed- 
ing corn fodder and mixed (clover and 
timothy) hay and straw for roughage, 
with a little grain. 

Timothy is bad stuff for sheep. Fod- 
der is good, I believe, but we must bal- 
ance it pretty well with some feed that 
will at all times keep the bowels loose. 
We can not raise lambs from a consti- 
pated ewe and make a profit. If the 
droppings seem dry and have a woody 
appearance there is a pretty strong 
danger signal. I have never had a case 
when feeding all the clover they want- 
ed and fodder for variety. 

Water comes next, and it is almost 
impossible to know that when a flock 
of sheep are driven to the trough that 
all of them drink. In cold weather the 
inclination seems to be for some to 
neglect it. Plenty of salt helps in mak- 
ing them thirsty, but the best arrange- 
ment I ever saw was a small trough 
in the sheep barn, attached to a supply 
tank, so that water was always ready, 
and they drank before going out into 
the cold. I intend to copy it. The rem- 
edy that keeps off nearly all of these 
troubles will, I believe, insure strong 
lambs. 

If a ewe has insufficient milk there 
is a reason, and in most cases that 
same reason is the- cause of the lamb 
being weak. It is not the right kind of 
feed, and, carry it far enough and we 
have the disease that keeps us all 
guessing. For medicine I use epsom 
salts, and as soon as it forces a pass- 
age, stop, and commence with a tonic 
and something to ease the pain. I have 
used tincture of aconite with good re- 
sults. The physic weakens the ewe, 
and when the relaxation of the muscles 
takes place a critical period is reached 
and many die. 

To close, let me say that even when 
We can save them, it is a poor make- 
shift, and a ewe with a stomach so de- 
ranged can rarely save her lamb, and 
usually does not amount to much. I 
always expect a ewe to get well if she 
loses her lamb before the trouble is ad- 
vanced too far. I have no authority 
for this except my own observation, 
but it seems to me that the strain is so 
great on the constitution at this time, 
making wool, milk, and forming lambs, 
that only the best muscle-building feed 
will carry them through safely. 

I honestly believe that I am right 
when I say that pure clover hay wilt 
prevent practically all of this trouble. 
I know that this is a very common 
trouble throughout the middle states at 
least. I also believe that at least 75 


per cent of the sheep get doctored for 
something else, aud many do not sure 
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vive the treatment. I may be too skep- 
tical, yet I believe that very little of 
this trouble can be traced to grubs or 
other head trouble. I do know that if 
I had not found that advice in every 
doctor book that I came in contact 
with, | would probably have been worth 
a good many hundred dollars more to- 
day. Nodular disease may be in some 
way connected with this trouble, and 
I intend to study it at every opportu- 
nity, but I believe that many times it 
is an effect rather than a cause. I have 
had this trouble without a sign of it 
after careful examination. 

’. F. BLACK, 


Bureau County, Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to the loss of ewes, I would 
suggest that the first trouble men- 
tioned is caused from gid, although the 
same might be caused by indigestion 
from the feeding of too much silage 
with an unbalanced ration of hay and 
grain. The trouble with the ewes hav- 
ing twins or triplets that have died 
showing symptoms of gid is no doubt 
caused by improper feeding, such as 
too much corn, too much coarse tim- 
othy or millet hay, and not enough ex- 
ercise. Would suggest the feeding of 
a liberal amount of oats and bran, with 
some oil cake, and give the ewes daily 


exercise. 
J. DONALD A, GREEN, 

Coles County, Illinois. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am at sea to know what is the 
trouble with the ewes. Have never had 
experience with same, and don’t think 
I should care to. I might suggest indi- 
gestion. This I have known to cause 
giddiness. I would suggest a change 
of feed, plenty of exercise, and no 


frozen grass. 
H. NOEL GIBSON, 

Dutchess County, New York. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From the description which your 
subscriber gives, we should judge that 
the trouble is gid or grub in the head. 
During our experience we have seen 
a number of similar cases. It is very 





true that the great proportion of the 
deaths occur in the late winter and 
early spring. This is undoubtedly 


or about by two causes; first, the 
gg of the worm which causes the 
soanibie is usually taken into the sys- 
tem in the late summer, when pastures 
are short and the length of time which 
it takes to develop under ordinary con- 
ditions would bring the trouble to a 
head in late winter. The only method 
by which sheep can get the grub into 
their system is via their stomach. The 
eggs are taken in with grass and de- 
velop into larvae while in the stom- 
ach. These larvae then find their way 
into the blood system, and under favor- 
able conditions will lodge in the brain 
tissue. 

The secondary cause is the condition 
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Shear Your Sheep 
with this Machine 


It makes the job infinitely easier than with the old hand shears. It takes the wool off 
evenly allover the body. It never injures or maims sheeplike hand shears and the even- 
ness of work done by this machine nets you from lic to 40c worth more wool per head. 


This Stewart Ball Bearing Machine No. 
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of the sheep’s system in late winter. 
Most flocks are fed largely on dry 
feeds and consequently are more or 
less constipated. This constipated con- 
dition favors the rapid development of 
the worm. Ewes carrying lambs are 
particularly susceptible because of the 
drain that the developing lamb causes 
on their systems. 

Gid is a disease which a large pro- 
portion of flock masters do not recog- 


nize, and therefore cures are seldom 
achieved. When a sheep shows the 
first symptoms (which are usualtiy 


walking in a circle or carrying the 
head tilted to one side), they should 
be treated. There are two treatments 
which we have seen used with consid- 
erable success. One consists of a 
drench composed of one tablespoon of 
spirits of turpentine mixed with one- 
half teacupful of raw linseed oil. This 
should be given every second or third 
day for a week or so. The other treat- 
ment consists of one-half tablespoon of 
Epsom salts with ten drops of aconite. 
In some cases a softening of the skull 
will appear directly over the _ spot 
where the grub is located. The skin 
and diseased bone should then be re- 
moved, and if the wound is kept clean 
the worm will loosen and drop off. We 
have always noticed that the gid is 
located on the side toward which the 
sheep inclines when moving. 

There has been a great deal of this 
trouble in Iowa during 1910. Probably 
it has originated from a common 
source. We believe that the spread is 
entirely due to infected pastures, for 
we have seen whole flocks destroyed 
when kept on an old pasture continu- 
ally. The main point in the eradication 
of the disease is prevention. Farmers 
will surely learn to provide fresh pas- 
tures for their flocks when the stom- 
ach worm and gid loom up as dangers 
in the old. The sheep themselves are 
not supposed to be instrumental in car- 
rying the disease. The larvae are sup- 
posed to develop in the intestines of 
dogs, and are thus distributed in the 
droppings. Whether this be true or 
not, it would never be advisable to al- 
low dogs to feed on the carcasses of 
sheep kuled by gid. 

GEO. McKERROW & SONS. 

Wisconsin 






To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The particulars mentioned in con- 
nection with ewe loss would indicate 
that such deaths were simply due to 
continual strong feeding of silage and 
probably other feeds of rather a sim- 
ilar nature, such as timothy hay. 
Strong feeding and lack of exercise 


often cause serious loss in breeding 
flocks, and the worst results come 


when the winter feeding season is ad- 
vanced and the ewes have come near 
to lambing time. 

We consider that the ordinary farm- 
er breeder makes his most serious mis- 


take just along these lines. Flocks 
which have what might be considered 
extra good care never give as good re- 


sults as flocks which have to rustle for 
their living. More rough feed and more 
exercise would greatly increase the re- 
turns from the average corn-belt flock. 
CHANDLER BROS. 
Iowa. 





PRESENT ROADS SATISFACTORY. 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

The article in your valued paper of 
March i7th by H. H. Polk persuades 
me for the first time to address my 
views of the road problem to an editor. 
I live in Washington county, where 
land sells from $100 to $225 per acre, 
three miles from a town. It is perhaps 
as bad a soil for.mud as can be found 
in the state, but we are satisfied with 
our present road management. 

It is our aim to maintain a grade 
and use the drag, which makes a road, 
when considered at all times of the 
year, that is good enough to entirely 
meet the needs of the people of Wash- 
ington county. 


i claim that local management is the 


only reasonable way, as one county 
may, by nature of their peculiar farm 
management, use the roads more than 
other counties. 


This is a county where mixed farm- 


ing prevails. Some grain, especially 
small grain, is marketed through the 
year, there being as a rule no month 


without three or four weeks of fairly 
good roads. 

From my farm of 420 acres, I have 
delivered horses, cattle, hogs and oats 
to the railroad station, three and one- 
fourth miles distant, since March 1, 
1910, to the amount of $19,500—all de- 
livered on roads that were entirely sat- 
isfactory—and in this amount of ton- 
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strength, its easy running quality, its beauty, before 
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nage a macadamized road which would 
cost at least $30,000 would not have 
benefited me one dollar. 

We consider the improvement of our 
home surroundings, farm _ buildings, 
preparations for the comfortable quar- 
tering of our livestock, tiling and build- 
ing up the soil, of far greater import- 
ance to us and of more lasting benefit 
to the commonwealth than expensive 
highways. And in my opinion it is no 
one’s affair outside of Washington 
county how the roads of the county 
are made; as they do not use them, 
they are in no position to advise. I 
think I voice the sentiment of all the 
people of Washington county, minus 
a few would-be public benefactors or 
agnostics, in the statement that we 
want no state laws telling us how our 
roads here in Washington county must 
be worked; and we strenuously object 
to being compelled by state laws to 
build expensive highways which we do 
not need. 

As I have learned to depend on Wal- 
laces’ Farmer as a safeguard for the 
Iowa farmer, I write you my troubles; 
as I am one of Iowa’s large number 
of young farmers who have bought 
farms and have no money to lavish on 
rural boulevards. 

D. D. STEPHENS. 

Washington County, Iowa. 





EFFECT OF THE FORMER SIRE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have full-blood Chester White 
hogs, but one of my old sows got out 
and found a red boar. If I keep her 
over and breed her next time to a full- 
blood Chester White, will the pigs be 
spotted, or are they at all liable to be 
so? The sow is a yearling and a very 
good one, and®*if she is spoiled for 
more than one litter, I shall sell her.” 

Formerly it was believed, largely on 
hearsay and tradition, that the influ- 
ence of a sire would extend for more 
than one mating. The historic exam- 
ple of that of a mare served 
by a quagga. Naturally, she produced 
a hybrid, which was more or less 
striped. Subsequently, she was bred 
to a stallion, but the colt of this serv- 
ice showed evidence of stripes, and a 
stiff mane. There are other examples 
of this sort, but none of them are very 
well certified, and most of them can 
easily be explained on the theory of 
coincidence. 

Science now says that the evidence 
at hand points definitely to the fact 
that the influence of the sire does not 
last for more than one mating in the 
case of our ordinary farm animals. 
This statement can not be applied lit- 
erally to poultry, however, since there 
a service lasts for a number of eggs. 
We should say that the Chester White 
sow, if bred next time to a pure Ches- 
ter White boar, should produce pure 
Chester White pigs. 


this is 


Divide the potest by the years of service 
—figuring cost of repairs. That 
gives a the cost-per-year. And the 
spreader that is lowest in ao ya 4 

is the one you want—providin tie = 
on iy p wigms sont petnctete. On 


~ Great 
Western 


Let us send you our big Art Catalog at once, 
so you can see how a spreader should be made 
if itis to stand up and do good work for a life- 
time. Then you will understand why so many 
spreaders are not giving satisfaction. You'll 
know just why the Great Western is used and en- 
dorsed by over 100,000 progressive farmers and 
by nearly every U. S. Government and State Ex- 
periment Station. .When you know the Great 


Western 
Construction 


you will realize that a spreader doesn’t have to 
mean constant repairs andtrouble. When you 
read how much oak, hickory, steel, malleable 
and wrought iron there is in the Great Western— 
you will know why itis the lowest in cost-per- 
year of any spreader in the world. 

First of all you wanta s/rong spreader. That 
depends mainly on the materials used. And the 
Great Western Catalog proves that we spare no 
expense to put quality into every part of the 
Great Western—from pole to beater. 

Then you want a spreader with a right-work- 
ing principle. You getitin the Great Western. 


Our big catalog tells you how the endless 
apronruns on three sets of large rollers. 
why there’s no friction—no binding. 
Great Western to be lightest in draft. 


‘Tells 
Proves the 
Tells 


How To Figure The Cost 
of a Manure Spreader 





about the great 16-inch unbreakable malleable 
fifth wheel—why the front end of the Great 
Western can't pull out—no matter how heavy 
the load or how soft the ground or how strong 
the horses. Read about the double solid oak 
bolsters. How they’re set two feet under the 
load so that the weight is divided evenly 
among all 4 wheels. These are merely sug- 
gestions of the many Great Western features 
and advantages. Read them a//, fully explained 
in our big, free book. Whenit comes to 


Price 


—don’t let any one fool you into buying @ 
spreader just because it’s /ow priced. Look for 
quality first and if you get it, be willing topaya 
few dollars more atthe start. You'll make it up 
in the first few months. But don’t buy any 
spreader until you read in the Great Western 
Catalog how a quality spreader shou/d be built. 
We'lltcil you afew simple tests to make 
some of the things to watch out for 


Write Now For Book 


You'll find a Great Western Spreader of a 
style and size to meet your requirements—wood 
or steel wheels—capacity of 35 bushels to 100 
bushels. And whichever Great Western you 
choose, you are guaranteed 50% less repairs, 0% 
greater durability and a 50% better machine 
thanany otherin the world. Write it in the con- 
tractif you want to. Sendus your name on 
a postal now—ask for Spreader Catalog No. 


SMITH MFG. COMPANY 
158 E. Harrison St, Chicago, Ill, 
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ing him all the middleman’s profits. Besides that 






Write for 
it Today. 


‘FROM MAKER AT 
‘WHOLESALE PRICES 


If you pay more for Harness than our price 
See you will pay too much and get no 
better Harness. You cannot afford to do it. We sell Harness 

and Saddles direct to the user at wholesale prices, sav- 


and guarantee satisfaction. Hundreds of customers buy all 
their Harness of us, and have for years; every sale satisfies and 
makes a friend for our shop—that means that our Harness and prices 
are right. Send for our big free Catalog, and see how we save you 
money—but don’t buy until you get the cataloe or you'll be sorry. 


Hi. & M. Harness Shop, so. 
TC 






















put the 
finest quality 
leather and work- 
manship in our goods 













49 Illinois Avenue 
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The Kemper Dise Furrow Opener 


consists of two discs attached to each runner of the corn 
planter. 
every hill the same depth. 
loose mellow seed-bed, gives a better stand, and is guar- 
anteed to increase the yield of corn 10 bushels or mere 
per acre, 


Mada 
WALKER MFG. CO., 


It makes a furrow the same asalister. Covers 
Cultivates the ground, makes 


The only way to plant corn in fall plowing. 


eby 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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INSIST 


On Good DURABLE 
UPHOLSTERING 


Under the springs you get the tough- 
est axles; over the springs the most 
luxurious, comfortable and durable 
upholstering that money can buy when 
you ride in 


KRATZER 
CARRIAG 


You never get a carriage with a rusty, second-hand look to the cushions 
when you buy a Kratzer. Only one of the many advantages in buying at home. 

The Upholstery on a Kratzer is done in finest quality all wool broadcloth 
tnat holds its brilliancy for years. It costs us 25% more—but it is three times 
more serviceable and pays in the long run. 

Whenever you look in a Kratzer vehicle, whether in a buggy, carriage, 
surrey or wagon, there you find the same painstaking discrimination in the choice 
of the raw material and the same splendid workmanship that has made the 
Kratzer a world beater. 


Built in the West for the West 


When you buy a Kratzer Vehicle, you not only get a carriage built to meet 
the requirements of Iowa and the Middle West, but you save the profit that in 
the purchase of other carriages must be split up between jobbers—transfer houses 
and transportation. Think this over! 


Don’t Miss Getting Our Beautiful Catalog 


It will tell you a lot of things you ought to know even if you are ever so little interested in buying 
8 carriage just now. Sent on request. If you tell who your dealer is, we will arrange for him to show 
you any Kratzer Carriage. 


KRATZER CARRIAGE COMPANY 
102 First Street, Des Moines, Iowa 





















































It has the Famous Stewart 
One-Nut Tension Knife—highest 
grade. The gears are all cut from 
the solid steel bar and made file 
hard. Then all are enclosed and 
protected from dust and dirt, 


where they run 

in constant oil 50 

bath. Price, all o 
as 
ee 








Clipped horses are fresh and full 
of life and vigor because they dry 
off quickly at night, rest well and 
get all the good from their food. 
Every man who considers the 
unnatural conditions under which 
horses are obliged to live and 
work, assists them to better 
health by clipping in the spring. 
No way has ever been devised for 
doing it SO EASILY and QUICK- 
LY as with this 


Stewart 
Ball Bearing 
Clipping 

achine 


This machine weighs only 36 Ibs. 
boxed. You can carry it about 
anywhere. it has 6 feet of 
new style, easy running 
flexible shaft, so all parts of 
the horse are reached easily. 


complete, as 
shown, is only 


It is Guaranteed 
for 25 Years 


and anyone can run it and do 
perfect clipping with it. 
at your 


GET ONE NOW 3.30" 


or send $2.00 and we will ship 
C. O. D. for the balance. 
rite for new 1911 catalogue. 


DO IT TODAY 


Chicago Flexible 
haft Company 


639 La Salle Ave. Chicago 


0 ere eneere yee ee -* 








The Ritchie Corrugated Culvert Go. 


Muscatine, lowa, and Marshalltown, lowa 

A great hue and ery for good roads, 
and good roads we must have, comes 
from all classes who have produce to 
market, and who are using the road 
for pleasure and profit. 

The first thing to consider in mak- 
ing good roads is to keep the water oft 
the roads. We know of no better way 
to do that than to use the Ritchie 
Corrugated Culvert Co.’s American 
Ingot Iron, Non-corrosive, Rust-re- 
sisting, Corrugated Culverts, warrant- 
ed to last fifty years. 

Correspondence solicited. Esti- 
mates furnished on application, at 

MUSCATINE, IOWA, or MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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A PLEA FOR MORE TREES | 


BY HENRY GILLESPIE, DELAWARE CO., IOWA. 
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Today and most of yesterday a high 


northwest wind has been blowing. As | 


I look out of my window across the 
fields, the air is dark with clouds of 
flying dust, despite the shining sun. 
After the windstorm is over, which 
will probably be tomorrow morning, 
the house will need as much of a dust- 
ing as if it were located next the IIli- 
nois Central railroad, on the lake front 
in Chicago. This flying dust will form 
banks and layers an inch or more thick 
along fences and ditches. The hills 
will be swept clean, and the fall plow- 
ing leveled to the frost or damp earth. 
If the wind continues, it will evapor- 
ate the moisture from the surface at 
the rate of about a quarter to three- 
quarters of an inch per hour, thus loos- 
ening another layer of soil to be blown 
away where it can do the farmer no 
good; eventually most of it will vanish 
in the Mississippi river, for the water- 
courses naturally catch most of the 
flying dust. 

A careful examination of the dust 
carried by the winds will show it to 
be composed of fine silt, decayed veg- 
etable matter, dry manure, and very 
fine particles of sand and grit, the 
richest and most available plant food 
that the soil furnishes. The coarse 
sand and gravel remain as a top dress- 
ing for next season's crops. Upon the 
plowed fields, which yesterday morn- 
ing were dark and moist—brown, 
sandy, and dry stretches appear, show- 
ing the rapid evaporation of water that 
will probably be needed next summer 
to feed the wells and springs, to slowly 
evaporate to form light showers, to 
water the pastures and growing crops. 

The cattle huddle about the barns, 
trying to escape the straight sweep 
of the winds, and, as far as they can, 
the gusts that eddy about stacks and 
buildings. Farmers and their families 
leave the spring work, already begun, 
and keep close to the stove. All nature 
is set back, and the whole land suf- 
fers loss today, and will suffer more 
ere the harvests are gathered because 
of these days of sweeping windstorms. 
Today a warming breeze from the 
south; tomorrow a gale from the 
north, with resulting and quick 
changes of temperature to which it is 
impossible for man, beast or vegeta- 
tion to adjust themselves without in- 
jury and loss. The trees and forests, 
nature’s instruments for prevention of 
sudden and extreme changes of tem- 
perature and of rainfall, are gone. 

Iowa Was never a timber state, yet 
those who came here before the sod 
was turned saw a rolling land of alter- 
nating pariries, like wild-flower gar- 
dens in August, and many streams 
with banks and hills covered with the 
green of woodland, for the most part 
small and varied species of oaks, but 
there were many acres of valuable tim- 
ber suitable for lumber, some of which 
can still be found sound and hard in 
the frames of the first houses that the 
settlers made for themselves. There 
was also no inconsiderable number of 
other trees, such as ash, hickory, but- 
ternut, basswood, maple, elm, poplar, 
and cherry. And until about twenty 
years ago many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of walnut trees were cut down 
throughout the state and shipped away 
in the log to eastern “mills. Besides 
the fringes of trees along the rivers 
and small streams, there were thou- 
sands of acres of “groves,” ranging 
from an isolated clump of trees to sec- 
tions and whole townships in size. 
Along the Mississippi river and in the 
northeastern counties, and in fact in 
all the state except the northwest 
quarter, extensive “woods” were the 
the rule, although the timber was not 
as valuable as that of the pine forests 
of the north or south, nor of the giant 
hardwoods of the Ohio valley. Iowa 
was deservedly called, as its name 
means, “The Beautiful Land,” 

But the farmer and the speculator 
saw that they could cut off the trees 
or sell the standing timber for fuel, 
for posts, or lumber, for enough in 
some cases to pay the first cost of the 
land, and they thought: It will be 
worth just as much or more for pas- 
ture or to cultivate as the woods, and 
will produce enough to buy posts and 
wood. So it is that Iowa is practically 
stripped of its once beautiful natural 
groves that covered many hills, and 
the winding stretches of “scrub oak” 








that fringed the banks of its water- 
ways witn a border of green in sum- 
mer and of golden brown in fall and 
winter. The hillsides are streaked with 
gullies which soon formed after the 
soil had been loosened by the plow, 
tons of rich leaf mold washed 
away, and many fields can not be cul- 
tivated because of these washouts, 
which can not be stopped without an 
outlay of more than the land is worth. 
Other lands are kept up to a profitable 
fertility only by diligent and intelili- 
gent farming methods, which are just 
beginning to be forced upon the peo- 
ple of the state. Drouths of severity 
may be expected any season, and riv- 
ers discharge their total annual volume 
of water in a few weeks of heavy 
spring floods, and the balance of the 
year are in such a state of low water 
that there is not enough to grind the 
feed that farmers need for their stock. 
Likewise, the rainfall of a treeless 
country is in alternating torrents and 
drouths; not the gentle and frequent 
showers that truly water the earth and 
make it to bear abundantly. Springs 
that once watered the cattle, giving 
them the purest and best water, espe- 
cially for the dairy caitle, of this or 
any other country, have dried up, and 
expensive deep wells and windmills 
must be relied upon to supply hard 
water. 

What can be done? First, let no 
short-sighted, narrow-minded, unpatri- 
otic, selfish man answer. He that 
prays only for “himself, his wife, his 
son John, and John’s wife,” for the 
short sojourn only that they will have 
below upon a large or a small piece of 
God’s earth, can do nothing. On the 
other hand, he who prays for himself 
and his neighbor, and for an honored 
name in the future, can do very much; 
in fact, he can do more for himself 
and his own family than the man of 
the opposite type. Every farm building 
and field can and should be protected 
from wind, and from sudden and ex- 


were 


treme changes in temperature and 
flood, by the judicious planting of 
trees. Those of the low bushing vari- 


eties are the best, such as willows, 
pines, cedars and firs. The latter are 
the best because they retain their 
foliage all the year and give shelter 
when it is most needed in the winter. 
The willows and poplars or cotton- 
woods are the quickest growing and 
the easiest to start, and they flourish 
almost anywhere, especially along 
washouts and sloughs. They also give 
early and quick protection that the 
young trees of more valuable woods 
but slower growth require. When the 
latter have reached such a size as to 
be useful for windbreaks, the willows 
can be gradually cut away, and will 
furnish a very good quality of fuel if 
thoroughly seasoned. Small fruit bush- 
es and quick-growing shrubs also fur- 
nish a near-the-ground protection for 
starting other trees, and as against 
the winds and drifting soils. The final 
aim should be a solid belt of from one 
to five rods wide or more of stately 
pines and evergreens and hardwoods 
of low branching habit and majestic 
growth. Farmers should unite in plant- 
ing them on their adjoining line 
fences, wherever such lines mark the 
natural location of effective wind- 
breaks. Such windbreaks should also 
be planted along the tops of natural 
ridges and upon the banks of streams 
where the soil is too steep or too poor 
to cultivate. Although in these places 
other varieties may be planted, accord- 
ing to those most available and the 
means at hand. 

This work of forestry is within the 
means of all farm owners and renters 
to a greater or less extent. If intelli- 
gently followed, it would, within five 
years, begin to be effective, and from 
the first year could be made profitable. 
In twenty years it would make the 
season of protected fields from six to 
ten days earlier in the spring and as 
much later in the fall, often meaning 
the saving of a valuable crop and a 
season’s hard work. In a generation, 
long lines of tree bulwarks and refor- 
ested hillsides and river banks would 
modify the fierce winds of winter and 
equalize the rainfall and climate of the 
whole country. Land from this cause 
alone would be worth from five to 
twenty-five per cent more than other- 
wise—not to mention the acres that 
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will be made worth nothing through 
drouth, flood and washouts if tree 
planting is not done, and the pleasure 
of living in an ideal country. 

While the time required to establish 
a permanent belt of pine or hardwood 
windbreak is not less than a full gen- 
eration, no one need hesitate to do his 
part on that account; it is a poor spec- 
imen of a man that can not get enough 
enjoyment out of seeing trees grow 
and feeling that he is doing something 
for posterity, just as others have be- 
fore done for him, to more than pay 
for the work and money he puts into 
it. Further, no one need wait the full 
time for tangible returns. Slow-grow- 
ing trees are easier started in the shel- 
ter and moisture given by bushes and 
quick-growing soft woods, which yield 
income after one year, as soon as a 
meadow yields hay. So much has been 
said about the catalpa that I may only 
add that it takes about ten years to 
grow fence posts in northern Iowa; 
farther south, where the season is 
longer, six years is sufficient. On the 
whole, it is probably the most profit- 
able as a tree crop to plant and culti- 
vate. Any young man can, by two or 
three seasons’ care in getting a catalpa 
grove well started, lay the foundation 
for a competence that will in middle 
life and old age give back to him and 
to his posterity many times whatever 
expense he may have been to in its 
care. 

In general, plant along fences and 
in vacant corners, hardy fruit-bearing 


trees, such as cherries, crab apples, 
plums and the like, and train wild 
grapevines to grow in them. About 


houses and grounds plant ornamental 
trees, hardwoods, native and foreign; 
aim for the greatest variety that will 
grow in this climate, and also keep 
up an orchard. Orchards would do 
fairly well in northern Iowa if pro- 
tected by solid windbreaks of pines or 
the like. 

The state and nation should encour- 
age, by assistance in the form of free- 
dom from taxation of all land devoted 
to forestry, by cash gratuities, and by 
a body of trained foresters to assist 
and advise in the foundation of forest 
growths; and also by mandatory laws 
to compel a stated area of every man’s 
land to be kept in trees, or planted out 
to reach a certain per cent of the whole 
land according to its soil, climate and 
topography. This is one direction in 
which more help can be given to pro- 


tect the geratest industry of America 
than some other directions in which 
politicians strive. Tree-growing, for- 
estry, is a live issue; there is none 
more important. Candidates for the 


people’s honors and their money ought 
to pledge themselves to it. Ask your 
party candidate before election about 
it. It should be, and rightly is, to some 
extent, taught in the country schools. 
Get interested, get the boys and girls 
interested, and the school and Sunday 
school, too. Treat yourself, and have 
all the members of your family treat 





themselves, to the joy and satisfac- 
tion of planting trees—at least one, 
better two or three, lest one should 
die. Have a family arbor day every 
year. Plant trees. Do it now! 





MULCHING TO RETARD GROWTH. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Will -mulching fruit trees after the 
ground is frozen in the early 
keep back the blossoming of the 
in the spring? We 
and we wish to 
point of view. 


winter 
trees 
ask this question, 
our 


answer it from 


Ve know the prevailing 
idea among farmers and fruit growers 


is that mulching will retard the bloom- 


ing of the trees in the spring. We 
claim the frozen condition of the 
grou 


d has nothing to do with retard- 


ing the buds, but the condition of the 
atmosphere surrounding the tree influ- 
ences the early putting forth of the 
buds. For illustration: The fruit 
trees near the shores of the Great 
Lakes do not bloom as early as fruit 
trees back from the lakes. The rea- 
son is that the lakes are frozen over 


and hold the ice long after the ground 
has thawed out. This stored up cold 
in the ice keeps the surrounding at- 
mosphere cold; hence holds back the 
fruit buds. In many places north on 
the shores of the Great Lakes, snow 
comes so early that the ground freezes 
but very little during the winter, and 
is gone long before the ice is out of 
the lakes. 

Another illustration: In the winter 
of 1909 we brought a branch of a rose 
bush through a small opening in a 
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ge profit from all the work, time, and money 
you put into your grain fields in the spring 
and summer depends on the harvest. Pre- 
paring the soil, planting good seed, and caring for 
the fields while the grain is growing—all are impor- 
tant—but the harvest is most important of all. 


all these things. 


You must appreciate how much depends on the 
harvesting machines you will use. You know that 
you cannot afford to risk using a machine that may 
break down during the few days in which you must 
harvest the value and profit ofa hundred day’s work. 
Why not take a lesson from the experience of mil- 
lions of other progressive farmers by choosing one 
of the six famousI H C harvesting machines? 


Champion McCormick Osborne 
Deering Milwaukee Plano 


Your time cannot be used to better advantage 
now than in looking over your present equipment 
and in investigating new machines if you are in the 
least doubtful of the capacity of your old machines 
tostand the strain of another season’s har 


themselves. 


the country. 


careful thought. 


work. 

Above all, your harvest 
must be carried on without in- 
terruption. ‘The rapidly ripen- 
ing grain waits for no man. 
Delays at harvest time are too 
expensive torisk. Your harvest- 
ing machines must be right. 





IHC 
Service Bureau 


The purpose of 
this Bureau is to 
furnish farmers 
with information 
on better farming. 


and be sure. 


If you have an . A 
worthy qunelee It takes time to consider 
pees catge llg carefully before de- 
tilizer, etc., write ciding on any harvest- 
to the I HC Ser- 7 : , 

vice Bureau, and ing machine. You not 


learn what our y wart He as 
ouperts and others only want dependa 











have found out bility, efficiency, 
at = strength, and dura- (Incorporated) 
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INSURE THE HARVEST PROFIT 


want amachine backed by a reputation that insures 
You want a machine backed byan 
organization that insures your getting absolutely 
jnterchangeable parts quickly in case of emergency. 
Don’t overlook that vitally important point. 


Many years of experiencefand constant improving 
has placed I H C harvesting machines in a class by 
Whether you choose a Champion, 
McCormick, Osborne, Milwaukee, Deering, or Plano, 
you areassured of a machine that is built according 
to the best principles of construction worked out by 
I HC experts after years of careful observance of 
harvesting machines at work, under every condition, 
in the fields of thousands of farmers throughout 


Why notseethe I H C local dealer at once? Now, 
while you are not nearly as busy as you will be later, 
is the time to give the harvesting machine question 
Before another sunset insure the 
profit of a hundred days. 
tell you which of the six I H C harvesting machines 
is best for your requirements—Champion, McCor- 
mick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, and Plano— 
all of the highest quality. Do not overlook their 
efficient lines of haying machines and tools. 


Don’t experiment with binder twine, either. Get 
one of the seven perfectly dependable brands of twine 
Choose Champion, McCormick, Os- 
borne, Deering, Milwaukee, Plano, or International— 
in Sisal, Standard, Manila, and Pure Manila brands. 


If not convenient for you to call on the 1 H C 
local dealer this week, write at once for catalogues 
and any information you especially desire. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 

















Let the I H C local dealer 


































tically during an entire season as we direct. 
Janesville Cultivators positively mean more corn to the acre and 100% crops. 

This Janesville is the cultivator you « 
medium cultivation. Perfect pulverizing is 

ground. Use it in hard or soft 

Cultivator has proven its worth time a y 
rains have given growth to very d e weeds. sy actual test, it has given perfect 
results in sun baked soil, almost rocklike. We guarantee its efficiency in any part 
of the country. The 


Janesville Disk Gultivator 


—pleases every dealer who sees it and every farmer who uses it. It is simplicity itself. 
Perfectly adjustable, and will accon date itself to any condition. ‘The handy 
ratchet levers are easi:y operated fr« he seat. Shifts the gang to angle desired. 
The tilt of gangs is controlled by ratchet levers, one on each gang, no bolts or 
wrenches used, no jerking or tugging necessary. This saves time. The scrapers 
are thrown on or off the disks by spring pressure foot levers. Has adjustable seat, 
dust-proof wheel boxes, an easy pull for the horses. Is equipped with 14 orl6disks, 
and with levelers and lister bars when ordered. 


Get These Free Books 


Tell all about our “Big 5’ line of Janesville Machines. 3e sure to ask for our 
Disk Cultivator Booklet and say whether you are also interested in Janesville 
Riding or Walking Plows—Janesville Riding or Walking Cultivators—or Janesville 
Disk Harrows. Let us send you our Free Booklets—tell you the names of 
leading dealers who can show you Janesville machines, and all facts about 
prices, etc. Write today. 


The Janesville Machine Co., w.Suewr™ 


ured. Itis the 


smooth or rough ground, 


















We know how much corn the Janesville Disk Cultivator will mean to you. 
take the zzcrease in yield on 40 acres for our pay, through your dealer, for one of these cultivators, if used 
‘That’s the best proof in the world of how confident we are that 


in depend on to work right at any time, in any kind of soil, for deep, shallow or 
only practical machine in cloddy, 
The Janesville Disk 

ain in river bottom country, and where excessive 










That’s why we gladly agree to 
rac- 














































window pane and trained it along the 
wall of the sitting room. The part of 
the branch inside put forth leaves and 
buds for blooming, while the part on | ing that mulching is not a good thing; 
the outside was as dormant as the rest | but we are claiming that mulching 
of the bush. It was zero weather out- | does not retard the blooming of the 


side, and the branch was frozen close 
up to the opening in the window pane. 
Please remember, we are not claim- 


trees, as many claim. We would like 
to hear from others who have made 


tests; not what you think, but what 
you know and have tested out. 
R. H. WADE. 
Michigan, 
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Ir AMERICAN 
Steel Fence Post 
Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thorough|y practi- 
cal,fillingevery requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever 
fence posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heav- 
ily zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten years’ 
actual use showing good as 


new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance. 


40-page catalog. sent free, fully 
illustrating and describing. Send 
for it. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Ask dealer to show samples and 
quote prices, or write us direct. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago: New York: 

115 Adams Street 30 Church Street 
Denver: San Francisco: 

First Nat. Bank Bldg. 16th and Folsom Sts. 











NO-SAG— 


Meo Adjustable Steel Gate > 























2 a 

F aad nat - 4 

The strongest gate on the market. A few 
points—Butit of Heavy Channel Steel—Swings 
both waya—Locks automatically—Eastly adjust- 
ed to any helght—WI!l not sag. Write today for 
_— and fall taformation. Will ship on 3u-day 
‘ree Trial. No money down, 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
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Fences and Gates for Farm.Home, 
CLEVELAND Parks or femetertes. Increase 
property values. Strong Lasting, 
Handsome. Easily erected. All heights up to 10 feet, Our 


catalog and prices will interest you. We pay freight, 
THE CLEVELAND FENCE AND GATE Co. 
165 WILLSON AVE. CLEVELAND, OH!I0 





@ Cheap as Wood. 
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We manufectore Lawn snd Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only. at manuta Eurere. prices. ° 
agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO, 957 lth St., Terre Haute, ind. 


Made_—= 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Colled Wire. Heavily Gaivanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co, 
Bor 32 Winchester, Indi 




















Don’t Rust Farm Fence 


vily galvanized.Sold 
irect to farmers at 
manufacturers’ prices. 
Poultry and Ornas- 


rs'profits. Catalog free. 
Get Special Offer. Write. 
THE WARD FENCE CO. 
BOX 383, DECATUR, 








Iwan Post Mole and Well Auger 


Rest for fence, telephone post holes and wells. 
Makes hole smoothly and quickly, empties 








easily. Three full turns com- 
plete post bole. —— Special price 
to introduce, Agents (IWAN 5 : 
Wanted where deal- @_ 4 


ers do not bandle. Ask dealer for 
it. Be sure Iwan Fros. is on handle casting., 
Write for “Ease digging’’ book free, 

IWAN BRBOTHLREs, Dox 45, So. Bend, Ind. 


LAWN FENCE 


















0 IT) S9909 Many jee. ae es 
‘ wood. 32 pace Catalogu 
as » WO Lees free. Special Prices to 
Mt De NA [AAAIN Churches and Cemeteries. 







oiled Spring Fence Co, 
Box W Winchester. Ind. 


ROWN FENCE-4=—==8 


aes 
Strongest, most durable fence “BL —— 
mmede Beneiest closest wires. Donble ===> 
galvanized. Practically indestruct:ble. Stock 
strong. Chicken tight. 14 to 35¢ per rod. Sample free, Wepayfrt. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 72 Cleveland, Obio 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


AGRICULTURE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A farm survey was undertaken by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in 1909, of four townships rep- 
resentative of the areas of the south- 
ern portion of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, in which a careful study of the 
equipment, expenses, and income on 
the farms in those townships was 
made, the results of which are of much 
interest in connection with the gen- 
eral status of agriculture in that sec- 
tion, and also furnish valuable data 
concerning the relative profitableness 
of several types of farming. 

The plan of the work was to visit 
personally each farmer within the 
area, and obtain from him and from 
observation the relative condition of 
the farms in the region, the prevailing 
types of farming, and the profitable- 
ness of these types for that section; 
also the distribution of capital, in- 
come and expenses, so as to gain a 
correct view of the agricultural indus- 
try as it now exists. 

The information gained has been 
carefully tabulated, and the conclu- 
sions deducted are published in Cir- 
cular No. 75, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
entitled Agricultural Survey of Four 
Townships in Southern New Hamp- 
shire, copies of which can be secured 
by application to the department. 

Throughout the whole region sur- 
veyed, and the same _ holds true 
throughout the state, the acreage of 
tillable land is very small, and the till- 
able land on each farm is usually made 
up of small, irregular fields, making 
extensive cultivation of large areas 
impossible. The average farmer of 
that section has three-fourths of his 
capital in real estate, including per- 
manent improvements, and one-fourth 
in equipment. Some of the,farmers 
were in receipt of very good salaries 
for their work, while on the other hand 
nearly one-third of them receive an in- 
come insufficient to pay five per cent 
on the capital invested, to say nothing 
of additional pay for their own time 
and labor, showing that the claim of 
some farmers that they work for noth- 
ing is true in many cases. A general 
correlation was found to exist between 
the ages of the farmers and their prof- 
its, but there were many exceptions, 
all the old men were not losing money. 
However, the results seemed to show 
that a farmer’s greatest earning ca- 
pacity is before he reaches the age of 
fifty years, and a large percentage of 
the farmers in that region are over 
that age. The average farmer in the 
region surveyed received $337 for his 
year’s work. 

Dairying and general farming are 
not so profitable in this region as eith- 
er fruit or poultry, as the farms are 
too small to yield satisfactorily under 
those systems. Fruit growing and 
poultry farming in combination would 
seem to be a very satisfactory solu- 
tion to many of the smaller hill farm- 
ers, especially if winter egg production 
is made the object of the poultry side 
of the work. 

The most successful farmers are not 
as a rule following methods of farm 
practice different from those not so 
successful, but are utilizing their land 
and equipment to better advantage, 
making greater profits, not by spend- 
ing less but by taking in more. 





CALF FEEDING EXPERIENCE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A subscriber from Missouri writes: 
“I was unusually interesed in Cap- 
tain Smith's address in the Farmer of 
February 17th. If it would be possible 
o get a few more items of information, 
I am sure other feeders as well as my- 
self would appreciate it. The weight 
and price per pound of calves and of 
heavy cattle at selling time. How many 
acres of corn, and about what yield, 
on his own place? I am planning to 
make baby beef of my crop of Angus 
calves this year, using a ration of clo- 
ver hay, corn and probably corn silage. 
Whether to feed the corn shredded, or 
corn and cob meal, and in what quan- 
tity and at what time to use the silage, 
are the questions before me.” 

Following I give the weight and 
price of calves and heavy cattle at 
selling time: July 4th, 54 calves, 38,510 
pounds, average 700 pounds, price 
$7.25, net $2,679.96; July 7th, 26 calves, 
24,160 pounds, average 925 pounds, 
price $7.35, net $1,737.63; about July 
14th, 52 calves, average 812 pounds, 
price $6.85, net $2,836.45; 4 head sold 
with big cattle, net $221; September 
26th, 19 calves, average 960 pounds, 
price $7.60, premium at fair $75, net 





barbs. 





Chicago New York 


March 31, 1911, 


Heavy Fence 


For Economy 


OVEN-WIRE FENCES must be heavy as 
they have to turn animals by sheer strength 
of the wire. 

from excessive pressure because the animal fears the 
Remove the barbs and the greatest strength 
of the animal is thrown upon the fence. 
must be larger and stronger. 
woven-wire fence the fence must be heavy. 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 


is a thoroughly galvanized square mesn fence of 
weight, strength and durability. Large wires are 
used and the whole fabric is woven together with 
the American hinged joint (patented)—the most 
substantial and flexible union possible. 
are positively locked and firmly held against side slip 
and yet are free to act like a hinge in yielding to 
pressure, returning quickly to place without bending 
or injuring the metal. 


Stocks of American Fence 
Dealers Everywhere—‘$'oc'3 0! American Fence 
where farm supplies are sold. The Fence is shipped to these 
points in carload lots, thereby securing the cheapest transpor- 
tation, and the saving in freight thus made enables it to be sold 
at the lowest prices. 
get the substantial advantages he is enabled to offer. 
there to serve the purchaser in person, offer the variety of 
selection and save the buyer money in many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 


A fence with barbs is protected 


Its wires 
To have a long-life 








Both wires 


Look for the American Fence dealer and 
He is 


Denver San Francisco 








of farmers and showing how fence may be employed to enhance the earning power of a farm. 


Send for copy of “American Fence News,” profusely illustrated, devoted to the interests i 


furnished tree upon appiwation. 
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GUUTHUETELEPRESREREHT 
RELIVE 
TURES H suits you. 
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durable. 


Cyclone Ornamental Fence is made of strong wires, heavily galvanized, rust proof. 

Reverse twist is made on the stay, not between, which absolutely prevents slackening. 
Cycicne’ Farm Gates are made of high-grade carbon steel and are strong and 
No holes in the frame to weaken it. - 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, _ - 
















CYCLONE ON 
ORNAMENTAL AS ca 
LAWN FENC 


“ - OOOCOO 
will give your place the dise 7am, 
rT ue tinctive one a —ae 

Prosperous, happy home. Our 
IRSA SESRSES hichich| many original exclusive de- 
BUREHIEFYTE signsare unrivaled forbeauty, 
Beit dignity and attractiveness. 9 
A) You'll find one that exactly 


‘. o ~ 
linea 


Write for Free catalog. 
Dept. 124, Waukegan, Ill. 











$1,450; April, 96 cattle, average 1,163 
pounds, price $7.10. 

I generally have in from 110 to 120 
acres of corn, and the yield varies. Two 
years ago I had eighty bushels on high 
upland, which had been in clover and 
manured. Last year, on account of dry 
weather corn averaged sixty-five bush- 
els; alfalfa hay, three tons per acre; 
small grain was good; oats, sixty-five 
bushels and winter wheat thirty-seven 
and one-half bushels. We cover on the 
500-acre farm about eighty acres with 
manure yearly; have tWo spreaders 
running now, as one load now before 
rain is worth two in the fall; and in 
addition to alfalfa generally sow clo- 
ver with small grain. Clover is much 
harder to cure than alfalfa, and as the 
seed costs almost as much, I am drift- 
ing into alfalfa altogether. 

If a small number of calves are fed 
and it is possible to grind cob meal, 
there is no finer feed. Outside of the 


question of whether the cob has any | 


food value, the fact remains that there 
is no fear of scouring, and the calves 
feed more evenly. After they have 
been on feed three or four months 
shelled corn can be safely used. Up to 
a week ago I have been feeding cob 
meal (four months) to 300 head of 
calves; but have now changed to 
shelled corn, not from choice, but from 
necessity, as farmers insist on shelling 
their corn. 

The amount to feed ought to vary 
with the cost of feeds. I am now feed- 
ing twelve pounds shelled corn daily 
and five pounds of alfalfa per head to 
the calves. I know of no cheaper or 
more economical ration. 

The gain this winter, owing to fine 
weather, has been phenomenal. Calves 
weighed in Sioux City stock yards, Oc- 
tober 22d, 368 pounds, and now weigh 
close to 700 pounds. 

The United States government has a 
man who visits the farm monthly and 
keeps the record up on my calves. AS 
everything is weighed, corn, hay, even 
straw, the record ought to be very 
complete. 

W. S. A. SMITH. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 











Township Trustees and County Boards 


LOOK HERE! 


Do you want to build a concrete culvert? 
Do you want the lightest, simplest and 
best molds on the market? If so, send 
today for our free illustrated catalog. 


Overturf Mold Co., Dumont, lowa 
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FARM FENC 


133¢ts.arod 

Fora 20-inch or 15 
cts. for 26in. Hog Fence; 287 | 
cts. for 50-inch poultry fence, 
Sold direct tothe farmer on 


/ 











1.48. Catalog free. am 
INTERLOCKING Fence Co. Ct -§- 
26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. © : 


NEVER SLIP KNOT FENCE 


wire in one piece. 

Made of Best High Carbon 

Steel Wire, heavily galvanized, 
26 INCH FENCE 


18 Cts. a Rod 


Other heights in pro- 
portion. Catalog Free. 
BRAZIL FENCE GO. 50x 102 BRAZIL, IND. 


134 Cents aRod 


For 18-In. 14 8-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 15e for 26-inch; 18 8-4e 
for 32-inch; fSe for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Boz 2906 gE, Ind. 
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AUTON LEVER 


A Farm Cushman Engine 
on Your Binder 
Costs 50¢ to Cut 25 Acres Per Day 


“YT have been using your 3-horse, all-purpose enrine oa my 
&-foot binder the last two seasons. It works excellent. The 
averace cost per day igs about 50c, and 1 have been cutting 
15 to 25 acres per day. I would certainly recommend them 
s a horsefiesh-saver, and without the engine I could not 
have saved my crop last year when it was so wet. It is the 

best all-round engine for any farmer to have.” 
-E. O. Gregg, Havelock, Neb. 





Furnishes all the power for operating—runs 
sickle, elevates, binds. Saves the horses—all 
they do is drawthe machine. The original 
binder engine. Light—weighs only 165 Ibs. 
—but very strong and powerful, and fits any 
binder. Complete attachments furnished. 


The All-Around Farm Engine 


A reliable power yon can handle and take anywhere 
to Pump, Saw, Grind, Ohurn, Spray, Sprinkle 
lawns, Kua tho Separator, Fannin ill or 
Washing Machine Shell Corn, Give Fire 

tection, Furnish Electric Light, Ete. You'll find 
ahuandred jobs forit. Does every one better than a 
hired man. F'ull3-horse power. Look intoit. Our fine 
new book is great on cutting farm expenses. Your 
copy1s8 waitingfor you. Free. Write for it today. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Pure Water 


Fattens Hogs 


Let Your Hogs Drink All They Want 
and Watch Them Put on Weight 


(5 all the facts about the wonderful 
money-saving and money-making ad- 

vantages of letting hogs, sheep and 
drink pure water whenever they 
Pure water keeps them healthy and 









































var 
chickens 
please. 
helps then assimilate the feed, so they fat- 
ten quickly atless expense. Place it before 
them so they can drink as much and as 
often as they wish. Let us send youa 


GEDGE AUTOMATIC 
STOCK FOUNTAIN 


On 15S Days’ Free Trial 


pplies your small stock with all the 
tney want—just when they want it. 
ind simple—no valves—no clogging— 
lirt and no overflow. 
n h water for 
2 days. Get 
Read reports 
these: “Does away 
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no money 


A iress— 


ad 


down, 





Gedge Bros. Iron 
Roofing Co. 

2432 Fletcher Street 

ANDERSON, _IND. 
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A RURAL ROAD GRADER AND DITCHER 


will do your a road work and make 


ditches thru your low land , 
q s. Don't buy 
Road Graders or Road Dr 
jers ags fore 
have my catalogue. os Betore gos 
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JUMBO, CLIMAX AND CHIEF 
STUMP PULLERS. CAPSTAN POWER DITCHING 


Li 
MACHINES, BOG LAND LEVELERS. Send for 
Catalogue of the machine that interests you, 
c. D. EDWARDS, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


LETTERS FROM 
7° 
Practical Farmers 
dine published byus in book form tell 
) e many ; 8 
[F2. paint or dis 
oe ; infectant, 
>um. e 

and eheaee 4 lice or mite 

er than any killer. 


Write for this book today. It’s FREE to you. 
TAROLEUM DEPT. 170maha Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


COST OF A HOG. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My observation has shown me that 
the large majority of farmers do not 
know how much it costs to produce a 
fat hog. Our city cousin, when he en- 
ters into a business venture, has to 
consider many financial points. If he 
desires to be a storekeeper, he will 
have to erect, or rent, a suitable build- 
ing in which to place his goods after 
buying them. He will consider the 
amount of his investment in building 
and stock, and allow for interest, taxes, 
insurance, depreciation (wear and tear) 
of building and goods, and many other 
things that will unavoidably occur. If 
at the end of the year he has taken in 
enough money to pay for the goods 
sold and the other various expense 
items and has money left, this may be 
regarded as his profit. 

The farmer likewise is in business, 
and, like his ciy cousin, should know, 
in order to do himself justice, where 
he stands. If hog rearing is one of the 
branches in his farming business, then 
it behooves him to ascertain by a sys- 
tematic method whether he is raising 
them at a profit or loss. Because he 
takes a load of hogs to market and 
brings back a handful of money is no 
evidence that he has made a profit on 
that load of hogs. To ascertain the 
facts requires inquiry somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Value of bred brood sow ........ $30.00 
Value of hog _ house, troughs, 


pens, bins for feed, etc........ 25.00 
Value of corn and other grain fed 

up to farrowing time ........ 5.00 
Value of grain fed to sow and six 

pigs from farrowing till wean- 

PN TID oa. asta.s ueicne ere teace 5.00 
Value of sow at weaning time... 20.00 
Cost of seed and work on half 

acre to furnish green feed for 

OE GIP bi cicnnvecurecentaaus 3.00 
Value of half acre with pig-tight 

DOD fas cbcsreudhscon stars ous 50.00 
Value of ninety bushels corn fed 

to six pigs from weaning time 

till each weighed 250 pounds 

(40 cents per bushel)......... 36.00 
Value of thirty bushels barley, 

fed to six pigs during same 

time (45 cents per bushel).... 13.50 
Salt and stock food ....... er 50 
Interest at 6 per cent on invest- 

ment of $163 for hog house, 

MD, THOG, GEG ccscsodcceauwus 10.75 
TREES, SOO DONE. bik cccasscaas 1.50 
Depreciation in value of hog 

house, fence, GtC. ....ccssccce 1.50 
Depreciation in value of sow.... 10.00 
Value of six 250-pound hogs at 

S COREE buds dvawekiciveadases 90.00 
Value of each fat RO: «<s6cc0ssc 15.00 
Total cost of producing six 250- 

wowed THE TEES 6s sc esciacsccs 86.75 
Cost of each fat NOS 2.6 cccccsas 14.46 
Proait on CAC BOS .ciccccseccs 4 

The above does not tell the whole 


story, for no allowance was made for 


probable loss, which ought to be reck- | 


oned at about 5 per cent; 5 per cent 
of $90 is $4.50. This would wipe out 
the above profit and the hogs would be 
produced at a loss. I have seen farm- 
ers lose 50 per cent of their fat hogs 
by cholera. Fat hogs are often lost in 
transit to market. Hogs are some- 
times smothered by overlaying, and 
often sows lay down their life in far- 
rowing. The above sow and six pigs 
required strict attention for over a 
year. It required fully one-half hour 
per day to feed and care for them. I 
have not mentioned the slop and skim- 
milk that sow and pigs got; but this is 
the farmer’s pleasure. 

Let us be fair about this hog busi- 
ness. Let’s stop our bragging. te- 
member we use a two-edged sword 
which invariably cuts us. Packers like 
to hear farmers brag about their big 
profits in raising hogs. It is a good 
excuse for them to lower prices. 

ANTHONY FAUL. 

South Dakota. 





DOES A SILO PAY? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is sufficient evidence now pub- 
lished by both farmers and experi- 
ment stations as to the value of corn 
silage to warrant any farmer of a prac- 
tical turn of mind in drawing the con- 
clusion that corn silage is a profitable 


feed. There are now some twenty ex- 
periment stations in the United 
States that have published data of 


some kind proving the very high feed- 
ing value of corn silage. The writer 
recently attended the short course at 
Waukon, Iowa. The professor had 














No need to stop at the ends. 
up come the discs by horse- power. 
again and discs are again in operation. 
your hands are free to handle the team. 


Adjustable Drag Bar—Here is another 
valuable patented feature. On others if 
the discs get out of line you must go to 

the repair shop. On the Imperial simply 






tighten bolts and your discs are in line. 
This means time saving just when time 
means money to you, and a saving of 
repair expense. 


beautiful, interesting book—free. 
LA CROSSE PLOW CO., 





MPERIAL 


This drill has time and money-saving features which, because 
of os ante are found in no other drill, These extra features 


make seeding with the Imperial fast, easy work, and cost you nothing extra. 
LET THE HORSES DO THE LIFTING 


You don’t need to break your back lifting discs by hand on the Imperial. 


Keep on driving. 
~ When you have turned, shift the lever 


loosen two bolts, bring drag bar into line, , 


Write for Catalog—It means money for you to find out about these 
exclusive patented features. Illustrated 
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DRILL 






HORSE 
LIFT 















Simply shift a small iever and 






No stopping, no lifting by hand. Both 


Disc Bearings onthe Imperial need oil- 
ing only once a year. They are more com- 
paci and have a greater clearance betweea 
them than on any other drill, 

All these extra features mean easier, 
faster seeding, less work, less expense, but. 
they cost you nothing extra, 

The Imperial will not clog in corn 
stalks or trash, has light draft, strongly 
constructed and supremely durable. 





















and printed in four colors—a 
Write today. 


Dep't K La Crosse, Wis. 


















EASY RUNNING 
Hundreds of satisfied 
users in the Northwest 









Strong 
and Durable 





QUACK-GRASS Anaiesestnazs 






and does the work 


H is chea 
Our New Machine more effectively than any- 
thing on the market, It assures enough better 
crops to easily pay for itself in one season. 
Write today for full particulars. 
‘ ' , 

Austin Weed Exterminator Man’fg. Co., 
‘208 North River St., Austin, Minnesota 














IMMUNES 
Healthy Hogs 


All Farmers Can 
Immune Their 


Own Hogs 
Saves Farmers 
Thousands 
of Dollars 


Hy We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 
Special Offer ing syringe and enough Cholera Anti- 
toxin to thoroughly immune 80 healthy hogs for $15.00. This Remedy 
Valuable Booklet Free. Telling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick hogs. i 


DeVaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., Chicago 





CURES 
SICK HOGS 


14 Years’ Experi- 
ence Behind 


Guarantee Your 
Hogs’ Safet 
Write now 


Farmers, read it! 








GOOD PRODUCING 


BY THE NORTHWESTERN LIVE 





AGENTS WANTED 


STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





1N 1OWA, NEBRASKA. ILLINOIS. MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA. 
INSURES HORSES AND REGISTERED CATTLE AGAINST DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, 


DES MOINES, 1OWA 











numerous rations outlined on large 
charts. Attention was called particu- 
larly to two rations for dairy cows. A 
farmer said he figured the expense of 
each ration per day. One had silage 
and hay and grain. The other had 
hay and grain. He said that, valuing 
hay at $10 per ton and silage at $4 per 
ton, the silage ration cost two and 
one-half cents per cow per day less 
than the hay ration. According to the 
chart, the hay ration showed a little 
higher nutritive value, as I now re- 
member. 

Think of it! At $4 per ton the farm- 
er may obtain ten times $4, or $40 
per acre, for his corn. The same corn 
husked and sold wii bring about thir- 
ty-five times 40 cents, or $14 per acre. 
We have made no allowance for labor 
in either case. The cornstalks remain- 
ing in the field after husking are often 
sold for 50 cents per acre. Their value 
will probably not exceed one dollar 
per acre. Of course, when we figura 
the cost of cutting and putting the 
corn in the silo, it is not far from 50 
cents per ton, or $5 per acre, on corn 
yielding thirty-five bushels. Now in 
these figures the team is charged at 
the rate of $2 per day. In making that 
comparison with husking and cribbing 
we should also charge $2 per day for 
the team. Assuming that the average 
man will husk seventy bushels per 
day, and that only one man husks with 
a team, the expense per acre of thirty- 
five bushels would amount to $2.40. 
There is therefore a difference of only 
$1.60 per acre between husking and 
cribbing corn and cutting and filling 
the silo. Silage has proved valuable 
and profitable for horses, sheep, brood 
sows, cows and fattening cattle. 
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The Harrow You Need 
To Use On Plowed 
Down Corn Stubble 


because the sharp, sloping knives 
cut through, chopping the corn stub- 

ble an. trash, leaving it buried 
where it has the greatest valne asa 
fertilizer. ecmeny ne no lumps or ale 
Spaces between the furrows wicre the 
*ACME” is used. The 


ACM 


Pulverizing H t 
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cuts, crushes, levels, turns 201 emoothes in 
@ne operation, working equally wel! on ali soil 
whether they be heav ot light. Sizes to sul 
wr requirements— 74% feet wide. The 
meme is easily handled; there is the least 
strainon your horses: it is light in weight and 
in draft; the lowest priced riding Harrow on 
the market. Let us send you our combined 
catalog and booklet, “Preparation of the Soll” 
—free, written by practical farmers, showing 
how to raise larger crops, bigger profits, illus 
trating and describing the“ ACME” line. Ask 
your dealer about the “ACME” Harrow. He 
has it. Or address 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc. 
138 Division Ave., Millington, N. 8 


General Agents, 
orYou 1 @iOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mra. Henry 
‘Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
@ad Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 

and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
allaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 














THE FARMER'S CHALLENGE, 


Blow, ye winds, and lay on, .ye storms, 

And come, ye pests, in rabble swarms, 

eo fall, ye blights, in legion forms— 
am here: I surrender not, 

no yield my place one piece or jot— 

For these are my lands 

And these are my hands— 

bone of the folk that resistlessly 

stands. 


I am 


The blood of old plowmen runs hard in 
my arm; 

Of axmen and yeomen and battlemen, all 

Who fought and who flinched not by 
marish and wall; 

Who met the bold day 


alarm. 
My Sather- kind sleep, but [I hear the old 


and chased ev'ry 


all, 
And fight the hot battle by forge and by 
farm 
For these are my 
And these are my hands— 


lands 


£ am bone of the folk that resistlessly 
stands. 
Pref. L. H. Bailey, 
Cornell University. 


A SUGGESTION, 

We have had several invitations to 
subscribe for poultry and agricultural 
papers at a very low price, and have 
had offered as a further inducement 
a subscription to a woman’s paper 
thrown in at “a very special price 
which we are authorized to offer for 
a short time reserve the 
privilege of withdrawing at any time.” 

The poultry paper is harmless, but 
mothers should be very careful about 
admitting its trashy companion into 
the home. No matter how low the 
price, do not give any periodical the 
privilege of entering your home with- 
out careful investigation. Read it 
through, advertisements and all. 

A girl from a good tamily made a 
serious mis-step. Her family had been 
most careful about her choice of 
friends, but not about her choice of 
reading. Bitterly she told them that 
if they had not allowed trashy litera- 
ture to enter the home, to arouse her 
curiosity, and to soil her pure mind, 
that she never would have gone 
wrong. 

Some very excellent papers are pub- 
lished at a low price; no one should 
begrudge the time required to sift the 
good from the bad. There is no emetic 
ior poison of the mind. Children are 
nearly sure to read any paper which 
comes; let only the clean, wholesome 
papers come into the home. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ARBOR DAY— 
APRIL 26TH. 


The Department of Education sends 
out the following suggestions for the 


observance of Arbor Day in the 
schools: 
“Composition may be prepared by 


older pupils upon yarious subjects ap- 
propriate for Arbor Day. The follow- 
ing are suggested: How trees help 
the birds, famous trees in history, our 
duties to posterity, how trees influence 
climate, a short history of Arbor Day, 
general usefulness of trees, nut-bearing 
trees, the birds I know, why birds 
should receive our protection. 

“The teacher should inculcate in his 
pupils a desire to know more of the 
subject of tree, shrub and flower cul- 
ture, and thus impart practical infor- 


‘mation and at the same time cultivate 


that fine aesthetic nature so much to 
be desired in all. 

“Do not make your program too 
long. Put into it all the life and en- 
thusiasm of which you are capable. 
Some of the best lessons pupils receive 
are given incidentally. In teaching 
the utility of trees, make the pupils 
appreciate their value in furnishing 
food, materials for clothing, ropes, 
medicine, oils, homes for birds, houses, 
furniture, etc. Show their uses as de- 
fences against storms, from avalanches 
in Switzerland, and in _ preserving 
health by counteracting the influences 
of malaria; their influence in increas- 
ing rainfall, retaining moisture and 
modifying the temperature. It is bet- 
ter to have a child enjoy what he 
knows, and love what he enjoys, than 
to serve up raw facts by the thousand. 

“Songs suitable for Arbor Day may 
he found in any song book. For the 
primary grades the following may be 
used: Little Maid Margery, The Wren 
and the Hen, Blossom-Time, Little 
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Birdie in the Tree, The Bluebird’s 
Song, Robin’s Apology, Little Pussy 
Willow, Don’t You See Me Coming, 
Coming?, Birdies’ Ball. For the high- 
er grades: In Woods is Peace, Come 
to the Old Oak Tree, All Things 
Bright and Beautiful, Swinging "Neath 
the Old Apple-Tree, The Cuckoo, May 
Day, etc.” 





A GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


Governor Johnson, in his message to 
the school children of California, urg- 
ing them to observe Bird and Arbor 
Day, said: 

“The love of birds and trees is one 
of the healthiest emotions of the hu- 
man heart. It may well be cultivated. 
There is no more innocent and no more 
gratifying source of enjoyment than 
intelligent interest in the beauties of 
nature. Learn to know the calls and 
plumage of our birds, the varying fol- 
iage of our trees; grow to love the 
quiet places where they may best be 
studied, and you will be happier and 
better citizens of our great state.” 

The sunshine, the open places, the 
voices of nature! That’s the medicine 
for sick minds. Get into the country 
all you can, and work for public poli- 
cies that will open the land to the 
people. 





FAVORITE VARIETIES. 


It was a busy day in the seed store. 
With the first spring-like day, every- 
one’s thoughts seemed turned garden- 
wards, and the townsman, the subur- 
banite, and the country woman were 
in buying seeds. 

The townsman wanted grass seed: 
“Put me up what I'll need in the way 
of a good mixture of grass seed for a 
town lot,” he said. The clerk was a 
new one, and not posted on grass mix- 
tures, but he weighed out twice as 
much as was needed of a mixture of 
the grass seeds in the drawers nearest 
him, and the townsman went away sat- 
istied. 

The lady from the suburbs wanted 
sweet and garden peas. “I leave the 
varieties entirely to you,” she _ twit- 
tered, “only do let me have plenty of 
the marrowfat and ‘petitpois’ garden 


peas, and don’t put any purple in the 
mixture of sweet peas. I think four 
quarts of garden peas and a pint of 


mixed sweet peas will be enough.” 

As the “petit-pois” were known to 
the clerk only on the labels of cans of 
French peas, he filled the order with 
four quarts of marrowfats. (Inadver- 
tently he omitted the light shades from 
the mixture of sweet peas, and when 
his customer found it out at blossom- 
ing time, she was most indignant.) 

The country customer drew out a 
neatly written list, when the clerk was 
at leisure to wait on her. She ordered 
some 
Wonder garden peas for early; Mece- 
Lean’s Advancer and Telephone for 
second early and main crop, and Cham- 
pion of England and Marrowfat for 
late. (When she planted she put in 
the early, medium and late at the one 
sowing, as the time of ripening made 
a succession.) 

She ordered the Golden Bantam, 
Country Gentleman, and Stowell’s Ev- 
ergreen for sweet corn, and so on down 
the list; she knew what she wanted, 
and what she could expect from the 
seed ordered, and having been a silent 
observer of the clerk’s method of serv- 
ing customers, she “tagged” from 
counter to counter, carefully scrutiniz- 
ing the labels on the drawers he took 
her seeds from. 

“These your favorite varieties?” 
queried the clerk, who was really anx- 
ious to learn his business. 


“These are my favorites,” replied 
his customer, and when later on, a 
timid young bride asked him to be 


good enough to recommend varieties 
to her, he spoke glibly of the varieties 
ordered by his country customer, add- 
ing: “These are the varieties I sold to 
a friend of mine from the country to- 
day, and she is a lady who will not 
have anything but the best.” 

Moral: Make notes on the varieties 
that please you best, and know what 
you want to get if you expect to get 
the best results from your garden. 





MEAT RECHAUFFE, 


Meat rechauffe, doesn’t that sound 
elaborate; yet it is only meat reheated, 
warmed up. Our Irish cook used to 
run the meat through a meat grinder, 
make a mound of the meat wet with 


Knott’s Excelsior and American ’ 
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HELP YOUR WIFE 


BY GETTING THE 


Gem Power Washer 


The best machine on the market. 
and it is very popular wherever introduced. 
longer dread washing day if you have aGem Washer on the place. 

Ask your dealer to show you the G-E-M, or write to us for cir- 
cular giving full description. 


Grinnell Washing Machine Co., 


Any lady can easily operate the 
You will no 


Grinnell, Iowa 








center of a baking dish, and border it 
with cold mashed potatoes. She care- 
fully spread cold gravy over the pota- 
toes and meat, and browned it in the 
oven long enough to insure thorough 
heating. Sometimes she termed it 
“meat rechauffe,” again “shepherd 
pie; but which ever name it went by, 
it was good. 





THE KITCHEN CABINET. 


To Hearts and Homes 

I wish every housekeeper could have 
the comfort I am getting out of my 
kitchen cabinet. When we moved we 
found neither cupboard nor pantry 
space (you know what that means to 
a housekeeper); but now that I have 
a kitchen cabinet that holds every- 
thing I need in compact space, I don’t 
miss the cupboards. 

My cabinet has a cupboard, metal- 
lined bread box, mice-proof flour and 
meal bins, and storage room for staple 
groceries. It saves me hours of time 
during the year, and I know I am do- 
ing my work better, easier and quicker 
for the saving of unnecessary steps. A 
house without a cupboard space need 
have no terrors for the housekeeper 
who can get a kitchen cabinet. 

MRS. H. A. C. 





WILD CUCUMBERS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

My kitchen has a door and window 
in the south, but no porch; so I plant 
wild cucumbers on the east and train 
them over door and window. They 
grow quickly, make a fine shade, and 
when fall comes, are easily removed 
to let the blessed sunshine in. 

MRS. C. A. NEWTON. 





FROM A LOVER OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Walk over your country home in 
early springtime. Note the beautiful 
lawn, the early flowers, the orchard 
laden with its sweet-scented blossoms, 
the birds flitting from tree to tree, 
and the green-carpeted meadows that 
stretch far and away; then think of 
the adv antage | you have over your city 
sisters 

Besides the ‘beauty of the country, 
we country women can have luscious 
fruits, vegetables and grains of all 
kinds in their season. Our dinners 
can be of the most delicious, healthful 
foods, milk and butter from the dairy, 
vegetables and fruits fresh from the 
garden. We may breathe the purest 
of air instead of the smoke our city 
sisters are stifled with. Enjoy these 
blessings and be content. 

MRS. L. B. 





HELP FOR THE BACHELOR. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Of all our farm products none are 
more wholesome and nutritious than 
eggs; then, too, they are so quickly 
and easily prepared. In the morning, 
when you have a fire, put your eggs, 
as many as you see fit, into a kettle or 
pan and cover with boiling water. If 
you wish some of them for breakfast, 
and like them _ soft-cooked, remove 
from the fire in three minutes and al- 
low the remainder to boil for one-half 
hour. The yolks will then be mealy 
and easily digested. With a large 
spoon lift the eggs from the kettle and 
plunge them into cold water. This 
causes them to “peel” smoothly. These, 
if left in the shells, will keep for sev- 
eral days, and are very nice cold. 

If you are fond of poached eggs, fill 
your skillet almost full of boiling 
water and break the eggs carefully into 
it; cover and set on back of stove for 
three minutes. The white of the egg 
will then be set around the yolk, and 
they may be lifted aud flavored with 
salt, pepper and butter. If you wish 
to have fried eggs some cool morning 


enough cold gravy to moisten it, in the ' for breakfast, set your skillet over the 





Week’s Washing 


Done_in Ten Minutes 


” No more backaches from bending 
over washtub for hours No more 
8 from g¢ pt las en stea 
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Money Back 


Guarantee 
Wrings first 
batch while Bee 
ond batch is 
washing Oniy 
combination ma- 
chine built, 

"ashes an v¢ 
tworings big family washing » m 1 ) minut 
Both washer and wringer work automatically. Exclus- 
ive safety pedal feature. Stop the destructive a crubbing- 
brush board way. Get a Meadows Power Washer. I¢ 
works itself. rite for more facta—to-day—now. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., Dept. D , Pontiac, Llinois 


Agents Wanted 


on all rural routes to sell our coffees, teas, spices ex- 
tracts, etc., with premiums. Liberal commission 
paid responsible parties. Perinranent employment 
assured, Write for particulars. Refer to any bank 


in city. 
" SINCLAIR TEA & COFFEE COMPANY 
Established 1898 Marshalltown, lowa 


MAKE YOUR OLD CARPETS 
INTO RUGS 


We can do it for you at small cost. We have been 
at it for many years and know how. Our catalogue 
tells all about our rugs and gives prices Write for it 
today. You will find the rugs we make for you very 
satisfactory. Guaranteed to be best made from old 


carpets. 
IOWA RUG COMPANY 
2228 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines. Ia. 


No Grack Jar ee 


A practical _useful device for holding fruit irs 
w hen canning. Every housewife will v 
Special introductory price 40c. Expres 
paid. I want you to sell them for me in your 
borhood. Offer very lit eral terms. Ci 
trating my device on ue 

Oo. F. 
309 Joy St., 
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fire with a large spoonful of grease in 
it (lard, meat dripping or butter will 
do). When the smoke just begins to 
rise from the grease add your eggs, 
sprinkle with salt, cover, and place on 
back of stove for a few minutes. Do 
not allow the grease to become too hot 
or the white of the egg will be tough 
and leathery. Or you might use a little 
less grease, and as soon as the eggs 
are salted stir them all together and 
allow to cook for just a few minutes 

For a change I sometimes place a 
litt.e butter into a shallow pan, let the 
butter heat, break eggs into it, salt 
lightly, cover and set in the oven a 
few minutes. They are delicious in 
any of these ways. 

If you are to be at the house some 
rainy day, take a half teacupful of rice, 
wash thoroughly in cold water; if you 
have no double boiler, put into a small 
milk crock with a half teaspoon of salt 
and one and one-half pints of cold wa- 
ter, and allow to cook slowly for three 
hours. Eat with sugar and cream, eith- 
er warm or cold. During the hot 
weather, eat fresh fruit as much as 
possible, and drink lemonade. 

MRS. EDGAR DAFT. 





PRIZE RECIPE. 


A committee of three cooking experts 
acting as judges in the prize pudding con- 
test held by the Irving Park Mothers’ Club 
of Chicago, awarded first prize for a recipe 
for a Scotch barley pudding, it having the 
four essentials—newest, simplest, least 
expensive and most delicious. The recipe 
was as follows: 

Barley Pudding: Put a half teaspoonful 
of salt in one and one-half pints of boil- 
ing water, then stir in slowly two-thirds 
of a cup of Cream of Barley; boil ten min- 
utes, take from the fire and add two beat- 
en eggs, two cups of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one-haif cup of seeded rais- 
ins, and flavor to suit. Stir well, and 
bake same as custard. Serve plain or 
with cream and sugar. This costs about 
11 cents, and serves ten people. Barley in 
any form is regarded as a most excellent 
food. It is rich in gluten and is soothing 
to inflamed and weakened stomachs. 
Many so-called nervous’ troubles are 
caused by deranged digestion. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
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THE INVISIBLE CHAMPIONS OF A 
RIGHTEOUS CAUSE, 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 9, 1911. II Kings, 6:8-17.) 

“Now the king of Syria was warring 
against Israel; and he took counsel 
with his servants, saying, In such and 
such a place shall be my camp. (9) 
And the man of God sent unto the king 
of Israel, saying, Beware that thou 
pass not such a place; for thither the 
Syrians are coming down. (10) And 
the king of Israel sent to the place 
which the man of God told him and 
warned him of; and he saved himself 
there, not once nor twice. (11) And 
the heart of the king of Syria was sore 
troubled for this thing; and he called 
his servants, and said unto them, Will 
ye not show me which of us is for the 
king of Israel? (12) And one of his 
servants said, Nay, my lord, O king; 
but Elisha, the prophet that is in Is- 
rael, tellest the king the words that 
thou speakest in thy bedchamber. (13) 
And he said, Go and see where he is, 
that I may send and fetch him. And it 
was told him, saying, Behold, he is in 
Dothan. (14) Therefore sent he thith- 
er horses, and chariots, and a great 
host: and they came by night, and 
compassed the city about. (15) And 
when the servant of the man of God 
was risen early, and gone forth, be- 
hold, a host with horses and chariots 
was round about the city. And his 
servant said unto him, Alas, my mas- 
ter! how shall we do? (16) And he 
answered, Fear not; for they that dre 
with us are more than they that are 
with them. (17) And Elisha prayed, 
and said, Jehovah, I pray thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And Jeho- 
vah opened the eyes of the young man, 
and he saw: and behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha.” — 

The story of the lesson may be brief- 
ly told. There is war, as usual, be- 
tween Syria and Israel. Elisha, the 
prophet, kept Joram advised as to the 
military plans of the king of Syria, who 
called a counsel of his closest advisers 
and wished to know of them which of 
them was a traitor and disclosed the 
secrets of the campaign. The answer 
was: “Noy, my lord, O king: but Eli- 
sha, the prophet that is in Israel, tell- 
eth the king of Israel the words that 
thou speakest in thy bedchamber.” On 
being told that he was in the little 
town of Dothan, he sent “thither horses 
and chariots and a great host,” and 
surrounded the town. 

What a foolish thing it was for the 
king of Syria to imagine that he could 
surprise or get advantage over the man 
who is believed in some mysterious 
way to inform the king of Israel of the 
surprises that were planned for him; 
the more surprising because Elisha 
was well known in Damascus, had once 
at least visited it, and was there re- 
garded as a man who was in the secret 
of Jehovah. Therefore, to war against 
him was, even from their own view of 
it, undertaking warfare against Jeho- 
vah, God of Israel. 

When Elisha’s servant woke up in 
the morning and saw the enemy, he 
came to the prophet and said: “How 
shall we do?” Elisha told him not to 
fear, that there were more with them 
than against them, and when the eyes 
of the servant were opened in answer 
to Elisha’s prayer, he saw the moun- 
tain full of horses and chariots of fire 
about Elisha. The host was stricken 
with blindness and Elisha led them to 
Samaria, where the king desired to 
put them to death, but the prophet an- 
swered that they should be treated as 
captives taken in war, and advised that 
they be fed well and sent away to their 
master. 

There are two lessons in this story 
that have special bearing upon our own 
lives. The first is the fact here stated 
that there are more forces on the side 
of the righteous cause than against it. 
In other words, that the Lord is with 
the right doer even though appear- 
ances may be entirely to the contrary. 
Bible readers well understand that fire 
was the symbol of the Divine presence, 
and the forms most potent in those 
times in warfare, chariots and horses, 
meant simply that the Divine forces 
were at work to protect and defend a 
righteous man and a righteous cause. 
Stripped of the miraculous and all its 
imagery, it means simply this, that the 
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man who has a just cause into which 
he has entered with singleness of pur- 
pose and entire devotion need never 
have the slightest doubt of its success, 
even though failure may be apparently 
inevitable and disaster sure at that 
particular time. The great moral forces 
of this world work for righteousness, 
slowly it may seem, like the mills of 
the gods, but surely. There is some- 
thing in every form of wickedness that 
leads to its ultimate destruction. Ev- 
ery vice and every iniquitous design 
or plan carries with it inevitably the 
elements of its own destruction. Many 
vices bring disease, deadly and incur- 
able. Wealth gained by robbery sel- 
dom profits the maker of it, and gener- 
ally it is a curse to his children or his 
children’s children. The trust perishes 
or paves the way for co-operation. The 
laws of the Almighty are on the side 
of right-doing. Good people sometimes 
become discouraged and say, with 
David and Job, “Why do the wicked 
prosper?” forgetting that the good 
Lord has more patience than they have 
and bears long with vessels that are 
being fitted and prepared for destruc- 
tion. 

Every man who is a champion of a 
just cause has more friends than he 
knows of. If there is any man who has 
apparently championed a just cause in 
vain, and suffered, as most advocates 
of a just cause do in one way or anoth- 
er, let him take comfort from the 
thought that the same Lord who was 
with Elisha is with every man who 
serves Him in the spirit of Elisha. 

Not every cause which to some man 
seems just succeeds. We may imagine 
that we are championing them because 
of righteousness, which is always the 
cause of God, when as a matter of fact 
we are championing a cause that does 
not deserve to succeed because not 
fundamentally based on righteousness, 
or in championing a just cause we may 
follow methods which‘are not calcu- 
lated to achieve success. Elijah failed 
until he was taught in Mount Horeb 
that the most powerful things were not 
those which most strikingly impress 
men, that the “still, small voice” had 
more in it of the Divine than the tor- 
nado or the lightning’s flash. 

The second point in the 
namely, the duty of showing kindness 
to enemies, is a beautiful anticipation 
of the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount; or, to put it in another way, 
both the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the teachings of Elisha 
are the unfolding of those principles 
of universal brotherhood taught by the 
Mosaic law. The Mosaic law, while in- 
tended mainly for the Jew, and while 
separating the Jew from surrounding 
nations, was not forgetful of the 
rights of the stranger or the foreigner. 
The Jews were therefore disposed to 
regard themselves as the nation espe- 
cially and exclusively chosen of God, 
and to regard all other nations as ene- 
mies to be destroyed, as food for their 
swords. Elisha, in this passage, applies 
this teaching to the foreigner, and to 
the foreigner with whom the nation 
was now at war, and who was now do- 
ing the utmost to compass the destruc- 
tion of Elisha and of the worshippers 
of the God of Elisha. The doctrine, 
“Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you, bless them that curse 
you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you,” while 
brought out most clearly and distinctly 
by Jesus of Nazareth, was not original 
with Him. His professed mission was 
to bring out in all their clearness and 
fullness the fundamental doctrines of 
Moses and the prophets. 

It must have been a great surprise, a 
very great surprise, to the officers and 
to the men of this detachment of Syri- 
ans to find themselves in this mysteri- 
ous and supernatural way wholly in 
the hands of their mortal enemy, the 
king of Israel. They, of course, expect- 
ed nothing but to be immediately put 
to death. This was, indeed, Joram’s 
purpose. The teaching of Elisha, in 
accordance with which their lives were 
not only spared but they became recip- 
ients of the most lavish kindness, must 
have made a powerft!l impression on 
the minds of these heathens, and it is 
not surprising to learn that “the bands 
of Sytia came no more into the land of 
Israel.” 

It is gratifying to note that as the 
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er civilization, that these precepts of 
Moses, Elisha, and Jesus of Nazareth 
have permeated Christian nations and 
even heathen nations when engaged in 
warfare. The life of the prisoner of 
war is held sacred, and he receives the 
same rations as the soldiers. The 
wounded receive the same medical at- 
tention. The red cross, truly a Chris- 
tian emblem, bestows the same care 
on the combatants of either side. Eli- 
sha’s commands to the king of Israel 
as to the treatment of this Syrian regi- 
ment are obeyed more or less fully on 
every battlefield in the wide world, and 
the time is coming, but seemingly as 
yet far distant, when the application of 
the same principles to the problems of 
life will enable the nations to “beat 
their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks and war no 
more.” 

It is well to note in passing how 
many of the miracles, or wonders, 
wrought by Elisha seem but anticipa- 
tions of the miracles wrought by the 
Savior. The healing of the son of the 
Shunammite is an anticipation of the 
healing of the son of the widow of 
Nain, and the widow's cruse of oil fore- 
shadows the feeding of the five thou- 
sand and of the four thousand. 

The return of the captives in this les- 
son is but an illustration of the teach- 
ings of Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount. While John, who came inthe 
likeness and spirit of Elijah, was the 
forerunner of Jesus to prepare the way, 
the life of Elisha in his close touch 
with men of all ranks and conditions, 
much more nearly resembles the life of 
Him who continually went about doing 
good and was equally at home in the 
seats of the mighty and in the hamlets 
of the fishermen of Galilee. 





INSPECTION OF SCALES. 


In our issue of March 10th, under 
the heading, “Inspection of Scales,” 
we quoted the Iowa law in this matter. 
We have a letter from an Iowa corre- 
spondent referring to this article, who 
speaks of the conditions in his neigh- 
borhood. We quote from his letter as 
follows: 

“At this point we had so much trou- 
ble that twenty-two of us joined to- 
gether and put up good scales at the 
stockyards for the purpose of protect- 
ing ourselves, but when we are selling 
grain we are at the mercy of the buyer. 
We formerly had another set of scales 
in town, but the buyers here tore them 
up and sent them away. The present 














Here's 
Your 
Shiril 


The Summit Town 
and Country Shirt 


Your dealer can show you the best 
looking soft shirt made. It’s got a 
soft collar, that stands upright, at- 
tached right to the shirt. It’s com- 
fortable. Made large and fits per- 
fectly. Goes on and off like a coat. 
Popularly priced. You'll want it 
when you see it. 


Write for style book and give 
name of dealer 
Guiterman Bros., 
Makers 
St. Paul, Minn. 






















law requires the wronged individual 
to prosecute. Anyone knows that this 
makes neighborhood trouble, which 
should be avoided if possible. Why 
does not the legislature awake ana 
follow the example of Kansas, New 
York, Pennsylvania and other states, 
where they have state examiners te 
protect the people against inaccurate 
scales? The large farmer can buy his 
own scales and protect his weights, 
but ordinary farmers and renters can 
not do this, and they are surely en- 
titled to protection.” 

In this connection it is interesting te 
note that a government scale inspector 
recently reported concerning scales in 
Des Moines. He found about one-hird 
ot them correct, and the remainder 
more or less incorrect. About two 
fifths of the total number were found 
to be very seaiously incorrect and 
about four-fifths in favor of the mer 
chant up to as much as about nineteen 
per cent on a pound scale. - 








RED SEAL 
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Cranulated 98 Per Cent. 

IN SIFTING TOP CANS 
it Prevents Hog Cholera 
Mo BATES rn re 


On ine farm ked Seal Lye is exceedingly 


valuable as a 


preventive against diseases of 


live stock. When mixed with their feed as 
we prescribe it pcsitively kills choleragerms 
and xeeps the hogs in a healthy condition. 


For washing and spraying fruit trees, soft- 
ening waici, making soap, cleansing milk 
cans and dairy utensils, housework, etc., 
it is invaluable. 
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Send Postal for Book 
Of Valuable information and 
Premiums 


FREE 


P. C. TOMSON & CoO. 
34 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO PHONOGRAPH OWNERS 


To prove to you that our Everlasting Phonograph Records 
are far superior to any on the market we will send by mail 
on receipt of only 25 cents {stamps or coin) 1 two-minute 
selection, regular price 35 cents, and 1 four-minute selection, 
regular —— 50 cents, total 85 cents. 


This introductory offer 


imited time and only one set sold to each person. * 


These Records are Guaranteed; will fit any cylinder 
machine and are absolutely unbreakable. 


U. S. PHONOGRAPH CO., Manufacturers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send today. 
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Wonder 


You can be almost 
: sure of a 95% hatch 
or better. We know for we have 
thousands of testimonial letters to 
bear out this statement. This incu- 
bator has triple walls, copper tank, 
nursery, chick drawer, egg tray, 
lamp, burner, thermometer, chim- 
ney, funnel, etc. We furnish it 
complete delivered to your rail- 
road station at a very low price. 
This is one of our most popular 
machines and it is better than any 
other machine on the market, size 
and hatching results considered, no 
matter what price is paid 
Better write us today for our free 
catalogue. Our prices are low. 


GEO. ERTEL CO. 
157 Kentucky Street, Quincy, Illinois 








Big News For Incubator Buyers 


The famous Sse = Incubator 
wins the “‘Tycos’’ est over 
machines gota © Sy? to & times as 
much— it the Double World's 
Champion. And winner gotoed over 
Py pee Gent of entehe. Order Now. 
class. Order direct 
Le advertisement to a early 
start. Hundreds of other 
satisfaction. Read ptm 
ow. J. V. Rohan, President. 
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Incubator te 


Ever Made 
$4.85 —~ = the ee sony Brooder 


Both Raoates . ordered 

cost but aso Pe ines id (E. of 
The Deke City Incubator has double walls 
and dead air space © all over, copper tank, hot- 
water heat, self-regulator, thermometer, egg 
tester, galety lam nurser high legs, 
double door. The Belle City rooder fs the 
only double-walled brooder made, hot-water 
heat, platform, metal lamp. No machines 
at any price are better. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for our book to- 
day, or send the price 
now and save waiting. 
140-Chick Brooder J. ’. Kohan, President. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box12 Racine, Wis. 




















Save«eChicks 






Don't let er pe sat bowel 
° 


, troubles kill ir chicks, 
That's how thous HF s of dollars of 
poultry profits are lost. Give them 
WALKER’S 
ROUP and CHOLERA 
and stop your losses, It prevents and cures bowel trouble and 
fs a tine tonic, No incubator user should be without it. We 
gg Send Sc for a box, postpuid. If you don't find it 
host — remedy you ever us ed, your money back. 
Write for free book, “Poultry Troub! 


WALKER REMEDY Co., 


00 120-Egg Incubator 
$ ‘1 022 120-Chick Brooder 


iggest Value Ever Offered 
enn st, ge hatcher made. Metal 
@overed all around. Self-regulating. & 
Big Free Book tel!s 


put the famous 
ight prepaid East of the Missouri 
iverand North of Tenn. Send for 


Catalogue and bargain offer. 
@ W. MILLER CO., 80x30, Freeport, Il, 


WHITE DIARROHEA IN CHICKS 


Also all other forms of bowel disease in both chicks 
and older fowis prevented and cured by our “*Save 
the Chick’? remedy. Has been in use for years 
and never fails. Your money back if not satisfied. 
$1.50 worth {s enough to last through a whole season 
for the ordinary flock. Is especially a fine thing for 
the incubator chicks. Get a trial package and save 
99% of your chicks this season. This formula has 
been worked out by apractitioner of medicine and a 
breeder of poultry for many years and is sure. 

Dr. F. H. Allen, 2909 School S., Des Moines, fa. 
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DOGS 
What Is a Farm Without 


A COLLIE DOG? 


We have them for sale, 
Also White Pomeranian 
dogs and Shetland ponies 
for the children. Write for 
photos and prices. 
Cassidy & Thompson 

Jamaica, lowa 


your invention. Free preliminary 
search. Booklet free. MILO B, 
STEVENS & CO. Estab. 1864. 


607 F St., Washington; 342 Monadnock BIk., Chicago, 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
ence to this departmen’. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











POULTRY NOTES. 


We believe in plenty of heat for baby 
chicks, but do not confine them to the 
hottest part of the brooder. Have one 
warm spot, and curtained in, and for 
the first few days confine them to with- 
in a foot of this, so that they can al- 
ways feel the heat. When “hover- 
broke,” give them a wider range and 
feed in the runway. 


An exchange says: “There is one 
curious thing I have noticed about 
young ducks. If they are not yarded 
on moonlight nights, but allowed free 
range, they will run themselves to 
death. One of my neighbors had a 
large flock of ducks that began to die, 
one after another. I gave him some 
poultry journals to look over and de- 
termine the cause, if possible, and he 
found an article giving this curious 
fact. He yarded his ducks after that, 
and stopped them from killing them- 
selves. Another cause of death to 
ducks is bee-stings. Ducks like white 
clover. So do bees. The white clover 
is loaded with bees, and the ducks, 
thinking they are flies, swallow them. 
The bees sting their throats, shut off 
their breath, and instantly kill them. 
I learned this fact in driving my ducks 
to a clover field and finding the dead 
bodies. I could not possibly imagine 
the cause till I saw they were in a 
patch of white clover laden with bees. 
There is never any danger of death to 
large ducks from this cause. They 
either know enough to let the bees 
alone or their throats are large enough 
not to swell shut.” 





ABOUT THE TURKEY. 


Several of our readers have inquired 
as to the number of hens to be mated 
to a turkey tom, and have reported dif- 
ficulty in raising the young. 

We prefer not more than ten turkey 
hens to one tom, and less than that 
number rather than more, early in the 
season. The male turkey does not at- 
tain his full growth until his third 
year. 

A gentleman who had bad luck with 
turkeys was very successful after he 
began feeding an occasional dose of 
turpentine, on the assumption that the 
disease which carried off his flock was 
caused by the ravages of worms. His 
remedy was to soak a gallon of wheat 
in warm water; then pour a half pint 
of turpentine on and stir thoroughly. 
This he divided into three parts, feed- 
ing one part each morning for three 
mornings. This amount is enough for 
forty hens. Repeat in four weeks. For 
turkeys too sick to eat, he wet a piece 
of bread, put one-quarter teaspoon of 
turpentine on it, and thrust it down 
the bird’s throat. Do not feed the tur- 
keys anything else when feeding tur- 
pentine. 





KEEPING EGGS. 


Break an egg into a dish, and you 
will notice on opposite sides and a lit- 
tle below the middle two twisted cords 
of dense albumen or white. These 
cords act as balancing weights, keep- 
ing the side of the yold which carries 
the germ always uppermost. The germ 
floats near the upper side of the shell, 
but always separated from it by a lay- 
er of white. If an egg is left lying in 
one position too long, the white next 
to the upper side of the shell is evap- 
orated, because the shell is made up of 
particles so arranged as to leave 
spaces between, and the white dries 
up. For this reason the common prac- 
tice of leaving eggs meant for hatch- 
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ing in the open air is a bad one. Every 
housekeeper covers up her bread and 
cake, lest they dry out; she should be 
as careful about her eggs. Eggs for 
hatching should be kept standing with 
the large end, or air cell end, down, if 
they are to be kept for but a few days. 
Have a box of bran to stand the eggs 
in, and cover them with a cloth. If 
they are to be kept long, they should 
be turned. 





THE GUINEA FOWL AND ITS USE. 


The following in reference to the 
guinea fowl and its use is taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 234, of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
by C. F. Langworthy: 

“In the wild state, guinea fowls show 
a preference for forests and wooded 
valleys, and congregate in large flocks. 
Under less favorable conditions the 
flocks are much smaller and the birds 
range over large areas. In their nat- 
ural habitat the food varies with the 
season. Thus in the spring they feed 
upon insects, and later, in summer, 
also upon leaves and shoots, buds, ber- 
ries, and seeds of all sorts. In winter 
they seek cultivated fields and the 
foods which they afford. 

“As has already been indicated, the 
domesticated birds have retained a 
surprising number of their wild traits. 
If allowed to have liberty, they wander 
over long distances, fly almost as well 
as if they had never known captivity, 
and prefer roosting high in trees to 
spending the night under cover. They 
make their nests, which are hardly 
more than a few twigs put over a hol- 
low in the ground, in some secluded 
spot at a distance from habitations. 
They will desert a nest if they see a 
human being near it; and if it or the 
eggs in it are touched by the hand in 
their absence, they are said to leave it 
at once. For this reason, it is quite 
commonly believed that the eggs must 
be removed with a stick or a long- 
handled spoon. Some who are famlliar 
with guinea fowls insist that care must 
also be taken to leave several nest-eggs 
—as the hens will not usually lay again 
in a nest containing only one or two; 
one breeder considers five the smallest 
number which it is safe to leave. 

“When secluded nests are provided, 
however, guinea hens will generally 
lay in the poultry house, and if they 
have high perches and are fed regu- 
larly at night they will also roost at 
home. 

“In their wild state, guinea fowls 
mate in pairs, and many, particularly 
earlier, writers on the subject recom- 
mend mating them thus in captivity. 
However, it is now customary to allow 
several hens to a cock. A prominent 
American breeder recommends three 
or four hens to one male if they are 
kept for breeding purposes. If the pro- 
portion of héns is too large, the eggs 
tend to be infertile. If the birds are 
kept mainly to supply eggs for the 
table, more hens may be allowed. If 
permitted to range, several cocks and 
their attendant hens will flock togeth- 
er and several hens will use the same 
nest, in which they pile a large num- 
ber of eggs, sometimes as many as 
thirty or forty. 

“Their breeding season begins about 
the same time as that of wild birds— 
that is, in April or May, according to 
the latitude—and they usually con- 
tinue laying throughout the summer. 
Breeders formerly expected fifty or 
sixty eggs a year from each hen, but 





the varieties have improved so much 
that a hundred is now considered a 
reasonable number. 

“In spite of their activity and the 
fact that they grow very rapidly, the 
little chicks, like young turkeys, are 
very sensitive to cold and dampness, 
and in northern climates it is safest 
to have them hatched not later than 
July, so that they may be well grown 
before cold weather sets in. When 
allowed to range, the old birds are very 
hardy, but if they are confined they 
also suffer from the same unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

“Wheat, corn, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, millet and hemp seed are all 
recommended as suitable grains for 
guinea hens, and it seems probable 
that, as is the case with other classes 
of poultry, a mixture would prove more 
satisfactory than any single grain. In 
general, it may be said that they seem 
to require very much the same rations 
as chickens of corresponding ages.” 








Cc. R. 1. REDS exclusively. Eggs from heavy 
e laying strain. Pen, $#1.50 per 15: range, $1 per 15, 
5 per 100. W. W. CISNE, R. 3, Ft. Dodge, lowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs for Sale 


First pen €3.00; second pen ¢2.00; third pen 61.00. 
Fifteen eggs per setting each. 


S. C. Mottled Ancona Eggs for Sale 


Winter layers and birds to standard requirements. 
Eggs fifteen per setting; price €2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 


L. G. DUNCAN, Seaton, Lllinois 
) AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs 25c. Indian Run- 
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ner duck eggs 7c. Pearl McKibben, Hazelton, 
lowa. 








H42 Price now—eggs and stock. Rose Comb 

Rhode island ‘Reds, Light Brahmas, P!ymouth 
First pen prize- 
J. F. Uhien- 





Rocks, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
winning Red pullets, $1 each; eggs, $1. 
kopp, Toledo, Iowa. 





GGS—Pure bred eggs. R. C. Rhode Island Reds; 

4 bred for size. color, eggs, and to win; high scor- 

ing; eggs, $2 peri5. Buff Wyandottes, early matur- 

ing, heavy winter layers. Pen 1,61 peri5; 85 per 100; 

pen 2, $1.50 per 15; $7.50 per 100. Mrs. C. G. Hooper, 
Sheridan, Mo. 





C, B. Leghorns, Bright & pice strain. Eggs, 
We 15 for75c: 83 per bundred. Pekin ducks, 13 eggs 
for 75c. John Powers, Lobrville, lowa. 








TURKEYS. 
\ AMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS — Good 
a 


bone and tine markings. Toms $6.00, hens #4.00. 
MRS. GEO. A. MOORE, Newton, lowa. 








OR SALE—White Holland turkey toms. Albert 


Clouss, Clare, lowa. 





M B. TURKEY eggs, 40 cents each; 23.50 per ten. 
4'ie Guaranteed fertility. Rose Gillette, Chero- 
Kee, lowa. 





ARGE Whito Holland turkey eggs, $2 forll. Mra. 
Will Clayton, Oakland, Iowa. 








DUCKS. 
R4tceton’s Imperial Pekin ducks, 83 each. 
Address C. P. Anderson, Gowrte, lowa. 





G* Indian Runner duck eggs of Mrs. O. P. Tyler, 
Van Horn, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and wot ite. fine! ly 
marked, splendid layers. Eg, o. $1.2 





Buff Orpington eggs, #1.50 per 15. 0. DENARD, 6 ren, i 
NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white. $1.25 
per 13; 86 per 100. Herman Hunt, Clarksville, la. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs—15, $1; fawn and white. 
Harvey Overton, Tracy, lowa. 








LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshans for sale, $1.25 each, or a half 
dozen 66. Joseph Kappes, Jr., Ashton, lowa. 





LACK Langshan farm flock headed by scored 
cockerels. Eggs, $1.00 fifteen, #5.00 hundred. 
Mrs. Claud Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 





LANGSHAN eggs forsale. 15 eggs, $1; 100 eggs, 
e @5. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





LACK Langshan eggs, #1 per15: #5 per 100. Mrs. 
Anna Rankin, Armstrong, Iowa. 























X-Ray but they don’t Aatch 


is enough fora hatch with the X-Ray. 
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Other incubators may be as well made as the 
like the X-Ray 


because they’re not made on the same principle. 
Here's an example. All other incubators burn 
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X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY, Wayne, Nebraska. 


Here’s The Hatcher That Is Constructed On The 
Right Mechanical Principle 


But those are not ‘all 'the X-Ray advantages— 
although you will admit of their importance. 
Not alone do you save two-thirds of your oil and 


Fill the Lamp Once 





thelamp Aigh all the time—a excess heat escape 
when the egg-chamber irets too hot. We control the heat —but the X-Ray is ro the easiest incubator to 
by cutting the flame down at the burner. That saves ventilate and poy bo eggs in. The door is on 
your oil. That's why top and ane, lass panels aaa Taise peor lid. 
You can always see the rmom wi 
One Galion of Oil opening any door. Get al f 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


ORPINGTONS. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


(21) 605 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 





WA-BO-KIE-SWIEK POULTRY YARDS 


or WHITE CLOUD 


Indian Runner ducks. 8. C. Crystal White Orping- 
tons. Kellerstrass strain, direct from prize-winners, 
Mammoth White Holland turkeys. 8. C. Buff Or 
pi ngtons. All highscoringstock. Eggs for hatching 
in season. Pricesreasonable. Book your orders now 
at the winter egg factory and get a sqnare deal. 
MRS. J. M.S. LOWER, Tipton, lowa 


ite feather [arms 


Book your orders now for 8. C. White 
Leghorn eggs. Eleven time prize-win- 
ning stock. Golden Seabright Ban- 
tams. Wild Mallard and Mammoth 
Pekin duck eggs. Homer pigeons in 
rs—fine stock Order now. WIITE FEATHER 
.2MS CO., 29th and Urbandale, Des Moines. lowa 


oie” EGGS $5 


100. M. B. Turkey eggs, #4 perl0. 1.5. P. 
All eggs strictly 












Ss. . c. R. 1. RED 


f ist prize tom heads flock. 
fresh and from first class stock, 
E. H. BODLEY, Box 39, 


IFTY VARIETIES pure bred chick- 
ens, ducks, geese aud turkeys. Northern 
raised, hardy and fine in plumage. Prize win- 
ners at the world’s largest shows. Lowest 
prices on stock and eggs. Incubators, brood- 
ers and poultry supplies. Large illus. catalog 
matied for4c. €. M. ATWOOD, Ber 35, Dundes, Minn. 


ENGLISH RED CAPS f° pen neaded by the 
» highest scoring bird at the Corn Belt Poultry 
Cockerels for sale #5 each. A!! prize 


Titonka, Lowa 


Newton, Iowa 








BI Ww th 1910. 
s Booking orders now. 
LY EC ©. WOLFE, 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 
sted proven ene Eggs—15, $2 and 
¢1 5 farm flock, 30, €2; 100, ¢5. M. B. turkeys, 35 
pound tom, 10 eggs, @3. Pekin ducks that weigh, lay 
ar . 10,981.25. Males score 90 to 964. Booklet = 
chicks. Write. M. J. Henningsen, Dike, lowa, R. 


BRED FOR EGGS 


Mottied Anconas and $. C. White Leghorns 








eR a ng es apeer. Eggs $2.50 peri3. Re- 
larger quantities. 
Sioux VALLEY EGG FARM, Cherokee, lowa 





‘ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs and day old chicks; 
- M ammoth Bronze turkey, Embden geese and 
ekin duck eggs. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeek, Dyersville, 
»wa, R. 20. 


S.C. Buff Orpington Eggs 
Eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15. 
Famous Cook strain. 

Cockerels $1.50 each — Beautiful birds. 


Order at once. 
L. R. JOHNSON, Easton, Minn. 


CRYSTAL White Orping- 
KELLERSTRASS (oe eas. 18 for $2.00. 
EGGLAND FARM, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








QING +LE Comb Buff Orpingtons exclusively, ¢ ook. 's 
strain. Eggs #1.50 for 15, 86 per 100. Fred 
Turner, Linden, lowa. 





C. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs from extra fine pure 
bred flock, $1.25 per15; 85 per100. Buff Orping- 
0. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 


We 
tons exclusively. 





C, Buff Orpington eggs, #1 per 15, $6 per 100; from 
We range birds. Mrs. Guy Breeding, Malvern, 
Iowa, kK. 1. 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds 


TOMPKINS STRAIN 
Write fer egg circular o 


P, H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., la. 


OSE Comb BR. 1. Reds—Five grand pens of 

prize —_s stock. Eggs from pens ¢2 per 15. 

Range eags $4.50 per 100. A few good cockerels left. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa, R. 2. 








OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, from the best 

strains mated with high scored cocks and cock- 

ere!s and extra good hens. Eggs $1 for 15, $5 per 100. 
Order early. C. C. Cunningham, Knoxville, lowa. 


R. I. Ret cou-$ choice pens; $1.50, 62, $2.50, €3 per 
or winter layers they can not be beat. 
Book your orders sarly. Cc. H. Wells, 





Baby . heme 
Boone, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs from special 
‘ matings, @2 per15. H. H, Schmidt, Parkersburg, 
lowa. 

(SBYSTAL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 

/ Big winter layers. Address M. C. Stephens, Le- 
banon, Neb. 








OR SALE—Farm range Single Comb Buff Orping- 
ton eggs, $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per hundred. Chas. 
Kelley, Osceola, lowa. R. 1. 





Qivets Comb Buff Orpingtons exclusively. Eggs 
OO from excellent stock one dollar for fifteen, three 
dollars for fifty. A. E. Larson, Delaware, lowa. 





OR SALE-—S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels,.pullets 
and bens. Samuel 8S. Anderson, Spirit Lake, la. 





Eggs per setting, $1.50 up. 


Y C. Buff Orpingtons. 
L. Arnoid, Central 


Oe Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
City, lowa. 


I OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Lay, pay, 
weigh kind. 75 cents per 15,65 per100. H. M. 
Gracey, Truro, lowa. 





R C. Rhode Island Reds. Choice stock. Eggs, $1 
* per 15, 65 per 100. Mrs. John 8. Pinkerton, 
Viola, ill. 





OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 4 
yards, #6 and ¢4 per hundred. Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, 
Floyd, lowa. 





C. RHODE Island Red eggs from 4 choice pens 
/e and utility flock. Clarence Braend, Charles 
City, lowa. R. 4. 





OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs. 75 cents per 15, $4 per 
100. J.D. Rozeboom, Box 84, Sioux Center, lowa. 





C. R. I. Red eggs, $1.50 per 15, $7 per 100; from 
« scored and selected stock. Dell Carr, Hardy, la. 





Eggs, $1 per 15; $2.50 per 50. 


1 C. Buff Orpingtons. 
Judson Erbe, 


We Choice birds and good layers. 
Nora Springs, lowa, Box N 





Cc. BUFF Orpingtons—Heavy blocky kind, 

« buffcolor. A few settings of egg from my best 
ens of ——— birds, $1.50 per 15. W. V. Strong, 
elan 1 








LEGHORNS. 


Pure Bred R. C, Brown Leghorns 


Eggs for hatching $1 per 15, 100 $5, 200 $9. 
No stale eggs shipped. 


D. B. RUNYON, FILLMORE, ILL. 








°0—Frem choice matings 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, 
4 Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, Indian Runner 
ducks, $1.25 per setting, $5 per 100. Omer North, 
E! Paso, IL 


! NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn and Silver Spangled 
Hamburg cockerels. Eggs and day old chicks in 
Albert W. Fuller, Kiemme, Iowa. 





season. 





OR SALE—Great big Light Brahma cockerels, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks. Mrs. J. 0. Ken- 
nedy. Arenzville, Ll. 


LL varieties of Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Reds, Minorcas, Leghorns, Hamburgs. Brighton 
Hennery. Beaver Dam, Wis. 


ARRED Plymouth Reck and White Wyandotte 

















S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


The hardy, vigorous kind, having farm range. 
Good, fresh selected eggs, carefully packed, $1.25 per 
15; #2 per 90; #4 per 100. They will please you. 
Write today. W. A. SMITH, Fredericksburg, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively. 

Eggs for hatching; single setting of 15 eggs, $1.25; 

two or more settings, $1 each; 100 for $5, 200 for $9. 
T.A. Davenport, Belmond, lowa. 





C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 
We lected farm flock, @1 per 15; $1.75, 30; $2, 45; 84 
per 100, $7.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 5S. J. 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 








eggs forsale. Both pen and farm range. Mrs. 
Frank Bevan, Farley, lowa. R. C. B. Leghorns exclusitvely—20 years a breeder. 
Farm range eggs from pen scoring 90-94, 61.50 
S L. Wyandottes; M. B. oaees eggs forsale. R.R. ; general flock—30, $1.50; 100, $3.50; 200, 96.50. L. 
Shields, Ogden, Iowa, R. *Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 
Ess for sale—R. C. and 8. C. R. I. Red, Keller- ‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns and Rose Comb 
strass Crystal White Orpington, Mammoth Bronze h White Leghorns. Cockerels, pullets and eggs for 
turkeys Send for circular. Also some fine Scotch sale. Circular free. Elmer M. Smithburg, Lock- 
Collie pups. T. A. Gough, Bristow, lowa. ridge, lowa. 





isa E Comb Buff Orpington and Barred Rock 
b ges, @1 per 15: separate farms. Large boned, 
Ida Welch, Colchester, Ill. 


extra layers. 


JOSE Comb White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eggs, $1 per 15, €4.50 per 100. Mrs. J. L. Ander- 
son, Fostoria, lowa. 











ORN all white Collies from white parents; 
ilso sable and white ones. 8. C. White Leghorns 
for sale. Mors CoLLig KENNELS, Oxford, Indiana. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs forsale. Three pens, good 








stock. *heasant eggs in May. Write me. 
Geo. W. Price, Pioneer, lowa. 
B. Leghorn eggs, 15 for 75 cts.: 50,82. 5. C. Red 


og 


* eggs at farmers’ prices (Tompkins strain). 
Henry Queckborner, Ckadwick, Ill. 


Mrs. 





White Langshans and Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
Eggs from high-scoring flocks, 85 per 100, 83 per 





50, $1 pef 15. G. H. Null, Maryville, Mo. 
TTILITY strains White Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Wyandottes. Eggs for 
sale. F. Coddington, Decatur, Neb. 





THITE Face Black Spanish eggs, 15 for #1.25; 30 
for $2.40; 100 for 85. Some good stock for sale. 
Louella E. Jaqua, Portland, Indiana. 





Birr Rocks and Rhode Island Cherry Red eggs for 
hatching. G. A. Holland, Rockford, lowa. 





OTTLED ANCONAS—*‘Egg Machines.” 
— best layers, best hustlers. Splendid for 
Eggs oe 50 for 15; #4 for 50; $7 for 100. 
SOux s “PIERS N, Union, Nebras 
HITE Wyandotte eggs—15, #1; 100, #4. Muscovy 
duck eggs—15, #1.75. Rouen duck eggs—15, $1.75. 
Mrs. T. W. Glass, Sac City, lowa, R. 5. 








INGLET B. Rocks, White Orpington eggs for 
hatching. Some Rock cockerels for sale. Send 
for mating list. S.T. Whalen, New Hampton, lowa. 








ORPINGTONS. 
nnn 
‘INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpingtons. Eggs, #2 
—15; $5—S0: #¢9-—100. Kellerstrass and Cook 
strains. Our male birds for this season are from im- 
ported stock. Hens not confined in pens during lay- 
ing season. Mrs.J.J. Baldwin, Ipava, Fulton Co.. lil. 








ULL blood 8. C. Buff Orpington eggs for sale, #2 
per 13. Write at once. Mrs. A. H. Allshouse, 
Sciota, Ills. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs. 
flock. Big solid buff males. 
100; special matings, 
Clarksville, lowa. 


ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons—Snow white 
birds, best layers. Eggs per 15, $3.00 to 85.00. 
Mrs. B. M. Ross, Stanberry, Mo. 


Farm range 
$1.25 per 15; 85 per 
$2.50 per 15. Herman Hunt, 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 15 for 75 cents; 

30 for $1.50. Mammoth Pekin duck eggs, 10 for 

#1. White Holland turkey eggs, $2 for 9. Mrs. 
Robert McGregor, Clarksville, lowa, 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, Best matings, 
h #1.00 15. @5.00 100. Range flock, 30 $1.00, 100 83.00. 
E. A. Kauffman, Route 2, Lockridge, lowa. 





1 C. W. Leghorns exclusively, farm range. Heavy 
. e laying strain. Eggs $4.00 perhundred. Mrs. C. 
Johnson, Bondurant, lowa. 





OR SALE—S. C. Brown Leghorn eggs. Strictly 
fresh, 75 cents per 15, $2.25 per 50, $4 per 100, 


Mrs. John Erickson, Kirkman, Iowa. 





I OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $3.50 
per 100. Address F. Bowman, Route 6, Eldora, 
Iowa. 
‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, pure stock, 100 
for $5.00, 45 for $2.0. Homer Armentrout, Witt, 
Illinois. 





Y C. R. lL. Red eggs from pens and range. Write me 
Oe your wants. Jay V. Beymer, Indianola, lowa. 





OSE Comb Red eggs from extra fine pens and 
range stock, $1 to $3 per 15; range eggs—100, 5. 
L. S. Reeves, Ottumwa, Iowa, R. 3. 


TRATER BROS., Monroe, Iow: Breeders Barred 
Rocks 82 years. Flocks he by cocks and 
scoring 914, 91%, 92, 92%, 93, 934, weighing 9 
to 134 Ibs. Winners Ae ‘sired by first prige winners. 
Pullets and hens all from prize winners, weighing 7 
toll lbs. Eggs, $1.50 15, $2.50 30. Special exhibition 
mating $3.00 15, #5.00 30 in lots 100. Write. Guaran- 
teed fresh and fertile. 


| er HILL FARM Barred Rocks excel 
all others in size. If you want Barred Rocks 
with both weight and quality, buy eggs of me. 
Bear in mind the new standard does not 
cut for over-weight. Send for catalog of mat- 
Le prices and prizes won. J. E. GOOD- 
ENOW, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Brrr Rocks—I have four pens, mated up with 

stock from some of the best breeders of U.S. and 
Canada (Lapham, U.8., Bawden, Canada.) and others. 
Pen 1, 85 per 15; pen 2,3 and 4, @3 per 15; 85 per 30; 
colony flock, $1.25 per 15; #7 per100. Mrs. Fred Coffin, 
R. No. 3, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Life member A. P. A. 
Member Buff Rock Club. 


ILEA’S en tis Barred Rocks—F gs from 
choice pens, the —- of = flock; also from 
range flock. w good cockerels at a bargain 

if taken soon. Mred. vilits Rile lea, Grand River, Ia. 














B P. ROCK EGGS for sale from extra targe 
e boned stock, nicely aaeee with that narrow 
straight barring. Yards headed by cocks and cock- 
erels scoring 90 to 92%, Weighing 11to13Ibs. In seven 
showing, inc ating Newton and Mitchellville, 1910, we 
won 38 ists, 19 2ds, 4 8ds, 3 4ths,25ths. 15 eges $1.50, 
30, $2.50—guaranteed fertile. J. W. WAGNER, Monroe, lowa. 


GGS—EGGS—EGGS for hatching. Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks exclusively for 28 years. Yards 
headed by cocks and cockerels seottng to 92% points. 
First prize winners weighing 11 to 13% Ibs; hens and 
pullets weighing 8 to 11 lbs. Deep straight blue bar- 
ring. We won 37 prizes at Monroe show and and 
Jasper County fair. Eggs €1.25 per 15, $2.25 per 30. 
Prompt shipment and co guaranteed fertile. M. 
Hummel, Monroe, low 








CORED Barred Rock cockerels of the Bradley 

strain, scoring from 89 to 914. Eggs for sale from 

two fine matings. Write for prices. Mrs. J. M. 
Stewart, Ainsworth, lowa, 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from large 
size, good color, heavy laying strain, 61.50 for 15, 
$3.50 for 50, 86 per 100. John Adrian, Pawpaw, Ill. 


ye: Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 75c per 15; 
r 100. Fair treatment assured. loyd KE. 
Ravin, Liscomb, lowa. 


Rye C. R. I. Red eggs, good quality birds, +e" per 15; 
#4 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. rs. V. i. 
Dayton, Panama, Iowa. 


RUCE'S famous Reds—Rose Comb R. I. eggs, $1.00 
and $2 setting, @5.00 and ¢8.00ahundred. Marion 
Bruce, Rolfe, lowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. I have fifty in two 
pens, some prize-winners in each. Eggs $1 for 
15; 8 per 100. J. W. Jensen, Exira, lowa. 


C. R. I. Reds exclusively and Indian Runner 
We ducks, $1 per 15; #8 per 50; 65 per 100. Mrs. 
Lloyd Smith, Weldon, Iowa. 


HOROUGHBRED R. C. R. IL. Reds, 62 per15. Geo. 
A. Dickson, Beaconsfield, lowa. 


c.f. I. Reds. Eggs, $1.50 for 15; ¢8 100; range 
¢ flock, 7c for15; $4100. J. Barfoot, Dolliver, La. 





























WYANDOTTES. 


For Sale, White Wyandotte Eggs 


from splendid utility flock, $1.00 per 15, 
$3.00 per 50, 85.00 per 100. 


MRS. M. L. ANDREWS, Melbourne, lowa 











BAReev Piymouth Rock eggs. Carefully selected 

hens with deep narrow barring, mated to cock- 
erels direct from Russell. $1 per 15, $1.75 per 90, 64.50 
per 100. Alta Trease, Lynnvilie, Iowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs for sale, #1 for 15. or 
$5 per 100, Few good cockerels left. Mra. A. 8. 
Wilkinson, Paton, lows 


ARRED Rock eggs, special mating, 15 for $1; farm 
range ON are per 100. Indian Runner duck eggs, 
15 for $1; 85 per 100. E. W. Collins, Webster, lowa. 


UFF Rock eggs. 
15; second 
Mrs. W. E. Hill, 


GGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, pure bred farm 
flock, $1 per 15; @5 per 100. Mrs. E. F. Morris, 
Harlan, lowa. 


| ey pee’ White Rocks (Fishel), Pen #—eges, 
mn 92%, @2; flock (Fishel cockerels), 15, 
$1; 100, 5. Sire. Lula Minnter, Dumont, lowa. 
HITE Plymouth Rock eggs for sale, 81.00 for 15. 
Cockerels at $1.00 each. Good ones. Mrs. 0. 
W. Browning, Newton, Iowa. 











First pen scored 92) to 94, 83 per 
n scored 90+ to 924, $1.50 per 15. 
arrar, lowa. 














Wiltz Rock eggs from prize winners and heavy 
layers. Prices low. Write. Martin Johnson, 
Cambridge, I11, 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks—Prize-winning strain, 
8-11 lb. breeders. Eggs, $2.50 per 50, #5 per 100. 
Mrs. Paulson, Harlan, lowa, R. 5 








YOOD Barred Rock cockerels #1.50 each. Booklet 
free. W. A. Congdon, Box D, Waterman, 1!!. 





HITE Rocks. Utility stock, ¢1 per 15. Special 














mating, $2 and $3 per 15. Wm. Wiikins, New 
} IGH class Silver Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Hampton, lowa, 

Eggs for hatching. General flock $1.00; pen 1, — = 
#1.50 per 15. Write for prices on incubator lots. Sat- ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.50 per 15. Write 
|r guaranteed. Mrs. Chas. Goodnough, Thorn- me. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Iowa. 
burg, lowa. 

HITE Rock eggs for sale. Prices right. Mrs. 
I IGH class White Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs— Frank Nordstrom, Aurelia, Iowa. 

four fine matings, $1.50 per 15, #5 per hundred. 

Fertility guaranteed. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, la. P. ROCK eggs for hatching, farm range, $1 per 

Route 1. e 15,95 per 100, 8. A. Roberts, R. 8, Knoxville, Ia. 

Ss VER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs—15, HITE Rock cockerels for sale. Large farm raised 
#1; %, $1.60; 100.84—farm range. Satisfaction stock. J. M. Bush, Plover, Iowa. 


guaranteed. RK. Palmatier & Son, Greene, lowa. 


yy... Wyandottes—Eggs, three matings. From 
flock #1, 100, 8. Special matings, $2 and 











$3 perils. E.G. Brockway, Indianola, lowa. 

Qt VER L aced Wyandottes exclusively. Hens and 
WO pullets for sale. Egg orders booked. C. E, 
Courter, Allendale, Ill. 





Cc. White Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1. Wykoff 
We strain. EGGLAND FARM, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





{INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from first prize 
\O winners. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 


R.< C.1 Fine stock. 


C. White Leghorns. Eggs from prize-winning 
We stock, $3 to 85 per 100; selected pen, $1 per 15. 
Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


AAeLE Comb White Leghorns. 
b M. Page, Madrid, Iowa. 





prove Leghorn eggs, $4 per 100. 
. W. Diehl, Berwick, lowa. 








Eggs, $1 per 20. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs—50, $2.00; 100, 
$3.50. Great laying strain. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Harry Pfander, Clarinda, lowa. 





! C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Farm range 
Oe eggs, $1 per 15: $2 per 45; 64 per 100. C. A. 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


eggs from farm range.50 $3, 
R. C. Brown Leghorn +h 3 $5, 20089; from scored 
pen, 15 $2, 30 €3.50. . H. & J. E. BAUMAN, Pella, Ia, 








PvcRE t white Single Comb White Leghorn eggs. 
Wyceff and Kohimeyer strain. None better. $4 
per 100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa, 





JINGLE Comb Golden Buff Leghorn eggs, 15 for 
KO $1.25, 30 eggs #2.25. Choice incubator eggs $3 per 
100. Chas, F. James, Lockridge, lowa. 


G.¢. 





— wg Leghora eggs, 15, 90 cents; 100, $4; 200, 


° . McLain, Tipton, lowa. 





R C. Brown Leghorn eggs. single setting, $1; one 
¢ hundred egg lots,4 cents each. From a good 
flock. J. H. Griffin, West Bend, lowa. 





S C. BROWN Leghorn eggs, #1 per setting; #4 per 
We hundred. J. Crozer, West Liberty, lowa. 





URE bred 8. C. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs from fine 
large, beanie fowls, $1 per sitting, #5 per hun- 
dred. Mrs. Clyde Rupert, Clearfield, lowa. 





C. Buff Orpingtons—Wm. Cook & Son strain— 
* select ~~ 5 ed 15; $10 per 100. H. L. Louder- 
milk, Maywood, M 





S C. White Leghorn eggs, $1.50 for 15; @7 for 100. 
We Scored stock. P. A. Smith, Good Hope, Ill. 


HITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 75c per 15, 
#4.00 per 100. Margaret Blackman, R. F. D., 
Stuart, lowa. 





\ THITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $1 for 15 or 
#5 for 9%. Abbie Sullivan, Le Roy, lowa. 





S- VER Wyandotte eggs for sale; a limited number 
only. Frank Whiteaker, Beac ons field, lowa. 





HITE Wyandottes. 5 per 100. 


Mrs. 


Eggs. $1 per 15; 
Geo, Sanborn, Menio, Lowa. 





Pre bred White Plymouth Rock eggs for hatch- 
ing. Write F. E. Ristrim, Stanhope, lowa. 





IGH class Buff Plymouth Rock eggs for sale. 
Prices are right. Miss Bessie Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks—Eggs for hatching. 
Twenty years breeding for egg production. 
Flock includes Mrs. Wiggs (lald 244 eggs in one year) 
and many daughters. J.D. Diehl, Box F12,Wapello, Ia. 








(yaoscs Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for sale. 
Large, heavy boned, nicely barred, farm raised 
birds. Nellie A. Shaw, Millington, Ill. 


Ware Rock eggs for sale, $1 for 15. 
Nemaha, lowa. 





P. T. Perion, 





GGS—W. P. Rocks, Fishel and Hollway stock, 45 
$2, 100 84. Mrs. Fannie Galloway, Washington, 
Iowa. K. 0. 7, Box 26. 





M* Silver Wyandottes won at Aledo, Monmouth 
and Galesburg. Best winter layers. 15 eggs, 
New Windsor, Ill. 


#2; 30,.83.75. Jas. Roberts, 


ARRED Rock eggs from yards headed by prize 
winning sons of 80 cockerel, Setting, #1.50; 100, 
6.00. L. B. La Rue, Forest City, Iowa. 





PURE ‘bred White Wyandottes. 


Kee for sale. 
Price #1.50 per 15, $5.00 per 100. H. H. Schapet?, 
State Center, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs that will hatch. Pullet or 
cockerel mating. #2.00 per 15, 3 sittings for 85,00. 
E. B. Carl, Harlan, lowa. 





HITE Wyandottes. Nice, large birds, good win- 
ter layers. Twenty eggs, one dollar. J. T. 
Molloy, Albion, Marshal! Co., lowa. 





ARTRIDGE Wyandottes—Fine stock—egg layers. 
Eggs $2.00 per 15. W.C. Strock, 1236 34th 8t., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


psi RIDGE Wyandottes. Pure bred farm flock. 
Eges, 75c per 15; 1¢ per 100. Mrs. Jno. 8. Wilson. 
yy 3 





Washington, Iowa, 


GGS—Barred Blymouth Rock. From 12 lb males, 

10 Ib, females; also from 4 first prize winuers 
Both matings. I breed for size, quality, egg produc 
tion. Send for free list. A.D. Murphy, Essex, lowa. 


BLEE Rocks—Large bone, good shape and color. 
Eggs #2 per 15, 66 per 100. Orval Mendenhall, 
Humeston, Iowa, 








URE White Plymouth Rock eggs, #1 per 15. F. W. 
Lovely, Fontanelle, lowa. 





S& VER Laced Wyandottes, 15 eggs 81.50, 50 $3.50. 
Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Neb. 





#2 per fifty, # per hun- 
Madrid. lowa. 


HITE Wy antotte eggs, 
dred. 1. V V. Jac obson, 
UF F 

quickly. 








Wy: yandotte eges. Incubator orders filled 
George Deyoe, Mason City, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs forsale. $1.00 for 
15, #1.75 for 30. J. L. Young, Rolfe, lowa, 








INDIAN GAME. 





JINGLE Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Heavy 
\ laying strain. Few cockerels forsale. Only good 
scored birds in my pens, Eggs, $2 sitting. Will 
Trost, Chariton, lowa. 





Choice cockerels, hens and 
Eggs in sea 
Griffith, R. 9, 


ARK Cornish Fowls. 

pullets from prize winning strains. 

son. Prices reasonable. Mrs. Jobn E. 
Washington, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks—Eggs from pen No.1 82.50 per 
15, pen No, 2 $2, pen No. 381 or $5 per hundred, 
M. Lippert, New Hampton, lowa. 





HITE Piymouth Rocks. Eggs from selected pen 

of large, white, high scoring birds, $1 per 15; 

$1.75 per 30. Special attention to mail orders. EK, G. 
Smeltzer, Creston, lowa. 








BRAHMAS. 





GGS for hatching, from pure bred Lt. Brahmas. 
Mrs. J. D. Goddard, Waucoma, lowa, R. 2. 





IGHT Brahma eggs from prize stock. Circular. 
Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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We Can Save You $50.00 
on the Average Size Roof 





A Few Quotations From the Bargains 
in Our Latest Roofing Catalog: 
Tarred wena Roofing. Bost quality. 

108squarefeet. 85-cent value. 
Per roll 50c 
Rubber Asphalt Roofing. py ed 


ee ee eee eeee 


kind. 108 square feet. 

value. Wt., 34 lbs. S, cit. 79c 
Flint Coated Rubber Roofing. 108 

square feet. $1.65 value. 95 

Weight, 50 lbs. Per roll.... Cc 
a oe aneee, moune. 28-gauge. 

eavy painted re 100 

square feet. $2.50 value.. 1.85 

Best-of-all Roofing. 314-ply. 108 


square feet. $3.50 vaiue. 
Weight, 60 lbs. Per roll.. 


$1.80 


Every Price in This Catalog is 25 to 50 
pind Cent Below Regular Retail Prices. 


If you want 
any kind of 
roofing, it is 
to your in- 
terests to 
write fora 
copy of this 
free Roof- 
ing Catalog 
and our 
complete 
layout of 
samples be- 
fore placing 
order. 
We quote 
1911 reduced prices which in many lines are 
even lower than our prices for 1910. Simplby 
write and say: “Send me your free Roofing 
Catalog No. 65 Ww 51 and complete set of sam- 
ples” and es will be mailed at once free 
and postpaid 


SEARS. ROEBUCK ciiexco 











DOUBLE VALUE 


from your manure. Cover two acres 
toevery one by hand, spreading 
with better results and do it as 
fast as 10 men with forks, 


ee MILLER... 
Manure Spreader 
and Pulverizer 


is the only low down spreader, easy to 
joad. Handles all manure, pulverizes 
thoroughly, spreads evenly, thick or 
thin, as wanted. Right width to 
straddle corn rows. Solid bottom box, 
scraped clean every load. Automatic 
drag return, safety end-gate, double 
drive. Send for catalog Hand know 
every reason why you should owna 
Miller modern spreader. 

The NEWARK MACHINECO., Newark,O. 





1% H.P.GASOLINE ENGINE $347 
COMPLETE AND READY TO. START. 


2%toll H.P. in proportionate prices. 
Anax Gasoline Engines 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Guaranteed for five 
years and shipped on thirty days’ approval. Best and simplest 
engine made. Just the engine for the farm. Runs cream sepa- 
rators, churns, pumps, feed mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, wood saws, drilling, etc. We will refund your money 

and freight charges if our engine does not please you in 

every way. Write for our free catalog and see the 


R. M. KNOX, President 


Western Harness 
_& Supply Co. 


YEAR 


EB CUARAN TEE 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 











SOIL, WATER AND PLANTS. 

Plants must have water. You know 
this as well as I do, for don’t you re- 
member last summer, or some other 
summer, how the corn plants, when it 
hadn't rained for some time, rolled up 
their leaves and prayed for rain, while 
the leaves of other plants wilted until 
refreshed by dew or rain. 

In green plants, eighty to ninety 
pounds out of every hundred pounds 
is water. How much water does a 
corn plant, an oat plant, or a clover 
plant need in a season? I suspect that 
most of you would make a poor guess 
if you tried to make an estimate of 
how much water it takes to produce an 
acre of ordinary corn. Scientists have 
looked into this matter very carefully, 
and they have found that to make a 
pound of dry matter in oats it takes 
over 500 pounds of water; to make a 
pound of dry matter in barley it takes 
about 450 pounds; in corn, about 270 
pounds; in clover, about 576 pounds of 
water. This in a humid climate, and 
far more in the semi-arid region. Put 
in other words, an ordinary forty-bush- 
el per acre yield of oats requires an 
amount of water which would be suffi- 
cient to cover an acre 6.3 inches deep; 
a thirty-bushel yield of barley, 6.4 acre 
inches; a fifty-bushel yield of corn, 8.4 
acre inches; a two-ton yield of clover, 
8.8 acre inches; and a ten-ton yield of 
corn silage, 14 acre inches. Some of 
you may say, “Why bother about wa- 
ter? Don't we get from twenty to forty 
acre inches of water every year by 
means of rainfall, and isn’t that three 
to five times as much as you say are 
needed for the ordinary oat, corn, bar- 
ley or clover crop?” Yes, it is true 
enough that the ordinary rainfall east 
of the longitude of Iowa or eastern Ne- 
braska and Kansas is three to five 
times as much as is necessary for or- 
dinary crops. But we must remember 
that not all the rainfall is used by 
crops; very much of it runs off the sur- 
face of the ground as soon as it falls, 
and is carried away by the streams 
and rivers; some more of the water 
soaks into the ground to great depths 
and is carried away by the under- 
ground rivers; other water evaporates 
from the surface of the soil and is car- 
ried back up to the clouds again before 
the plants have a chance to use it. 
Rainfall comes irregularly. Some- 
times there will be no rain for weeks 
and even months at a time, and again 
there will be three or four inches of 
rainfall in twenty-four hours. This un- 
even distribution of rainfall means that 
a very large percentage of the water 
will be lost by drainage and evapora- 
tion and never used by plants at all. 
Nearly every year plants suffer from 
drouth even in the eastern and south- 
ern states, where the rainfall is forty 


to fifty inches a year. Forty inches of 
rainfall is enough for any crop, if it is 
properly taken care of. In fact, the 


dry farmers out in Montana, Wyoming 
and Colorado find that they can grow 
good crops with fifteen inches of rain- 
fall if they handle it right. 

Why do plants need so much water? 
I know that when I first learned that 
for every pound of oats, oat plants took 
up 500 pounds of water, I was aston- 


ished. What did the oat plant do with 
it all? Do you remember about nitro- 
gen, potassium and phosphorus, the el- 


eemnts of plant food about which we 
studied last week? You remember that 
plants must have these elements or 
die. This is one reason why water is 
so important; if it were not for water, 
plants could not get phosphorus, nitro- 
gen or potassium. Neither could they 
get iron, sulphur, calcium, or magne- 
sium, other elements of soil fertility 
that are found_in abundance in every 
soil, but which all plants must have 
to live. Plants take their soil foods in 
the form of soup. Roots do not have 
teeth, and plants do not have stomachs 
or intestines, with which to grind up 
their food. Water dissolves the ele- 
ments of plant food so that the roots 
may take it up. The ordinary root that 
you see in the soil has nothing to do 
with taking up this food; it is the very 
small roots, roots so small that 20,000 
of them could be laid side by side in 
the space of an inch. The botanist 
looks at these roots through g micro- 








scope and sees that there is no open- 
ing to them, that they are covered by 
a kind of membrane. Soil soup, which 
is composed of water, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, etc., which plants must have to 
live, gets through this membrane and 
is carried to the main roots and up to 
the body of the plant itself by a pro- 
cess which is known by the peculiar 
name of osmosis. You do not under- 
stand what I mean by osmosis? Well, 
I am not sure that anyone understands 
the process perfectly. You may easily 
see how it works, though, by tying a 


piece of bladder (this is animal mem- | 


brane) tightly over the end of a lamp 
chimney, and then put four or five inch- 
es of molasses in it. Set the chimney 
with its molasses in a pan of water. 
After a while you will notice that the 
molasses is rising in the chimney, be- 
cause water is passing through the 
membrane. At the same time, molasses } 
is passing the other way through the 
membrane, but it does it more slowly. 
This process, or osmosis, goes on in 
the root hairs, and this is one reason 
why it is that plants must have water; 
water dissolves the compounds of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, etc., so that they 
may be carried into the plants. 

I am tempted here to do a little wan- 
dering. The way the root hairs get 
their water and soil food by osmosis 
furnishes a fine reason for careful cul- 
tivation that will pulverize the soil as 
finely as possible. I am going to tell 
you about a problem which a Wiscon- 
sin professor worked out. Most of you 
have played marbles. Well, he took 
a hollow cube which was an inch each 
way, and put in it one marble that was 
an inch in diameter. On figuring it up, 
he found that this one marble had an 
area of 3.1416 square inches, and would 
hold, if wet, a water film of that area. 
Then he took some small shot, each of 
which had a diameter of one-tenth of 
an inch, and put them in the inch cube. 
He found that it took a thousand of 
them to fill the inch cube, and that 
they had a surface area sufficient to 
support a water film of 31.416 square 
inches. By carrying the problem fur- 
ther in imagination, he found that if 
he would place very small shot, shot 
which had a diameter of .01 of an inch, 
in this inch cube, that it would take 
one million to fill the cubic inch, and 
that these small shot would have a 
total surface area of 314.16 square inch- 
es. Carrying the problem still further 
in imagination, he found that if he 
used particles which were .001 of an 
inch in diameter, that it would take 
one billion to fill the cubic inch com- 
pletely, and that they would have a 
surface area of 3,141.59 square*inches. 
Do you see what he was driving at? It 
was simply this: All the soil particles, 
you know, are covered with a thin film 
of water. If the soil particles are large, 
the water film area will be small, and 
if the soil particles are small, the wa- 
ter film area will be large. Some soils 
when properly plowed, harrowed and 
cultivated, have soil particles which 
have a diameter of less than .001 of 
an inch. Other soils which are not 
properly tilled or which have lots of 
gravel in them have soil particles that 
are .01 of an inch in diameter, or much 
coarser. The problem which the Wis- 
consin professor worked out shows 
that the first soil, with the fine par- 
ticles, should provide just about ten 
times as much soil soup to the plants 
growing in it as the soil with the coars- 
er particles. 

Plants must have water in orler that 
they may secure their food compounds 
in the soil in the form of soup. Be- 
sides this, they need water so that they 
can take the food materials up through 
the roots and up to the stems and 
leaves and also carry back to the roots 
food material which the leaves have 
obtained from the air. Plants also must 
have water so that they may make su- 


gar and starch. Plants, you know, 
make sugar and starch by taking the 
carbon dioxide of the air and combin- 


ing it with water, using the sun’s rays 
to bring this to pass. The plant needs 
water in order to have soil soup for its 
root hairs, that it may carry its food 
back and forth from the leaves to the 
roots and from the roots to the 
leaves, and that it may make sugar 
and starch. But most of the water the 
plant does not use in any of these 
ways. Most of the water is evaporated 
from the leaves. This water which is 
evaporated or transpired from the 
leaves does much the same service for 
plants that sweat does for animals. It 
keeps the plants from getting too hot. 
For each pound of dry matter pro- 
duced, oats transpire about 375 pounds 
of water. 

We have seen what becomes of the 








—— Hire A —— 
Red River Special 


To thresh your grain this year, 
You will save more of your grain 
than you ever saved before. 

John ae Plainview, Minn., 
R. F. No. 3 writes, ‘One of 
your Aint threshed for me I: ist 
fall and did the best job Iever had 
done, easily saving enough more 
grain than other machines to pay 
my thresh bill.’’ It will do the same 
by you. Wecansend you hundreds 
of testimonials like the above from 
“| arts of thecountry. Insist upon 

ed River Special this year and 


“ Your Thresh Bill 


The Red River Special is the only 
thresher which beats the grain out of the 
straw like you would do with a pitchfork. 
The Big Cylinder, the Man Behind the 
Gun, and the Shakers which beat the grain 
out are found only in the Red River Special 
ww other kinds expect the grain to drop 





~ a Red River Special this year and 
beat it out. 
Full particulars Cisntihed if asked for. 


Nichols & Shepard Co., 


Builders of Threshers and Engines 
Battle Creek, Michigan 














No matter how old the blemish, = 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Sinabene Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—your money 


nee led if it doesn’t make the horse 

£0 80 ost cases cured by a single 45- 

minuto a pplication — occasionally two re- 

ures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 

ol new and old cases alike. Not used 

on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 

Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Best book on blemishes, and we send it 

free. Read it before you treat any kind of 

lameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. , 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 

211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL. 








NEWTON’S HEAVE 
eum? CURE 






The Standard Vet 
Makes the Horse Strong and Willing to Work 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING THE CAUSE 
which Is Indigestion. Send for booklet **Horse Trot — 
= Bieze sins fully about the Wind, Throat, Stoma 

Newton’sissafefor colt, adult or mare in f¢ a 
A GRAND CONDITIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 
21.00 a can st dealers, or express prepaid 
THE NEWTON REMEDY O0., Toledo, Ohic 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


‘VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any hors 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried 

and failed, use * VISIO” under our GUARANTEE 
Money refunded if under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 4 


WiSi0 Remedy Ass'n, Dept. K,1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, ll. 
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ABSORBINE 











will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Bruises, Soft Bunches. Cure Boils, Fis: 
tula or any unhealthy sore quicklr: 
pleasanttouse; does not blister 
under bandage or remove the hair, 
and you can work the horse. $2 1 ee 
bottle at de a. or deliverec 
Horse Book 7 Df 
+ ABSORBINE, Te * for mankind, 
| $1. 00 per bottle. Reduces Varicose 
Veins, Vari Sale le, Hydrocele, 
pom S Wens, Strains, — 
Pain and inflammatio 


W. F. YOUNG, PP D. ft. “gg Temple St., Springfield, ‘Mass. 


HEAVES 22223 


Frank’s Remedy Co., Detroit, 
Mich., will tell you bow FRES. 
Write postal today. 
rainfall. Six to fifteen inches of it is 
used by plants for the purposes of 0s- 
mosis, food carrying in the plant tis- 
sues, production of sugars and starch- 
es, and transpiration. Most of the rest 
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March 31, 1911. 


I Say, NO! 


That’s what Mr. Veach wrote 
us. Read his letter. 


South Dakota, June 29, 1910, 
D. Rankin Mfg. Co., Tarkio, Mo. 

Dear Sir: You sold me a two-row 
cultivator a short time ago on trial. 
You said you would send my money 
back if rot satisfied. Do you ever 
ext pect to get the plow back? I say 
! It is the best plow I ever hitched 
to. It saves me $3.00 every day that 
1 use it, I think it 1s the best two- 
row cultivator made. I would not 
teke $70.00 for my cultivator today. 
{ have 160 acres of corn, 700 acres 
land. Wishing you the best of 
ss with ycur cultivator, I am, 

irs truly, COLLINS VEACH. 











Wuy Dont You TRY One? 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


David Rankin Mfg. Co. 


Box 41 Tarkio, Mo., U. S. A. 











aset of our improved No. 4 Rotary Shoe 

Gauges on your C orn Planter. and we'll 

G uarantee 5 to 10 Bushels more Corn 

an | ncre—every hill planted at a unifo rm 

cepth—your corn to come up nil atthesame 
me 1 get your money back, 

a only $5 to us, and we'll deliver aset 





to ve 4 nearest Railroad Station by freight 
Pp. R,. KELLER MFG. CO., 


Wat 
ae ia Towa. 


1ys to Plant Corn.” 


GC. B. & Q. STEEL 
Side Delivery Rake and Tedder 








Write for free hooklet describing “The Rake 
With the One Piece Frame.’ 
CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


SAUTE SS 


iF New hd 


Save the Corn Roots 


Brother farmers, if you'll let me I will help 
you make money by using my Surface ana 
Deev Cultivator Shovel. Wil! .. any 
round shank; cut all weeds, scourin any yund; 
save the corn roots and bandle easy Sor boys aa 
horses. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 


1 Make Hay Easy 


Beane Two boys can, with a 
= = Kouns Galvanized Steel 
Ns Rake, Loader, Unloader 

Stacker, Barn Filler. It will 
LS \ load yourshocks. It will place 
hay where wanted. 


W. KOUNS, Salina, Kan. 
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There are three things 
that destroy your lawns: 
Dandelions, Buck Piant- 
ain and Crab Grass. In 
one season the “Clipper”’ 
will drive them out. 


i Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Lllinois 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


of the rainfall is lost by drainage or 
evaporation, although some of it is 
held for a time around the soil grains. 
Lack of water at some-time during 
the year reduces crops in almost every 
state in the Union. It cut the corn 
crop short last season. It may do so 
this year. What can we do about it? 
We can’t reduce the six to fifteen inch- 
es of water which plants must have to 
live, but we can cut down to a great 
extent the loss of water through the 
run-off and-evaporation. We can put 
the soil into condition so that it will 
have rich soil soup available for plant 
roots at all hours of the day and night. 

The reduction of water loss by sur- 
face drainage and evaporation is mere- 
ly a matter of making a soil cistern, a 
storage reservoir on top of the farming 
land, and then putting a lid on it. Soil 
that is loose and well pulverized will 
hold the rainfall and not allow it to 
run away; soil which is covered with 
two or three inches of soil mulch will 
hold the water in the cistern and not 
allow it to evaporate. 


COST OF A PiG, CALF AND COLT. 


The boys will no doubt remember 
the eighth grade reader who, some 
time ago, could not agree with his 
teacher as to the cost of raising a colt, 
calf and pig to the age of one year. His 
prices on feed were, corn 40 cents per 


bushel, oats 30 cents per bushel, oil 
mail $1.50 per hundred, and hay $8 
per ton. Since this boy wrote to Wal- 


laces’ Farmer, a number of boys have 
sent estimates which vary greatly. I 
promised nearly two months ago to 
give my figures on the cost of raising 
these. animals. You will notice in 
looking them over that they are quite 
high, but that is because I am includ- 
ing a great many otber items besides 
feed. For instance, the labor, build- 
ings, interest on the money invested 
in land, buildings, ete. Of course, the 
ordinary father wouldn’t require his 
boy to stand for all this expense, but 
it really has to be met by someone, 
and I think it is a good plan for you 
boys to get in the habit of figuring in 
everything which goes to make up ex- 
pense in our farming operations. I 
do not claim that these figures are ab- 
solutely correct, but want all of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers, both young and 
old, to criticize them. We must know 
more about the exact cost of farm 
products. 


COST OF A YEARLING COLT. 


Cost at birth (includes stallion 
fee, extra feed for mare, inci- 
IN aii occa 6d :0dance hele mained $25.00 
Loss of mare’s time for two 
weeks after foaling, 100 hours, 
OC OC WUGES oss cheese cden tke ws 8.00 
Pasture (three-fourths of 
as a Pete ar 5.00 
Grain on pasture, 180 days— 
140 lbs. corn at 40 cents 
ee a 15 
90 lbs. oats at 30 cents 
| rere 84 
90 Ibs. bran at $1.30 per 
a er ee eee 1.17 
20 Ibs. oil meal at $1.90 
per hundred ......... 08 
Winter feed for 150 days— 
260 lbs. corn at 40 cents 
DOP WUE oc ccciccnss 1.85 
200 Ibs. oats at 30 cents 
a, err 1.88 
100 pounds bran at $1.30 
per hundred ......... 1.30 
50 Ibs. oil meal at $1.90 
DOF DUMETOE .accceccc 95 
1,500 Ibs. hay at $8 per 
CE vice wrt eneewanawes 6.00 
ee ee 20.52 
Depreciation on buildings ...... 1.00 
Interest at 6 per cent on $50 in- 
vested in buildings, $50 in land 
and $20 in feed and incidentals 7.20 
Taxes at .4 per cent on land and 
CORON o.6.c6 5 o-rbeeiedssines 40 
SER er ere core oe 12.00 
Mortality, at 5 per cent........ 4.50 
TE GODS. 6kcandscenenss ound $78.62 
Value of five tons of manure, at 
SLO. DOC WE sesvesccecsecsne TM 
Net cost ee errr. 


COST OF A YEARLING CALF. 
Cost at birth (includes service 


fee, extra feed for cow, inci- 

GOREEED. cau cncceminvas vacances 5.00 
200 lbs. whole _— at 3 

cents per quart ........ $ 3.00 
3,000 Ibs. skim-milk at 20 

cents per hundred....... 6.00 


Grain on pasture— 
80 Ibs. corn at 40 cents 
S6F Dushel ...ccscccee «6S 





60 Ibs. oats at 30 cents 


SEF A 57 
40 lbs. bran at $1.30 per 
EE -i6.0400,0-5/6 sans 50 
30 Ibs. oil meal at $1.90 
per hundred ......... 57 
Pasture (one-half acre).. 3.75 
Winter feed— 
1,500 lbs. hay at $8 per 
(Bye are nie 6.00 
120 lbs. corn at 40 cents 
i NE x 54:46 em 85 
60 lbs. oats at 30 cents 
SS Fee 57 
60 lbs. bran at $1.30 per 
INE - 5865 oQrareaiecete'ens -78 
40 lbs. oil meal at $1.90 
per hundred ...cce.se .76 
Titel tae GON. 6c osias ccwson 23.93 
Depreciation on buildings ...... 80 
Interest at 6 per cent on $100 in- 
vested in buildings, land, feed, 
aa SN a od. a atk ae ees a gti scone See 
I co. dacima ne dsiee dada eoeeee 40 
DD 2. nck bic oted eb peaeen -- 5.00 
Mortality, at 5 per cent......... 2.00 
NN OEE i, 55 kaadesweeds oo - $43.13 
Value of five tons of manure at 
$1.50 per ton ..... asbienceie ae 
eer tinue - -$35.63 


COST OF 250-POUND HOG. 
Cost at birth (six pigs to litter), 
(includes boar expense, feed 
for sow previous to farrowing, 


EEERIRD: iasc.ooie.oegaeacoade 1.75 

Feed till weaning time (includes 
extra feed for sow on ac- 
count of nursing)— 

50 lbs. corn at 40 cents 

a bushel (on pasture) «35 

50 lbs. shorts at $1.40 

per hundred (on pas- 
CUEG) ca ceuetuaseeanre .70 

50 lbs. ground oats at $1 

per hundred (on pas- 
DN oiik.5 gc.ecase bible oe 50 

10 lbs. oil meal at $1.90 

per hundred (on pas- 
ee Ser ae - 19 

Pasture (ten pigs to the 

ge Ee ee Se ae ree 15 
800 lbs. corn at 40 cents 

per bushel (in dry lot).. 5.70 
70 Ibs. tankage at $48 per 

ton fim Gry tat).<6.cc0 1.68 

Total cost of feed............ 9.87 
Depreciaton in buildings and 

DOME: | irae ® saicekancodraleadice 29 
Interest at 6 per cent on $20 in- 

vested in pigs, land, buildings, 

NS WE. 5c. sated pone ein-elbeaaaees 1.20 
NINN: a \5. 1p. 15/S shcocoshkoraye? Ss taal aR 05 
EE OO EC Cr re ne 1.60 
Mortality, at 5 per cent......... 75 

NE CRE 1. suio:edce nue aintoue een $15.47 
Value of one ton of manure... 2.50 

Mt COE .ccncaccadees eee | 


ORPHAN PIGS. 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“Papa takes Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
finds it the best farm paper he takes. 
I read the Boys’ Corner every time it 
comes. I am eleven years old, and am 
in the fifth grdde. Papa has some pigs 
that don’t get anything to eat, and 
would like you to tell me what propor- 
tion of milk, sugar and water to give 
them. How often do they have to be 
fed, and how long do I have to feed 
them in the night, one or two weeks?” 

From the way in which this boy 
writes, I take it that he has a litter of 
pigs which has lost its mother. He 
wishes to know the best feed for the 
young pigs. For the first two weeks 
of their lives young pigs eat nothing 
but the milk which they get from their 
mother. They take this warm and 
sweet every two or three hours. Now, 
if we are to successfully raise orphan 
pigs we must handle them in the same 
way. We must give them milk which 
is as nearly like sow’s milk in compo- 
sition as possible, which is warm and 
sweet; and we must give the milk fre- 
quently. Cow’s milk is, of course, the 
only milk which we can use conven- 
iently, but this does not have the same 
composition as sow’s milk, since sow’s 
milk contains nearly twice as much 
fat, almost twice as much protein, and 
a litthe more sugar. Knowing this, I 
would use the richest cow’s milk I 
could find, and add to it a scant tea- 
spoonful of sugar for every quart, and 
a pinch of blood meal or a teaspoonful 
of oil meal or flaxseed meal. The 
chief thing, though in raising these 
pigs right is to give the milk warm, 
sweet and clean, and not to give too 
much at any one time. For the first 
week or two, depending upon how they 





MORE MONEY 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 

DISEASES. 
TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 

UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT.) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW, IF YoU 











are thriving, it will probably be best 
to give them one feed in the night, 
s0 as to avoid the danger of overload- 
ing their stomachs at any one time. 
When they are two or three weeks old 
they may be given a slop of oil meal, 
ground oats from which the hulls have 
been separated, shorts and skim-milk. 
At the same time, they may be given 
a little shelled corn in a _ separate 
trough. They should be given warm, 
clean, sweet, rich, cow’s milk until 
they are at least six weeks old. 





NON-BEARING PLUM TREES. 


An Illinois reader wishes to know 
why it is that- his plum trees, which 
are full of blossoms each year, never 
bear any plums. 

I suspect that the reason that these 
trees are not bearing is that the blos- 
soms are barren or sterile. Plums 
seem to be something like strawberries 
in requiring a mixture of varieties if 
they are to produce a good crop. My 
readers who are familiar with botany 
know that in the ordinary flower there 
is a pistil and stamens which bear pol- 
len. The flower will not produce fruit 
unless the pollen from the stamens 
falls on the pistil. Even then it will 
not produce fruit unless the pollen is 
of the right sort. Now extensive plum 
growers have noticed that there are 
many varieties of plums whose pistils 
can not be fertilized with the pollen 
from their own blossoms, but must 
have pollen from some other variety. 
For this reason they plant several dif- 
ferent varieties in the same orchard in 
order to get a good crop. 





PARALYZED SOW, 

An Illinois boy writes: 

“We had a hog get on her back in a 
ditch, and she couldn’t get up, until my 
father fouad her and got her out. Then 
she got up and started to walk away, but 
when the other hogs got against her she 
would fall down. Now she can’t get up, 
so we have her penned away from the 
other hogs. I would like to know if you 
eno” of anything that would be good for 


‘This sow is paralyzed. The boy's father 
has done the right thing in putting her 
in a pen to herself. Now he should give 
her rest and feed a light, sloppy diet. A 
ration of skim-milk, oil meal, bran and 
ground oats is fine. ’A dose of two to four 
ounces of Epsom salts will help to keep 
her bowels in good condition. A good 
medicine for the sow, and one which 
should bring her around in time is: One 
a of cod liver oil, fifteen grains 
of lime phosphate, and three drops of 
fluid extract of nux vomica. Give this 
medicine twice a day in a little slop. 
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EXPRESS PREPAID 


These trees have been twice 
transplanted and twice root-prun- 
ed, insuring an abundance of fi- 
brous roots—nature’s guarantee of 
life to young trees. They are back- 
ed by the fairest guarantee of any 
nursery in the United States and 
by the forty years’ reputation of 


IOWA’S GREATEST 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
These trees are first-class in 
every way and fully covered by 
our guarantee. They will surely 
please you. We can sell 
you prize-winning “true- 
to-name” fruit trees and 
berry plants guaranteed 
to prove hardy or cost 
you nothing. atulog of 
special bargains FREE, 
Eart Ferris, Prop. 
BRISTOW Nursery wy 
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TREES AND SEEDS 
THAT GROW 


All kinds Farm, Garden and 


Flower Seed to select from. We 


Best quality fruit trees, large cele- 
bearers, grafted stock, not b rate 
seedlings. Apple 4c, our St 
Peach 6c, Plum 15c, Anniver 

sary in the 


Cherry 12c, Concord 
Grapes $2.50 per 
100. Forest tree 


Tree and Seed 
business this 


seedlings $1.25 year by olicring our 

er 1000, up. customers Anniver- 
W e pay sary Collections. Send 
freighton your name and address 
$10 orders today for list of Collections 


and 25th Anniversary Gar- 
den Book, 136 pages; also Free 
packet “Incomparable Lettuce.” 


Gtawan Nunsenes, Box 121, Beataver, Neo, 














\ COFFEE: 
NECENT sino 











Salzer’s French 
Bean Coffee 


(SOJA HISPIDA) 
A wholesome drink! The healthiest 
ever: you can grow it in your own gar- 
den on a smail patch lo feet by 10, pro- 


ducing &) lbs. or more. R es is- 
consin in @ days. | sed at quan- 
tities in France, Germany ‘and all over 
Europe. 


Send 18 cents in stamps and we will 
mail you a package giving fall culture 
directions, as also our Mammoth seed 
reezor send St cents and get, 





i 1 to abowe, 10.000 kernels an- 

irp asst je vegetable and tlower seec is- 
enovch tor bushels of luscious.different 
ve getabics and brillant tlowers. 


| JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 








122 South Gth St. La Crosse Wis. 








¥ ow can’t sow thistles and 
reap figs. Ifyou plant 
Ferry’s Seeds you 
grow exactly what 

you expect andin 

a profusion 

an Perfec- 

tion never 

excelled, 


Fifty 


years of 
study and 
experience 
make them re- 
ae rr sale 
everywhere, Ferry’s 
1911 Seed Annual 
free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich, 


GUARANTEED BY 





































Let us help double your corn 
crop this year — with same 
acreage and same method of 
cultivation. This is the year 
ofall others to renew your 
seed corn and secure some of 
the new improved varicties 
which are so much better and 
more productive than the old- 
er sorts. We have the best 
crop in years and the quality 
Mis so far superior to ordinary 
Wseasons it's good enough to 
give a bond for. 
Write for FREESAMPLES 
and $10,000 Bond Proposition 
It's the greatest seed corn 
offer ever made. Fully ex- 
plained in our Special Seed 
Corn Circular and large illus- 
trated catalog of farm and gar- 
4 den seeds which will be sent 
free on request. Address 


sowa SEED COMPANY, 
Do ZES ome s, 1OWA. 


CATALPA "rites. 


i about the 150 acres I am growing for telephone poles. 


. C. ROGERS, Box 3 Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE LATITUDE FOR COWPEAS, 
SOY BEANS AND FIELD PEAS, 


A northern Nebraska correspondent 
writes: 

“Will soy beans or field peas do well 
this far north?” 

This reader has failed to catch the 
distinction between the field pea and 
the cowpea. The field pea is a north- 
ern plant, much grown in Canada, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, although it 
thrives fairly well all over the corn 
belt. It much resembles the ordinary 
garden pea in every respect, and should 
be sown as early as possible in the 
spring. 

Both the cowpea and soy bean are 
true beans; and lovers of warm weath- 
er. They are at their best south of the 
southern line of Nebraska and Iowa. 
They grow well, however, in the south- 
ern haif of lowa, and if the very early 
varieties were used, we judge that 
their use might be extended even as 
far as the northern boundary line of 
Iowa. We need practical experiments 
to demonstrate this point to a certain- 
ty, however. We suggest that our cor- 
respondent, who is at about latitude 
43, grow a small amount of cowpeas 
and soy beans for trial. 





QUACK GRASS ERADICATION, 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 441 of your March 10th is- 
sue you have quite a lengthy article on 
quack grass. In treating patches less 
than forty feet square, you recommend 
digging out the plant, root and branch. 
I never have been able to do a complete 
job in this manner. There would al- 
ways be some roots remaining, suffi- 
cient to very soon cover the ground 
again. 

The proper way is to plow this 
ground about five or six inches deep, if 
it be thoroughly sodded; then use the 
disk harrow and cut it all to pieces, 
driving crossways and back and forth 
and around and around until it is all 
pulverized as deep as it was plowed. 
Then in ten days or two weeks repeat 
this work most thoroughly. After two 
weeks more time has elapsed, use the 
corn cultivator and cultivate as deep 
as you plowed. Repeat this cultivat- 
ing every two weeks, and if the work 
is done thoroughly and in a workman- 
like manner, you will have complete 
eradication. 

Where these patches are not firmly 
sodded, or are so that a sharp corn cul- 
tivator will dig up the soil, no plow 
should be used, but just cultivate and 
cultivate, and then cultivate. Cultiva- 
tion without plowing is the shortest 
method, but both methods are abso- 
lutely sure provided the work is prop- 
erly performed. 

On a field that is thoroughly pol- 
luted with quack grass, you should se- 
cure the crop of hay first. This should 
be done in June, before the seed has 
formed. As soon as the crop of hay 
is off, plow it five or six inches deep, 
and follow immediately with the disk 
and disk it until you have chopped it 
all to pieces. Disk every week until 
you have thoroughly pulverized as deep 
as you plowed, then use the cultivator 
both ways and as deep as you plowed, 
and follow with the harrow so as to 
shake it out; then disk and cross disk 
until it freezes up. Never plow the 
second time. Quack grass is a surface 
plant, and surface cultivation is all that 
is necessary to destroy it. 

This same treatment will eradicate 
Canada thistle and with about one-half 
the work that it takes to kill quack 
grass. 

When eradication is commenced af- 
ter the crop has been harvested, disk- 
ing should be again applied in early 
spring, and by giving two thorough 
diskings, your field is in excellent con- 
dition for corn. 

The trouble with plowing quack grass 
sod deep and shallow cultivation there- 
after, is that the sod at the bottom of 
the furrow, being undisturbed, breaks 
the capillary action, and no moisture is 
provided, except that in the furrow 
slice, which in a dry season is not suf- 
ficient for the production of an aver- 
age crop. 

Some people will think it too much 
work to reclaim their quack grass land, 
but if they will come and examine my 
fields and see the crops they produce, 
they will feel the same as I do, that 
quack grass is a blessing in disguise. 

P. B. CRANE, 

Hennepin County, Minnesota. 


at stake. 


It discusses the matter thoroughly. 
spraying formulas and tells bow and when to use them, 


THE GOULDS MFG. Co, 98 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls. N.Y 
¢ Make both Hand and Power Pumps for Every Service 


March 31, 191f, 


Only thorough work with the best machinery will 
accomplish the best paying results from spraying. 
You must spray if you would have perfect frait, and it 
doesn’t pay to bother with a cheap outfit. 
end of trouble and it’s too risky—you have too much 


It means no 


Goulds Sprayers have proved their su- 
periority by years of service. We make 
the spraver best suited to your condi- 
tions. It will last for years because all 
working parts are made of bronze to 
resist the action of chemicals. **You 
can depend on a Goulds 
ever and as long as you require. 


* to work when 


Send for Our Booklet: 


‘‘How to Spray—When to Spray—What Sprayers to Use’’ 


It gives valuable 
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nor buying it from jobbers. 
cessful breeders. 


tion of corn 


WITH SAMPLES OF CORN 





——_ 
> Start right with the best seeds you can get—that’s Vansent’s—Send name today 


We Grow our Cor. W. W. Vansant & Sons, Box F, Farragut, Iowa) 


/ 
ea (ss SSS 

We ed VANSANT'S thicise satsne 
- GREATEST YIELDING 

4 Youcan’t afford to risk your crop of corn by planting inferior seed corn 
4 Buy direct from the oldest and most suc- 
ise 75 to 100 bushels an acre. We grow every bushel on 
the world’s benno corn farm—1500 acres—in truest type growing sec- 
usands regular praising customers. Send yourname for 


ARGE INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG FREE WwW 


e Won First Premium 
lowa Exhibit World's Fair 











Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Four of the leading varieties of the corn belt, white 
and yellow. Johnson County White, Boone County 
White, Improved Reid's Yellow Dent and Gold Stand- 
ard Leaming, all high yielding varieties. Also tive 





of the highest yielding varieties of oats, cleaned 

and graded. Clover, timothy, millet, cane, 

rape and all other farm seeds, “All seed tested for 

vitality and germinating qualities and sold on ten 

days appreval Write for free catalog and samples 

= what you wan We have it and the prices are 
Mention th is r 


0. L. SCRIBNER SEED 0, 


Rist’s Reid’s Yeilow Dent 


_. SEED CORN 


Moweaqua, Illinois 








| Much of northe n did not 1 
|} U.S. Depar nt of Agricu re has tes 
of my | ir y5-¢ Have ¥ 
leading « Ww ing National (¢ 
} tio en a ed Hon 
and ical hy o shiy vital 
} lute arat references and descrip- 
tive clreular “eR ANK J. KRIST, 


Ric hardson c °o. Humboldt, Neb. 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Wellow Dent and Imp. Golden 
Eagle, the deepest grained and smallest cob corn 








grown; matures in 100 days. Kiln dried, resorted 
and every ear examined Ten days test and money 
refunded if not 95% germination. Ear corn limited; 


shelled corn, graded and sacked, €2.50. extra quality. 
Kherson, the heaviest yielding early oat, graded, 
75 cents, sacked 


W. C. BRYANT, Grower, Princeton, Ill. 


Eo SEED CORN 





Four leading varieties, all grown 
by us and tested. Shipped either in the ear 
orshelled. Write for particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN, Mitcheliville, lowa 








KRAMERS’ SEEDS GROW 


To”prove this we will send you a TRIAD order of 
Six packages of our finest FLOWER SEEDS for 
10 cents: Asters, Pinks, Petunias, Sweet Peas, 
Poppies and Verbenas: and, if you will send us the 
names of two or more of your friends who buy seed 
we will send EXTRA one package of Kramer’ s ceie- 
brated 20th CENTURY GIANT PANSIES. 
Catalog Free if vou mention this paper. 

I. N. KRAMER & SON, Section W 
31S Third Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
SEED COR IDA County YWel- 

low, the best corn to 


grow. Easily yields 60 to 90 bu. of good, solid corn 
per acre. I have grown this corn for 23 years and 
know whatitis. Seedisfine. Samplefree. ALLEN 
JOSLIN, Holstein, lowa. 





STRAWBERRIES 


250 Fine Plants for $1.00 


Your choice Senator Dunlap, War- 
field, Bederwood or Sample. My 
Plants are especially 
have my own perfected syst 
Send for my free — 
berry book. Tells 
- ght—what ari — are 
em. Orde 


“THE WILOHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS 


Waterioo, lowa 
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i straw. 
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Ftwo other choice varieties, 
: and printed instructions with 
Z —_ order on how to grow 


SL. TODD & CO. 


R.3, Indianola Ave., Des Moines, fa. 





30 best varieties strawberry plants 
#1.50, express paid; 25 black ra ry ed 
never winter kills, #1, ex. pd. W. H. KOE it, Hampion, i , Bax B 


cso 


We have clean, bright seed grown from G ar 
imported oats and will sell at a very 
to those wanting 20 bu.or more. Write us fors ul 
and prices. HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., 


BEST OATS OR EART! 


Regenerated Sw edish Selec ¢. I ve a 
good steck, well cleaned, at 7 | bu. If : ican 
use more than 10 bu., write me f nrices 


0. Ss. CARPENTER, ‘lew a Falls, towa 


SEED CORN 


Superior seed of Reid's Yellow Dent and Boone Co 
White—ieading varieties. Pure bred seed, guarar 
teed to be first class in every re t. Wi 4 

your advantage to order early. 
sam; ) - 3. circulars and prices 

ICHARDSON & RICHARDSON 
aaunaenn co. Buffalo Mart, Ill. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Corn 
Early Champion Oats 


From prize-winning stock. Write for circular and 
pric es. 
J. W. COVERDALE, 


MEDIUM RED 
from farm direct to you, free from Buckhorn or weed 
seed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price $9.50 per bu., 


f. 0. b., your station. Send your orders or write for 
sample. E. E. Voorhees, Blandinsville, Ill. 























Elwood, Iowa 








Seed Corn Reid’s Yellow Dent 
Selected Early 

Shelf dried. Guaranteed satisfactory or money re- 

turned, Crated, bu. $2.25; shelled, bu, $1.7.5 Re- 


cleaned clover seed, bu. $8.50. Catalogue free. 
Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, Illinois 


Choice Glover Seed For Sale 


Grown in Lee county, Iowa, the best clover county 
in the state. $10 per bu., bags included, delivered at 
your station. Satisfaction guaranteed; order at a e 
Lohman & Fletcher, West Point, Lee Co. 





5 
McKeighans’ Golden Dent Seed Corn 
Unexcelled as a heavy ylelder and for feeding. 
Pure bred, uniform in type, home grown, fire-dried, 
high in vitality. Sold on 10 days soqsers al. Write for 





6th annual bookletandsample. R. J. McKeighan 
& Son, L. Box 15C, Yates City, All. 





ALFALFA SEED 


I have about 300 bu. of recleaned alfalfa seed I 
threshed in northwestern Nebraska. Willsend sam- 
ple and quote prices. 

0. R. HANDLEY, Box 459, Omaha, Neb. 
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PLANTING EVERGREENS. 
where farmers live at such a dis- 


ta from the cities, factories and 
c mines, that they are not bothered 
with the smoke, it will always pay 
t —jf not in money, then in genuine 
I i1re—to plant out evergreens. The 
S 1 pine, the Austrian pine, and the 
Ww pine, are the favorites. Cedar 
is er too slow of-growth, but is bet- 
te lapted than any other evergreen 
to drier section of Nebraska. As 
to ich you should select, consult 
you irseryman, advising him fully 
of ' kind of soil on which you intend 
to them. 

| e are only about three thing 
tha farmer needs to know to suc- 
cet 1 growing evergreens. The first 
is to plant them. The evergreen 
is of the easiest trees to trans- 
pl you know how, and one of the 
hardest if you do not. The know-how 
is \ simple: Get well-rooted trees, 
pr ably those that have been trans- 
planted in the nursery at least twice. 
Take them up in such a way that the 
roots wilt not be exposed to the air. 
Pack them well; for if the root of an 
evergreen becomes dry, the tree is 
dead. You might as well not plant it. 

The nurseryman having done his 
work in packing them carefully and 
without exposing their roots to the 
wind, which is particularly dangerous 
on a dry, hot day, take them home and 
lant them a little deeper than they 
stood in the nursery. Then, if your 


d be in good working condition, 


groul 1a 
pound the dirt around the roots about 
as hard as you conveniently can, until 


you get within two or three inches of 
the surface. Then leave it loose to form 
‘a mulch. Wonce planted a hundred 


evergreens that way, and believe 
we lost but one. If you take them 
home carelessly, let the roots get dry, 


fail to bey the holes properly, and fail 
to pound the dirt in solid, you will be 
lucky if you save twenty-five per cent. 

Be eareful not to plant them too 
Twelve feet apart each 


c) together 

v is the closest distance permis- 
§ A greater distance would be 
I Of course, the trees grow 
I I ly, it takes a long time to 
f ip t spaces, and you perhaps 
grow impatient because of having to 
keep the weeds out between them; 
but you must take your choice between 
doing this and having the lower 


branches drop off in time and spoil 
r windbreak. Of course you could 
lant more trees and plant them twice 
ick in the row, and fill up the 
es quicker, with the idea that you 
cut them out after a time; but you 
not cut them out. We will tell 
hat to start with. Therefore, plant 
about twelve feet apart in the 
and if you have more than one 
put the rows sixteen feet apart, 
g a tree in one row opposite the 
t space in the next row. 

n cultivate between the rows. 
You will be more likely to do this if 
} will grow something there—two 


Adan eeu 


Ae Mm 


c ree rows of potatoes, a couple of 
1 of sweet corn, or some garden 
£ . This will not interfere with the 


t Ss; and you will cult ivate whatever 
you have planted and incidentally cul- 
tivate the trees. When they begin to 
need all of the space, let them have 
it gradually, cultivating one row of po- 
tatoes instead of three, until the grove 
is perfect 


We do not advise attempting to grow 


evergreens near smoke. Evergreen’s 
don't do well in cities nor near coal 
mines; and though we have no scien- 


tific knowledge as to the reason, we 
fZuess it is the smoke, and we believe 
that guess is correct. At any rate, we 
see no reason for trying to make an- 
other. 





PLANTING ROOTS. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“How should rutabagas be planted 
on a rich, sandy loam, with clay sub- 
soil, which I expect to grub out this 
spring?” 

All roots are very particular as to 
their seed bed. The ground should be 
plowed the fall previous or else early 
in the spring, and then worked and re- 
worked with disk and harrow until the 
Soil is as finely pulverized as for onions. 
Planting is delayed until danger of se- 
vere frost is over, and may be put off 
until the last of June or the first of 
July. In the northern part of the corn 
belt, we would prefer to get mangles, 
beets and carrots into the ground dur- 

g the month of May, but we would 
sonnei delay planting rutabagas till 
the latter part of May or June. The 
method of planting depends upon what 


-food. Pigs 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
OUR GREAT CORN GROWING CONTEST 
$100 In Gash Given Away $100 


kind of cultivation is to be given. If 
horse cultivation is to be given, the 
rows should be placed at least thirty 
inches apart. It takes about two pounds 
of rutabaga seed to the acre. It is 
planted one-fourth to one-half inch 
deep; mangles, beets and carrots are 
planted a little deeper, from one-half 
to one inch. After the plants are up, 
they are thinned to ten to twelve inch- 
es apart in the row. From this time 
forward till harvesting time, all that 
is necessary is continuous shallow cul- 
tivation. 





REGISTERING STALLIONS IN 
IOWA, 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“Will you please state whether the 
owner of a stallion in Iowa needs a 
license to use him for public service. I 


have an imported Percheron horse 
which weighs about a ton. I intend to 
work him. What is the best feed for 
him? Is clover hay good, or do you 


9 


prefer timothy? 

The Iowa law requires that the own- 
ers of stallions kept for public service 
or kept for sale, exchange or transfer, 
and who represent such animals to be 
pure bred, shall cause the same to be 
registered in some stud book recog- 
nized by the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, and obtain a certificate 
of registration, and shall then forward 
this certificate of registration to the 
secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture at Des Moines, Iowa, whose 
duty it shall be to pass upon the cor- 
rectness of the certificate, and if it is 
found to be correct, shall issue a cer- 
tificate under the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, setting forth the 
name, age and color of the animal. 
The charge for this certificate is $1. 
Owners of grade stallions kept for pub- 
lic service must advertise such stal- 
lions, having printed handbills not less 
than five by seven inches in size, which 
must have printed upon them, before 
the name of the stallion, the words 
“grade stallion,” in type not smaller 
than one inch in height. These bills 
must be posted in a conspicuous place 
at all places where the stallions are 
kept for public service. Failure to ob- 
serve the requirements of this law is 
punishable by a fine of not more than 
$100, or imprisonment in the county 
jail not to exceed thirty days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. A 
copy of this law, or any other informa- 
tion you may desire on the subject, 
may be obtained by addressing a let- 
ter to the State Board of Agriculture, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PILES IN PIGS. 


An Illinois correspondent wishes to 
know the cause and cure of piles in 
pigs. 

Piles is the term applied to the pro- 
trusion of the rectum through the 
anus. It may be caused by constipa- 
tion ,diarrhoea or over-feeding on rich 
that eat much of such sub- 
coal, ashes, etc., seem 
susceptible to this 


stances as soft 
to be particularly 
trouble. 
Except with 
mals, it generally 
much trouble curing piles. 
constipation, 


valuable breeding ani- 
will not pay to go to 
Since it is 


most commonly due to 

the first step should generally be to 
feed a laxative, sloppy diet. If the 
time can be spared, further treatment 


should consist in Washing the protrud- 
ing part with warm water, applying a 
solution of five per cent of powdered 
alum, and returning the parts within 
the anal opening. An operation may 
be necessary, but for this it is best to 
call in a veterinarian. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fangi and worm =, 
and thus be sure of large yields 
perfect fruit. 


Excelsior S$ n 
oS ~~) 4 
Prepared Siw 


are used in large orc neste 
and highly endorsed by suc- 
cessfal growers. ‘rite for ‘oar 
money-saving catalog, which also 
containsa full treatise on spraying 
Fruit and Vegetabie crops. 

WM. STAHL SPRAYE ie co., 
















Box 1028, Quincy, IL 
The world’s prize winning varieties, All corn 


crown by us on ourown land. Johnson County 
White Dent. Big Yielding Reid’s Yellow 
Dent. Leaming Pride of the North and 
Bloody Butcher. Be sure and get some of this 


seed. Send for free cataiogue. 
McGREER BROS., Coburg, ta. 
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I want to prove to you that there 
is something in corn breeding. 

i can only do this by show- 
ing you that my corn will out- 
yield all others. 
offering you $100 to let me 
prove this. 

I am offering for the acre that will 
produce the most corn. 


Three Big Cash Prizes 


$50 to the 1st 
$30 to the 2d 
$20 to the 3d 


I am 





I believe there is as much in seed corn 
that will produce stalks which will yield : 
do that | N° 


a large number of bushels as I 


there are mares that will produce speed, 
\ ealves which 
will yield a high per cent of butter fat. 


THE SUMMERS SEED HOUSE 


or cows that will produce 


MALVERN, IOWA 














John F. Summers 





Fill out this coupon and mail it to us and 
will enter your name in our Great Free 
Contest. 


Name 


IE i. dctcscimnsnnricsioninigttiniagigmnieictetens 














Don’t Pay Big Money for 


Seed Corn Grader 


operate. 
PTs, 


jefe tory. 





Our Planter grader does the work quickly and well. 
ity 12 bushels per hour, 3 grades. 
Endorsed by corn growers and planter manufactur 
Use this grader. 
repay the cost by increased yield. 
Price $1.50. 
want to know more about it, ask him or write us. 


RACINE SATTLEY CO., 


Capac- 
Simple, substantial, easy to 


A single acre of corn will more than 
We guarantee it to be sat- 


You can get it at your dealer. If you 








Choicest Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn for Sale 











The same kind of seed as the corn on which 


I won first prize at the December Iowa Cort 
Show for the best acre yield. It's the |! 
yield per acre that pays. You'll get it if you 
plant my corn and do your part. You don't 
take chances, Every ear is tested, Order 
early if you want to be sure to get some of 
this good corn—the kind that makes the big 
acre yield. CanshiponC.&N.W.and R,1.Rys. 
FRED McCULLOCH, Martwick, Iowa 
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All pure and fully test- 
ed; Northern Grown 
and Hardy. 


ALFALFA 


Strictly choice Do- 
mestic Northern 
Grown and Turkestan, 
100 IDs. #23.00. 










We are offering (on the ear only) at special 

prices 

Silver King (Wis No. 7) 

Early Yellow Dent (Wis. No. 8) 

Golden Glow (Wis. No. 12) 
ng Vv aeee ties, shelled, per bushel 

















pedi po ed Barley, Timothy, 
lover and al! other farm, garden and flower 
seeds at right prices. Send for catalogue. 
Money saving coupon with each copy. 
CURRIE BROS. CO. 
310-312 Broadway, Milwaukee 


Now is time 
Time to Buy 
Grass Seed. 
Prices bound to be 
higher later. Buy 


before advance 
money. Write today for special low price 
\MPLES of our pure Iowa grown new 
clover and timothy 
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and save 
and FREES 
crop recleaned teste 
seed. is to your interest to get our prices and 
samples atonee, If you have seed to offer, write 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104, Clarinda, Ia. 


Gold Medal Seed Gorn 


Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent and famous Johnson 
County White. My stomers get the results of my 
30 years’ experience. 1 grow and handle every ear I 
sell and guarantee tatisfaction. W. P. COON, 
Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, lowa. 
























Please mention this paper when writing. 





New Crop 
lowa Crown 
Recleaned 
. TESTED 


Now is the time to buy Clover, Timothy and 
other seeds, and it will pay you to purchase our 
Iowa Shield grade. The tollowing prices are for 
orders sent within ten days: 

PER BUSH 

Medium Red Clover, Choice................$9. 

Medium Ked Clover, lowa Shield -... 
Mammoth Red Clover, Choice........... 

Mammoth Red Clover, lowa Shield...11.50 
Alsike Clover, Choice......... 
Alsike Clover, lowa Shield. 
Alfalfa Clover, Choice........ 
Alfalfa Clover, Iowa Shield .. 
Sweet Clover, White-. 
Sweet Clover, Ye liow... 
Timothy, Choice......... es = 
Timothy, Iowa Shieid_....................... 6.10 

No extra charge for bags. Two per cent dis- 
count in lots of tive bushels or more. Large «: 
scriptive catalogue, special clover seed circular 
and samples free. 


IOWA SEED GOMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
Don’t Plant- 
WAIT! 


cret of 80 to 
a bushels of 
m™m per acre 
3 guarsatee 
_ : Bumper yields 
of aii fieid pet gar 
den crops. My— 


Standard 
Seed Tester 


lays bare the foundation of all 

crops—the root growths, Selects 

— t uce grain, Noth- 

ng likeit but Nature. Write for 

Free Bulletin quick—great news. 
W. C. Adams, President, 

THE STANDARD SEED TESTER CO, 


Box 41, Decorah, lowa 
| ee a 
MPROVED YELLOW DENT seca corn 
forsale. Large ears, early maturing, #2.50 per 
bu., tested. L. L. DEYounG, Sheldon. Lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing 
















































610 (26) 
this man 


was 
sore 


He bought a high 
priced separator with- 
out mvestigating any 
other makes. When he 
failed to get the prom- 
ised yield of cream he 
was disappointed, but 
when he found that 
his neighbor’s 
Economy got all the 
cream and cost only 
about half he wassore. 

Take no chances. 
Start right by writing 
today for a free copy 
of our Economy Chief 
Dairy Guide for 19/1. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Sold Direct from the Man- 
ufacturer to the Farmer 


We have no jobbers or agents 
ind can save you from 2 to 
> percent on the cost of your 





Silos, We manufacture our 
silo from full length staves, 
best grade of Washington Fir. 
Below we quote prices on a 
few sizes of our Silos to give 
you an idea of the prices we 
are making 


10x20 . . «. « S120 
I2x2G . « © 185 
B4x78S 2. 2 + oc 225 
Gx30 2. 2. « 265 
ESx32 . 2 © 310 













All other sizes at the same low prices. Our 
Silos are made of the best of material and we will 
pay your raiiroad fare to and from St. Paul to 
inspect our Siles. if you buy of us We allow you 
to inspect the Silo at your station before you 
pay for same 

Write us for eifcular and prices on any size, 
and remember, we can save you 25 to 25 per cent 
on the cost of your 


THE INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
“The Farmer's Frierd”’ ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Room 297 Endicott Bldg., Robert St., Bet. 4th and Sth 








—_SILOS__ 





Everything for 
Your Dairy 


Our Dairymen’s catalog should be 
v in the hands of every owner of a cow. 

fm It is tilled from cover to cover—con- 
tains SS pages—with valuable infor- 
mation about modern apparatus and 
utensils for the dairy farm. 

wrtte for This Free Book 

t will show you the latest modele 
in butter churns and workers, milk testera and teste 
sng cupplice, tinware, stable supplies, silos, engines, 
boilers and everything in use on the modern dairy 
form, at the lowest prices. 

Expert Advice Free! Write us freely for advice 
and Sugeestions in regard to dairy methods and equip- 
ment -' )@ars experience at your command his 
expert advice and interesting catalog will be sent free. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. Co. 
107 , W.Kinzle St. (19) Chicago, tl. 












Rider Agents Wanted 


sap it each town to ride an exhibit sample 1915 bicy- 
Fa Write for special offer. 

inest Guaranteed 
§ 1911 Models $10 fo $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


Wal without a 
cent deposit, ‘3 the freight, and allow 
10 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles af 


half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 
catalo, ues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLECO, Dept. 0179 


CHICAGO 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 








BUILDING UP A DAIRY HERD. 


@n Illinois subscriber writes: 

“The writer has followed your teach- 
ings and profited by same for the last 
seven or eight years, and as I am now 
going to branch out in a new line, I am 
going to ask a little advice. I will first 
state that I own my farm of 160 acres. 
I raise my pigs and corn to feed more 
pigs, and feed cattle some, but this 
feeding of cattle is getting too uncer- 
tain. My idea is to get into the dairy 
business. As I must start at the bot- 
tom, I want to start as near right as I 
can. My neighbors are milking cows, 
and I hear them talking about their 
milk checks being from $150 to $200, 
and it has got me to thinking a little. 
The wagon goes past my door, so that 
is in my favor. I expect to separate 
most of the time, because I think I can 
get my pigs started to growing quicker 
and can raise them cheaper that way. 
But what I am at a loss to know is 
what breed to get. Right now I expect 
to pick up what cows I can find at 
home, regardless of breed, but I would 
like to get a start in some one kind 
that would be the best, and then stick 
to that breed.” 

The breed is about the last question 
that ought to be considered. The im- 
portant thing is to get together a herd 
of cows that will give the greatest 
amount of butter-fat in a year at the 
lowest cost. The man who intends to 
make a specialty of dairying should 
gradually get into one of the special 
dairy breeds, simply because it will be 
easier to find good cows in one of these 
breeds; but he should keep constantly 
in mind this one thing, that the mere 
fact that a cow belongs to one of the 
special dairy breeds is not a sufficient 
evidence that she will be a profitable 
cow. There are poor special dairy 
cows as well as good ones. The only 
way to determine whether a cow is 
worth keeping is to weigh the milk, 
test it, and thus know just what she is 
doing every year. Our correspondent 
is therefore wise in determining to 
pick up what cows he can regardless 
of breed. Having done this, he should 
regularly weigh and test the milk of 
each individual 
weed out the poor ones and replace 
them with better ones. He is also wise 
in concluding that he ought to gradu- 
ally build up a herd of one of the spe- 
cial dairy breeds, if he intends to make 
a specialty of dairying. Just which of 
the breeds he should take, he alone 
can determine. He should consider 
first his individual preference, if he 
has any, and second, the preference in 
the neighborhood, because he will have 
surplus stock to sell from time to time, 
and if he has selected a breed which 
is well regarded in the neighborhood, it 
will be easier for him to dispose of this 
surplus as well as of his young bulls. 
We would advise him to begin the 
building up of a special pure-bred herd 
carefully. Buy one or two or three 
good, pure-bred cows of the breed he 
selects, and the best bull he can afford 
to buy. When buying these, get them 
from herds where daily records have 
been kept and the performance of their 
ancestors may be known. Do not buy 
from a breeder who does not keep such 
records. The ultimate value of a dairy 
cow is what she will produce.” The 
finest dairy herd in the world can be 
ruined in a very few years if left in 
the hands of men who do not keep rec- 
ords and do not know what their cows 
are doing, and do not select according 
to performance. 
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CHEESE A FOOD OR A DESSERT? 


We presume most of our readers re- 
gard cheese as a dessert, a_ relish, 
something to eat with your pie, or to 
nibble at after you have had your din- 
ner; but do you know that there is a 
large class of people in other lands— 
people who labor in the mines and in 
the fields—to whom cheese is not a 
dessert, but a food? Is this a matter 
of habit and custom; or are there some 
good reasons why the farmers of the 
United States, and especially in warm 
weather where they do not have a beef 
club, should not use it as a food? 

The Department of Agriculture, 
which puts its inquiring nose into 
about everything that affects the farm- 
er, has been carrying on in two differ- 
| ent colleges a series of investigations 
| to figd out if there is any reason why 








cow, and gradually | 





be competitor, ”’ 
lowing false statement: 


in an hour as any 


prove their claim. 


capacities, and more. 


the one quoted above. 


— $1,000.00 


A manufacturer of Cream Separators, our ‘‘would- 
has advertised extensively the fol- 


‘“‘AN HONEST CAPACITY CREAM 
SEPARATOR.”’ 


‘We make the claim that under any and all 
conditions a De Laval machine rated at 450 
pounds capacity will skim as much whole-milk 
**would-be’’ 
machine rated at 600 pounds per hour, and we 
have proved this statement so often in actual 
contests, that it has come to be an accepted fact 
by all well-informed dairymen.’’ 


So far as the United States Cream Separator is concerned 


this statement is absolutely untrue. 
any State Dairymen’s Association before whom the De Lavak can 


The following facts are known world wide, viz: 
That the United States Separators run their full rated 


That we Guarantee every UNITED STATES SEPA. 
RATOR to separated its full rated capacity. 

That the De Laval and other “‘would-be competitors’? have 
been beaten by the United States in capacity as well as in 
efficiency in every National and Internationa: contest; at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, in 50 consecutive runs, ex- 
tending over 30 days with the milk of 10 differont Dreeds of cows; 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle in 1909, where 
the United States was awarded the only Grand prize. 

In their efforts to overcome the superiority of the United 
States Separator, as demonstrated by the recognized truths, 
the De Laval resort to extravagant and untruthful statements like 


The United States Separator excells in efficiency and all other 
points that go to make a perfect cream separator. 
Send for Catalog No. 196 now and learn the truth. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses in all Dairy Sections of the Country. 


March 31, 1911, 
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We offer $1,000.00 to 
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Build a Rankin Silo 


WE TELL YOU HOW. COSTS NOTHING TO LEARN. 


Makes more money for cattle feeders as well as for dairy- 
An eld German adage has it: 
and the barn will build a house.” We say: 
first, and it will build both the new bara and house quicker 
and easier than aything else. 


$10 to $20 per acre more for your corn! 


Put this extra money in your 
We give you facts and figures from actual results 
in the feed yard that will prove eye-openers, Ou 

and all information are yours for the asking. Write us now 
while you have it in mind, 


D. RANKIN MNF’G CO., Box 47 Tarkio, Mo., U. S. A. 


“First build @ barn, 
Build the Silo 


pocket, Why throw it 


experien 





















Write for Free Booklet 
“How to Raise Calves Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk” 


Contains full information and complete feeding directions for using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal—The Perfect Milk Substitute 


Three or four calves can be raised on it at the cost of one where milk 1s fed. 
No mill feed The only calf meal manufactured in an exclusive Calf Meal Factory 
Established at Leicester, England, in 1800, 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal F actory, 


Waukegan, Illinois 








people in this country do not eat more 
cheese. They have been endeavoring 
to find out its food value, its digesti- 
bility, not confining themselves to any 
one particular kind ‘of cheese, but try- 
ing about every kind that anybody ever 
heard of. They are not satisfied with 
what the microscopist or chemist tells 
us, but have been trying it on young 
men. 

At the Wesleyan University of Con- 
necticut, they tried it on sixty-five stu- 
dents between the ages of nineteen and 
thirty-two years. They fed them on 
bread and bananas, giving them enough 
cheese to give them twenty grams of 
nitrogen and 2,500 calories of energy 
a day. They determined the heat of 
combustion by an apparatus which we 
need not describe here. They found 
that in this total diet of bread, bananas 





and cheese, eighty-eight per cent of the 
protein was digested and ninety seven 
to ninety-eight per cent of the cheese. 
They kept a record of each case, and 
notes on the palatability of the chees« 
and came to the conclusion that while 
there was a preference as to mild or 
strong cheese, practically all of it was 
palatable. Some of the boys wanted 
more, and, strange to say, the green 
curd did not cause constipation. This 
is contrary to the general experience 
and probably due largely to the fac 
that it is more palatable to most peo- 
ple than cured cheese, and particularly 
loud-smelling cheese, and that those 
who suffered from constipation ate too 
much of it at first. 

The next year the department en- 
tered into an experiment in co-opera- 
tion with the Minnesota Agricultural 
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You Insure 
Your Buildings 


+ wind and light- 





vf Do you protect 
them against weathering? 

Rain and frost get into 
every Jittl grain and crack 
oft irds of an unpainted 
bui and cause early rot 
and 


Paint made of 
° 9 
“Dutch Boy Painter 
mine. 6 

White Lead 
uine linseed oil gives buildings a 
weather can’t get through. It 
gaves repair bills and early rebuilding. 

Get “ Dutch Boy Painter"? White Lead for 
50 inter—you can tellit by the Dutch Boy 
painter on every keg. 

We want vou to write for our Helps 
1121 which answer ail questions 
about painteng. 

National Lead Company 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
St. Lous Boston Buffalo 

Cincinnati San Francisco 


Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead 4 Oil Co., Pittsburgb 


OREGON FIR SILOS 


WITH 


COMMON SENSE DOOR FRAME 
Call on your local Lumber 
Dealer and learn all about 
the merits and prices of 
the best, simplest and 
cheapest silo made. 
Full length, one piece, 
clear Fir Staves. Steel 
hoops, malleable lugs, 
long anchors, roof frame 
and the latest improved 
door frames and doors— 
ready to set up. 
Sold iby Lumber Dealers Everywhere. 


Manufactured by 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 
Dept ¢»Minneapolis,Minn. 
“The House of Quality’* 


FREE TO FARMERS 


A Valuable 160-page book entitled 


“SILO PROFITS” 


Written by 200 of the most successful 
Feeders, Farmers and 
Bhe World. (G2 Every farmer in 
America should read this book, and 
as long as our supply of these books 
Inst we will mail one copy free to 
@ach person asking forit. It ives 
theactual experience of these p eh 
@rs and in their own words. } 

Our Factories are located at — r /) 
Gerson, Ind., Des Moines, lowa, 


and 
Kans 4 
Bans Oy. pea Write NOW “SiS Profits” 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
354 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 


The “STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 
are the best. Being made of aluminum they 
are brighter,lightor, s' and more 
durable than any other. Fit any part of 
4 ear. Nothing to catch on feed trough 
'@ or other obstacle. Your name, —- — 
any series of numbers on each tag. 
ple tag, cregne and wre mailed — 

Ask forthem. Address 

WILCOX & HARVEY MFG. Ng 

Oopt. G. 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. Il. 


and gen 
coating 
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Gold with or without el: 
CRUSH ear corn (with or 
—— and GRIND all kinds of small 


wheel use. 


& Also Make Sw Grinders; 
Doth Geared and Plain. 


N.G. Bowsher Go. 
South Bend, Ind. 


42) MILLS. 


OwlBrand Cotton Seed Meal 


41-43% Protein Guaranteed 
Standard for35 years. 








Corn can’t replace cotton seed 


meal. Animals need Protein. Feed a balanced ra- 
tion. Write for our booklet, “Science of Feeding.” 
F. W. BRODE & CO., Memphis, Tenn 


Established 1875 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


BEWARE 


of Cream Thieves 


Experiment Station. In this they used 
bread and oranges as the basis of the 
meal, and finished it up with cheese. 
All kinds of cheese were used: new, 
well-cured, old, large and medium 


amounis, Roquefort, Swiss cheese, Ca- 
membert, and cottage cheese. The re- 
sults were practically the same as in 
the other experiment with regard to 
the digestibility of the total diet and 
the cheese, and also the palatability 
and energy. The diet was more digest- 
ible with cheese than the bread and 
ranges alone 

Particular interest is attached to the 
evident digestibility and food value of 


ski 
that 
and eyes. 
“Cheese 


for 


i-milk cheese, if made up in a way 

makes it agreeable to the taste 
To quote from the bulletin: 
made from skim-milk and sold 
whole-milk cheese is a fraud that 
is a positive injury to the dairy busi- 
ness; but cheese made from skim-milk 
and sold for what it is, is worthy of 
serious consideration on the part of 
both producer and consumer. It is 
very likely that the time is not many 
years distant when a comparatively 
large quantity of cheese from skim- 
milk will be made with profit to the 
dairy industry, and will be consumed at 
a pronounced saving by the laboring 
class in general.” 

Then follows a comparison of the 
food value of cheese with that of other 
highly nitrogenous food materials: “No 
kind of meat excepting dried beef car- 
ries such a large per cent of protein as 
cheese, and as dried beef contains a 
much greater percentage of water, the 
other food constituents aside from the 
protein are much less than is found 
in cheese. Fresh beef as purchased 
has, weight for weight, little more than 
half the value of cheese in either pro- 
tein or fat, and the same is true of 
practically all other fresh meats, that 
have in many cases such a large per- 
centage of refuse and in all cases such 
a large percentage of water, that they 
are noticeably inferior to cheese in 
food value. Bacon or fat pork are ex- 
ceptions, but their food value is mostly 
in the fat, which can be and is replaced 
to a great extent by the carbohydrates 
of vegetables at a much less cost and 
sometimes perhaps to the benefit of the 
health of the consumer. Fish and pork 
each have a notably large percentage 
of refuse, while eggs have a high per- 
centage of water. To sum up the mat- 
ter, a pound of cheese has nearly the 
same food value as two pounds of fresh 
beef or any other fresh meat as food; 
it is worth as much as or more than a 
pound of ham, and is more digestible, 
and it is equal to two pounds of eggs 
or three of fish. In price, good cheese 
made from unskimmed milk costs 
about a third more than round steak 
and twice as much as the cheaper boil- 
ing beef, while it costs practically the 
same per pound as smoked ham or 


bacon. It costs usually a third more 
than fresh fish.” 


The department has also been inves- 
tigating the amount of nitrogenous food 
consumed by the American people, and 
finds that between 169 and 185 pounds 
of meat are consumed annually per 
capita, in addition to fish and poultry, 
while the annual consumption of 
cheese is only about four pounds per 
capita. 

Now, don’t make up your mind to 
give up your meat, your bacon and 
ham and eggs, and try to live on bread 
and cheese and fruit alone. It is too 
concentrated a food for very large use. 
The farm, however, furnishes a large 
amount of bulky food in the form of 
roots, vegetables, cornbread. Why not, 
therefore. substitute cheese for a large 
part of the fresh meat, especially in 
the summer-time, when vegetables are 
abundant, and if you are not, as you 
ought to be, a member of a beef club? 
European nations use grated cheese 
as seasoning, and cook it with various 
other foods. 

In our boyhood days we ate a great 
deal of cottage cheese, which every 
housewife should know how to make. 
There were also generally two or three 
big cheeses on a shelf in a well-aired 
rdom in the cellar. We liked the smell 
of them. It was a prophecy of good 
“eatin’s”’ coming when the cheese 
would be fit to cut. 

Possibly farmers are getting too rich 
in these later days, and have stopped 
considering how to live economically. 
Why not try one of these small cheeses 
—full milk—to be found in almost any 
grocery store, and see how it compares 
in palatability with round steak? We 
have never seen the time when we 
would not prefer well-cured, whole- 
milk cheese to the steak. We would 
not like to give up ham and eggs, but 





ry ee . 
There are three thieves 


(27) 611 


*’ that are robbing cow owners all over 


the country of hundreds of thousands of dollars every year. 


. ° ee . ss 
One of these is the ~ gravity 
ee . ss? 
are still using the gravity’ 


system of setting cream. 
system of cream separation, you are 


If you 


losing from $5 to $15 per year from each cow; the better your cows 


the more you lose. 
1,000 pounds of butter 


If you bad a cow like Jacoba Irene, producing 
a year, you would be losing $25 to $50 a 


year in cream that the DE LAVAL cream separator would save 


for you. 
Another “‘ 

is the so-called “‘dilution 

than the “‘gravity’’ system. 


9 


robber’’ that masquerades under the guise of a friend 
system, which wastes even more cream 
Our State Experiment Stations have 


time and again warned dairymen against the use of these thieving 
contraptions, advising them to buy a reliable cream separator like 


the DE LAVAL. 


The third ‘‘thief’’ is the ‘‘ 


cheap”’ 
and this masked robber is even worse than the others. 
nearly as much as a’ DE LAVAL to put one of these “‘ 


and inferior cream separator, 
It costs you 
cheap’’ ma- 


chines in your dairy in the first place, and it may cost you more than 
its original price every year in the cream that it wastes for you. 
Here is a good example of how it works: 


In June, 1909, 


sixteen cows and separating his cream with a 
His receipts from cream that month were $45. 


5 DE LAVAL, and although milking the 


Trigillis purchased a No. 


same number of cows as in 1909, 


check for June, 1910, was $86. 


John Trigillis, of Norway, Mich., was milking 


**cheap’’ separator. 
In May, 1910, Mr. 


and with poorer feed, his cream 


It was hard to convince Mr. Trigillis at first that his old machine 
was robbing him, but he soon found, when he tried a DE LAVAL 


alongside of it, 
skim-milk spout of his old ‘ 


that nearly half of his cream was going out of the 
‘imitation’ 


b 


separator, 


Cream Is Money, Why Waste It? 





See the nearest DE LAVAL agent and have him set up a suit- 


able size DE 
checks grow. 
it will sell itself. 


LAVAL machine for you. 
Once get a DE LAVAL set up on your floor, and 
It costs nothing to try it, but it is costing you a 


Then watch your cream 


great deal in wasted quantity and quality of product every day you 


go on without doing so. 


Send for catalog fully illustrating and describing the features 
that make the DE LAVAL the World’s Standard. 


THE DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165—167 Broadway 29 E. 
NEW WORK 
173—177 William Street 
MONTREAL 


Madison Street 
CHICAGO 

14 and 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


Drumm and Sacramento Sts, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1016 Western Avenue 

SEATTLE 








we would rather give up steak than a 
really first-class, full-milk cheese, 
though we draw the line at limburger. 
However, tastes differ. We are satis- 
fied, however, that the farmers of the 
United States would be better off if 
they learned to eat from twenty-five to 
fifty pounds of cheese per capita in- 
stead of four pounds. 





SILAGE EXPERIENCE. 
We 


WANTED: 
We ask this not for ourselves. 


know; but a good many of our readers 
don’t know. Most dairymen know the 
value of silage for dairy cows; but 


most of our readers are also quite at 
sea as to the value of silage for young 
cattle and feeding steers, and to sup- 
plement summer pastures. Now these 
folks are used to our talking. They 
think they know all that we know on 
the subject; and in this they are prob- 
ably correct. What we want them to 
hear is the testimony of plain farm- 
ers who have -been using silage, espe- 
cially for feeding steers and to supple- 
ment summer pastures. 

The word of a plain, practical farm- 
er often goes farther than the word 
of an editor. Therefore we call upon 
you, if you have been feeding steers 
and supplementing your pastures with 
silage, to give in your experience. The 
preacher has no doubt of the value of 
religion; he has tried that himself; 
knows from personal experience; and 
he is all the more anxious to have his 
people rise up and give their experi- 
ence in prayer meeting. Now what we 
are after is testimony. 

If this silage has not worked satis- 
factorily, tell us about it. What we 





are after is the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth about any- 
thing we advocate. The most precious 
thing in this world is truth; the most 
worthless and dangerous is falsehood. 
The dearest thing in the world is ignor- 
ance. Now let those who have been 
experimenting or have had years of ex- 
perience tell us the facts. You need 
not make your letters long. It doesn’t 
take long to tell the truth about admost 
anything; but let us hear what silage 
has done for you, whether you have 
been feeding dairy cattle or using it to 
help fatten your steers at less cost, or 
with young cattle or hogs or sheep 
whether you have fed it in the summer 
in times of drouth, or in cold weather 
in the winter. Let us have the facts. 


LASTING EFFECTS OF BLACKLEG 
VACCINATION. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Last fall I lost some cattle with 
blackleg. I had all of my young cattle 
vaccinated at the time. Would it be 
necessary for me to re-vaccinate my 
young cattle this spring?” 

It is not known exactly how long 
blackleg vaccination will give immu- 
nity from the disease. It is known 
that calves that are vaccinated before 
they are six months old should be re- 
vaccinated before another blackleg 
season. It is probable that one vacci- 
nation on animals older than six 
months will confer immunity until the 
animals are old enough to be immune 
from blackleg anyhow. In districts 
where blackleg loss is very heavy, we 
would re-vaccinate all animals under 
two years at the beginning of each 
season. 
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HOG-TIGHT PARTITION FENCES. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you compel an adjoining land 
owner to put in a hog tight fence? If 
you can do so, does he have to put in 
the same as the other fellow has? Say 
if one land owner puts in a 48-inch 
woven fence, will the other fellow 
have to do the same?” 

The Iowa law concerning hog-tight 
partition fences reads as follows: 

“All partition fences may be made 
tight by the party desiring it, and 
when his portion is completed and se- 
curely fastened to good, substantial 
posts, set firmly in the ground, not 
more than twenty feet apart, the ad- 
joining property owner shall construct 
his portion of the adjoining fence in 
a like tight manner, same to be se- 
curely fastened to good, substantial 
posts, set firmly in the ground, not 
more than twenty feet apart. All par- 
tition fences shall consist of not less 
than twenty-four inches of substantial 
woven wire on the bottom, with three 
strands of barb wire, with not less 
than thirty-six barbs of two points to 
the rod on top, the top wire to be not 
less than forty-eight nor more than 
fifty-four inches high, or not less than 
eighteen inches of substantial woven 
wire at the bottom, with four strands 
of barb wire of not less than thirty- 
six barbs of two points to the rod, the 
top wire to be not less than forty-eight 
nor more than fifty-four inches high, 
or a good, substantial woven wire not 
Jess than forty-eight nor more than 
fifty-four inches high. In case adjoin- 
ing owners or occupants of the land 
shall use the same for pasturing sheep 
or swine, each shall keep his share of 
the partition fence in such condition 
as shall restrain such sheep or swine.” 

From the reading of the above, we 
would judge that it would not be nec- 
essary for the two land owners to put 
in the same class of fence, provided 
that both kinds used met the require- 
ments specified by the law. Of course 
it would probably be more convenient 
and look better as well if they would 
get together and agree on one of the 
three types of fence specified in the 
law. 





THE RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY 
BALLINGER. 


Secretary Ballinger has at last re- 
tired from the cabinet, and with strong 
endorsement by President Taft. Not- 
withstanding his strong friendship for 
Mr. Ballinger, the president has ap- 
pointed Mr. Fisher to his portfolio, 
who is said to be a strong conserva- 
tionist of the Pinchot type. This would 
indicate that the president, after all, 
is a strong conservationist at heart. 

This attitude of the president, at 
which all must rejoice, practically set- 
iles the conservation questions which 
first claimed the attention of the Amer- 
ican people; namely, how to conserve, 
administer and properly use the re- 
sources of the United States to which 
the government now holds title. 

The big problem now is how best to 
conserve, administer and use the re- 
sources belonging to the United States 
as a people and not as a government, 
of which the government has passed 
the title. Each state must now take 
up the problem of conservation within 
its borders; but the biggest problem of 
all is how to conserve the fertility of 
our soils, which is a problem not di- 
rectly for the state but for the individ- 
ual farmer who now holds title to the 
land, or who conducts farming opera- 
tions. Fortunately, there will not be 
any politics in this; but there is room 
for the greatest campaign of educa- 
tion that has ever come up before the 
American people. 





WILD OATS. 


A North Dakota correspondent in 
the Red River valley writes: 

“This land seems literally to have 
gone to sod from wild oats. We can 
not produce a profitable crop of grain 
on it. They tell me here that even if 
you seed down to timothy for three or 
four years and then break up again, 
that in a few years the oats will be 
as bad as ever. Have you any old sub- 
scribers in the Red River valley that 
can help me?” 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas wild 
oats is one of the very worst of the 
annual weeds. It is a bad weed be- 
cause it produces an abundance of 
seed which ripens at the same time as 
the small grains. Handling wild oats 
is simply a matter of sowing clean 
grain seed and permitting none of the 
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wild oats which are on the land to go 
to seed, and at the same time inducing 
what seed is in the ground to sprout 
and then destroying it. A Canadian 
weed bulletin recommends fhe follow- 
ing method as especially adapted to 
those prairie lands which are contin- 
ually being sown to grain: 

“The land should be plowed shallow 
or disked immediately after an infest- 
ed crop is harvested; the best method 
is to have the disk follow behind the 
binder. The purpose of this is to cover 
the seeds of wild oats. Some of them 
will germinate in the autumn; the re- 
mainder will start in the spring. As 
soon as they appear in the spring, the 
ground should be plowed shallow to 
destroy them and to start another 
growth. This should be followed in 
about two weeks by deep plowing to 
bring up the seeds lying at 4a greater 
depth. Harrow after each plowing to 
start growth. During the remainder 
of the season wild oats should be kept 
down by the use of the disk or broad 
sheared cultivators. Next season 
stray plants should be hand pulled or 
if very thick in a few spots they 
should be cut and burned. 

“Instead of continuing the summer 
plowing, sow in June after the second 
plowing a crop for green feed. This 
crop must be cut, however, before any 
of the wild oat seeds approach ma- 
turity. Cattle and sheep may be pas- 
tured on infested land with good re- 
sults. Their tramping packs the soil 
and stimulaies germination, and they 
eat off the young plants.” 

Those localities which have _ got 
down to a really permanent rotation 
in which is included a cultivated crop 
and a grass crop, as well as a small 
grain crop, have but little trouble with 
this pest. Exclusive small grain grow- 
ing communities will always be both- 
ered considerably with the annuals 
which seed about the same time as 
small grain. 





ALFALFA HAY AND CORN AS 4 
BABY BEEF RATION. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“About how much shelled corn and 
alfalfa hay should I feed daily to calves 
weighing about 400 pounds? I would 
like to get them ready for market 
abovt July ist.” 

It will be very difficult to get 400- 
pound calves fat enough to market by 
July Ist. In order that it may be done 
they must be pushed very rapidly. Al- 
falfa hay and corn makes quite a good 
ration, but it is not quite the best with 
which to put on the fastest gains. We 
would suggest the gradual addition of 
a pound or two of oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal. When being started on full 
feed, 400-pound calves will consume 
about ten to fourteen pounds of alfalfa 
daily and five or six pounds of corn. 
These amounts may vary greatly, ac- 
cording to the previous treatment that 
the calves have received. When on 
full feed, the ealves will be eating 
about ten pounds each of corn and al- 
falfa daily. As the feeding period pro- 
gresses, they will eat gradually more 
of the corn and less of the alfalfa. If 
oil meal or cottonseed meal is used, 
somewhat greater gains should be put 
on, with slightly less use of corn and 
alfalfa. Two to three pounds of gain 
daily should be secured with the above 
ration. 





REGARDING DISTRICT DRAINAGE, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is with the hope that something 
here may be the means of giving the 
interested parties a better view of 
their relations to each other, and of 
the means employed to give each a 
fair and reasonable division both of 
benefits and of costs, and to call atten- 
tion to the fact that each and all must 
co-operate in accordance with the plan 
prescribed by law if best results are 
obtained for all, that this is written. 
(That is a long sentence; read it 
twice.) 

To begin with, some person or per- 
sons with a desire to change the drain- 
age nature provided for their lands 
(though why they should do so, some 
of us fail to see), petition the county 
board of supervisors to have certain 
drains or ditches constructed. Then 
the said board of supervisors, to com- 
ply with the statutes, appoint a civil 
engineer to survey the lands in ques- 
tion, determine the feasibility of the 
drains petitioned for, and to prepare 
plans that meet the demands. He is 
supposed by law to recommend or not, 
as his judgment dictates, and does so 





if left to himself. Sometimes he does 
anyway. 

In due time, or later, these plans 
are presented to the parties interested, 
to accept, eschew, or chew the rag 
over. And the opportunity should be 
taken advantage of at this time, for to 
do so later is unfair to all concerned. 

Some plan having been established 
(note we do not say agreed to), a com- 
mission is appointed to divide the 
costs in proportion to benefits to the 
best of their ability. In doing so, they 
have to assess for 
planned. They can not assess for parts 
not yet planned; that is too confusing, 
to assess first and plan afterward. The 
aim is to have a definite drain planned 
and a definite assessment made, so 
that each one may know what he is to 
get and what he is expected to pay for 
it. This is followed by an opportunity 
for the land owners to appeal if they 
see fit, or see a chance to squirm out 
of their part, a chance to employ all 
sorts of persuasion, for public talks, 
private talks, lawyer talks, money 
talks, widow and orphan pleas, polit- 
ical plays, threatenings and thump- 
ings, arguments of weight, by reason 
of virtue or of volume or of vociferos- 
ity, as the case may be. Consider, too, 
that not all men are liars. 

Small wonder that the engineer gets 
bored and the board engineered. It is 
at this point that some board members 
—in their frenzy—promise certain 


the drain as | 
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things not in accord with the plans 
and which can not at this time be an. 
nexed without disturbing the propor- 
tion of benefits to costs. They are 
not wholly to blame if they can not 
carry out these rash promises later, 
The law places a few restrictions upon 
them. They could not foresee all that 
would come to pass. They are simply 
men elected by a more or less bam- 
boozled public, of which you are a 
part, and often because of their bump- 
tiousness. It is not possible to elect 
superhuman eyesight and insight into 
them. They remain finite to the end: 
and to the end that they often fing 
they have promised prematurely. 

Now stop and think it all over. Don’t 
you see that you were given a reason- 
ably fair chance to get things straight? 
If you have not taken advantage of it, 
blame yourself. If you have been de- 
ceived, recover if you can; and at least 
be wiser next time. But don’t try to 
make another wrong balance things 
up. Errors sometimes compensate, 
but wrongs are all on the same arm 
of the balance. 

This is not intended as a book of de- 
tailed instructions, vut just a little 
kick against each and all, a protest 
against selfishness and unreasonable 
requests, and an exhortation to carry 
your fair share of things and not too 
much more. , 

E. X. POSE. 


Emmett County, Iowa. 








Cream Profits That 
Stay in Your Pocket 


HERE was a time when the first cost 
of a cream separator was a big fac- 
tor in deciding which separator a 





cow owner should buy. 
different. 


necessary. 
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Men have found it the best in- 
vestment to pay a /ittle more at the start 
rather than to be paying the difference con- 
stantly afterward in cream profits lost and in repairs 
Men have learned that in the 


Emp 


Of Quality Separators 


they can get not only the style and size separ- 
ator they want, but also the one that nets the 
greatest returns for the money invested for the 
longest term of years—the one that makes 
profits that s‘ay in their pockets. 


Seventeen Cents a Year 









But now it is 


ire Line 


was the aver- 








postal now. 


= - ; pairs on all of the hundreds of thousands of 

Frictionless Empire Empire Cream separators in use last year. 

the majority of these Empire machines have been 

in use for many years. 

pair cost that tell whether a separator is a paying investment. 
Let us also rove that Empires turn easiest, are simplest, 

most sanitary, highest quality and most satisfactory. 


Empire Cream Separator Company 
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It’s the ¢7me test and re- 
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1225 Wabash Ave., 
Dept S , Chicago, Ill. 














WhichOneWillYou’ 
Test on Your Farm 


for Ninety Days? 
Freight Prepaid 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ape 
proval Test? 

Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and ]’l! save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 


of Oil”* like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. © 

Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 

from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 

it like others— No oil cups to remember to fll or turn up twice a day. 
osed—simple 


—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears encl 
standard built and absolutely d dahl 










—Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, 
—Easiest to clean and the few parts come out easy and 
can’t get back out of place. 
—Easiest to run—high crank—low tank. With no high 
lifting and ne ‘*back-breaking’’ cranking. 
ear bm the finest quality cream and all of it—no lumps 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. 
ims closest in any climate of season, no matter 
cap gods rotamer Ror an 
—Is as a machine, pact substantial, 
@s you ever saw or could find. Beautiful finish. 









GALLOWAY’S "201 mo 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 
























—Let me send you my Big New Sep- ’ 
arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife and 
the boys and girls can talk it over and then try one of 
ay oops under my easy plan for you to do it. 
‘ou’ ll call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 
priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators sold by 
anybody today—makers—catalog houses—dealers—jobbers 
@s anybody else. Write me today. 


wa GALLOWAY COMPANY 
113 Galloway Sia., Waterloo, la. 
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PERSECUTING THE CROWS. 


Every now and then the people of 
.e state or states take a notion into 
their heads that they must persecute 
the ‘crows. Pennsylvania tried that 
years ago, and the field mice 


g0 


a plied so rapidly and to such an 
extent that they were obliged to repeal 
the jaw. Just as surely as we decrease 
the «nemies of the field mouse, just so 


surely the mice will increase. The 
Scotch landlords some years ago en- 
ved a fight against the kestrel, a 


cou 
variety of hawk, and the result was an 
in} n of moles which destroyed the 
er so generally that there was a 


1 loss in lambs the next year, the 
ev not being able to furnish milk. 
T is a balance in nature, which, if 
d bed by man, unfailingly results 
i! ; suffering and deserved punish- 
1 
rue that the crow is a thief. 
hat it sometimes takes up 


It 

ini he spring. It is true that in 
he timbered sections it does dam- 
av the corn in the fall about roast- 
i? time. On the other hand, it 
is the most efficient enemies of 
ti mouse. It carries on constant 
Wi! vith the bugs and worms that 
yex the life of the farmer. 

We were on an estate in Scotland 
on re an experiment was made 
¢ acres with what was known 
as That is, men were em- 
ple y and night to herd the birds 
oft special field. When this field 
was in crop, comparatively little 
was 2 n, for the simple reason that 
the ious worms and bugs had in- 
creased to such an extent that it was 
impossible to raise a paying crop. 

Therefore, except when they gather 
in great flocks, let the crows alone. If 
al lividual pulls up your corn, or 


robs a hen’s nest, kill him just as you 


| kill any other malefactor among 
animals; but unless you are sure he is 
a law-breaker and a pest, let him 
alor Crows as a rule do you more 
good than harm, We know of no other 
place where crows do so much damage 
as in Great Britain. They pull up tur- 


when in the third leaf. They 
up seed potatoes, sometimes de- 
stroying an acre in a night. Yet pub- 
lic itiment there protects them ex- 
cept when they become too abundant, 
when landlords permit a day’s shoot- 





ing to thin them out. 

We can not safely interfere with 
nature’s balance. If we kill off the 
quail, we must expect chinch bugs. 
Aside from the sport, the loss of the 
prairie chicken is a great loss to the 
corn belt states. There is no bird that 
flies over the farm that is not a direct 
benefit, an injury only when for some 
reason their number becomes excess- 
ive. The only bird that does no ap- 


parent good is the English sparrow; 
aud even they do some good by feed- 
ing insects te their young. 

Someone may ask: What about the 
hawk? The hawk on the whole is a 
benefit. The chicken-stealing hawk 
should be killed without mercy, but 
only when they get into that habit. 
Bear in mind that He who ordained 
the balance of nature knew what He 
was about, and will not allow it to be 
interfered with without inflicting de- 
served punishment. The legislature 
that would provide a bounty for the 
killing of crows will sooner or later be 
required to repeal the law, and it is a 
pity that individually they can not be 
held liable for the damage which the 
farmers will suffer through its enact- 
ment. 





TUBERCULOSIS INFORMATION. 

The International Commission on 
Control of Bovine Tuberculosis has be- 
gun the preparation of material for a 
small pamphlet to contain all of the 
available practical information on the 
subject so far as it concerns the stock- 
man. This primer will probably be 
published in large editions in both the 
United States and Canada, and will be 
distributed by the governments ofthe 
two countries. It is hoped to have it 
completed by the time of the next 
ee of the commission, which will 
be held in Toronto late in August. 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
COUNTRY LIFE. 

An eastern firm of book publishers 
have just printed in book form the re- 
port of the Roosevelt Commission on 
Country Life. A good many people 
have asked for such a book, and we 
are pleased to announce this publica- 
tion. The price is 85 cents, postpaid, 
and it can be ordered through this 
office. The book is substantially bound 
in cloth covers, 
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FARMING IN FLORIDA, 


Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, has been spending 
the winter in Florida. He has been 
writing some amusing cow stories, and 
in connection with them giving very 
fine descriptions of the various sec- 
tions through which he passed when 
looking for a three-gallon cow and get- 
ting her home. Mr. Collingwood is a 
very careful observer, and his final 
word defore going back to his northern 
home is worth listening to. We quote 
as follows: 

“Tt would be a most foolish thing 
for a man to come here with a family, 
spending all he had for land and for 
moving. Florida is emphatically not 
the place for the man without capital. 
I do not care what the land boomers 
or land agents say. Take it from me 
and keep away from Florida unless 
you have the full price to pay for a 
winter home or have capital enough to 
stock a farm and then carry a reserve. 
Certain land boomers are offering 
‘farms’ with a lot in a ‘city’ thrown in. 
Let them alone, as you would avoid 
playing with a bad case of the ague 
packed in red-hot coals! As for the 
strong man, such as those who made 
up the army of early pioneers, I should 
expect him to do better striking off 
into the colder and rougher section of 
the country. As for buying land in so- 
called ‘co-operative’ companies or buy- 
ing stock in land enterprises, my gen- 
eral advice is—don’t do it! I have not 
investigated their land or their pros- 
pects, but I do know enough about 
Florida to see the fearful chances for 
misrepresentation and fraud which are 
possible in these land deals. I would 
not spend a cent with any of them. I 
have no doubt there are 50,000 land 
owners in Florida who would hop at 
the chance to sell their land for half 
what it has cost them. If you want 
land, find one of these freeze-outs, and 
let the land boomers alone.” 

We have been looking for a long 
time for a spot to which the farmer 
can go, as his father did when he came 
to the corn belt, where he could buy 
land for a small payment down, make 
a living, and in time pay out. Possibly 
there may be such a place now, but we 
have not been able to locate it. That 
was possible in the best parts of the 
corn belt. Thousands of men did it. 
The land was rich, stored with the fer- 
tility of the ages; the cost of living 
was cheap; and the farmers who came 
to the corn belt were accustomed to a 
humid country and to a latitude of for- 
ty and north. There was not much 
that was new that they had to learn. 
They grew the crops to which they 
were accustomed in their former 
homes. The case is quite different 
when the farmer goes west or south. 
He must meet new conditions, grow 
new crops, learn by experience, and 
find out by sad experience, how many 
lies the land agents have told him, 
and what the country is fit to produce. 

There are portions of the humid sec- 
tions yet, and possibly in Canada, 
where a man can live and pay out on 
a crop; but it is a safe thing when 
going to a new country to have enough 
means to pay out and make improve- 
ments, and enough left to live on for a 
year, or, better still, two years, for fear 
of misfortune. The more widely the 
conditions of th new country differ 
from your own, the more careful a 
man should be in making an invest- 
ment. 





SILAGE POISONING, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have lost some stock. They 
seem to go blind and lose their minds 
to a certain extent. Our veterinarian 
seems to think that there isn’t much 
treatment for them. We would like to 
hear from men who have had consider- 
able silage experience as to their ideas 
on this matter. The corn was cut rath- 
er late and put into the silo pretty dry. 
Some of the corn in the neighborhood 
was wet with water as the silos were 
filled. We now find moldy spots, vary- 
ing from the size of a man’s fist to 
twenty inches in diameter. What is 
the cause of these spots, and how may 
we prevent them in the future? Will 
they continue to get larger as the sil- 
age stands longer? Do you think that 
smut in the corn would cause them? 
Does this have anything to do with 
poisoning the stock?” 

All moldy or musty feed is danger- 
ous. It causes dgiestive troubles, and 
often seems to upset the nervous sys- 
tem, causing affected animals to stag- 
ger as though blind or drunk. We have 
heard of a number of instances of 
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moldy silage causing trouble in horses, 
cattle and sheep. 

The common cause of moldy silage 
is putting corn into the silo which is 
too dry and then not packing it tightly 
enough to shut out the air. Corn that 
is matured and quite dry should al- 
ways be wet and packed down tightly. 
The reason for dry corn molding is 
that there is not sufficient moisture 
present for the fermentation processes 
to take place which result in the pro- 
duction of the acids and carbon diox- 
ide that prevents the growth of mold 
and putrefactive bacteria. Corn smut 
probably has little or nothing to do 
with mold formation. If we had moldy 
silage, we would feed up those parts 
unaffected as quickly as possible. 
There is always danger in feeding 
moldy feed of any sort. 





AS THE CITY MAN SEES IT. 


“If I had 160 acres of good Iowa 
land, that would do for me,” said one 
of a group of men standing on the rear 
platform of a Des Moines street car the 
other evening. 

“Well, you don’t want anything!” re- 
joined another. “If I had the $20,000 
which 160 acres would be worth, I 
would be satisfied, too. I’d be satis- 
fied with ten acres. I could make a 
better living for my family, and lay by 
more money, than I can here in town 
at $3.50 a day. The trouble with these 
farmers is they want to farm too much 
land. Ten acres is enough for any 
man.” 

“Yes, more than enough,” the con- 
ductor broke in. “Give me three acres 
and 300 hens, and I’ll make more 
money than your quarter-section farm- 
er. These Iowa farmers don’t know 
where the money is. I could get inde- 
pendently rich with 300 hens. It would 
be a snap.” And he proceeded to tell 
just how he would do it. 

The interesting thing about this con- 
versation was that the first and second 
speakers were men who had lived in 
town all their lives, while the conduc- 
tor was brought up on a Tarm and had 
lived there until twenty-three years of 
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age. As the car ran out into the acre- 
age section, and we were left with the 
conductor on the rear platform, we 
questioned him about raising chickens, 
and found he had had no experience 
with them either on the farm or in 
town. But he was dead sure it would 
be a snap. 





IMPORTATION OF HORSES. 


Secretary Dinsmore, of the Percher- 
on Society of America, has compiled 
figures showing the importation of 
pedigreed horses during the months 
from July, 1910, to March, 1911. Ac- 
cording to these figures, a total of 2,900 
draft horses were imported, consisting 
of 1,923 Percherons, 726 Belgians, 215 
Shires, 22 Suffolk Punch and 14 French 
Draft. 





ALFALFA FOR BROOD SOWS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 17th, I see 
on page 490 a ration for brood sows, and 
I would tike to suggest that you add to 
your ration about one pound per sow 
per day of ground alfalfa. It costs 
about $26 per ton, and I find it does 
more to satisfy the want of grass to 
the sow than anything I have found 


yet. 
c. D. BOGUE. 
Sac County, Iowa. 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR GROW- 
ING CORN. 


John F. Summers, of the Summers Seed 
House, of Malvern, Iowa, has inaugurated 
a corn growing contest this year, and of- 
fers $100 in prizes, $50 for the first prize, 
$30 for the second and $20 for the third. 
The seed from which the corn is grown 


must be secured from Mr. Summers, as 
the object of the contest is to prove that 
there is something in corn breeding. Mr. 


Summers believes that he can convince 
our readers who enter this contest that his 
efforts to breed corn that will yield heav- 
ily have been successful. He has issued 
a circular telling all about the conditions 
of the contest, and will be glad to send 
same to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. Mr. 
Summers takes much interest in the seed 
business, aside from the mere conduct of 
it. He puts forth his utmost efforts to pro- 
duce seeds that will prove the most satis- 
factory to the farmer. He is the new 
member of the State Board of Agriculture 
from his district. 
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Why Rent a Farm 


end mpelled to pay to your landlord most of 
hg y — -earned profits? Own your 1 
far Secure a Free Homeste 

anitobe, Saskatchewan orl: 
berta, or purchase land in one 
of these districts and bank a 
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changed i hands at $25.00 an acre. 
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Become Rich 


r. es by cattle raising, dairying, mixed farm- 

Maing and grain growing in the prov- 

ath inces of Manitoba, katchewan 
berta in Wes — Can 














Free homestead a re-emption 

areas, a8 well as land had by vallway 

and bend com anies, will provide 
r 

— pian soll healthful climate 

i eple hools and churches and 


For, om p Soaprtetive litera- 
[a ture “Last Best W how to reach 
a Cam the country and steer rartgaiors write 
Py to Sup't o Immigratio Ottawa, Can- 

eda, or to the t Agent. 


E.T. Holmes, 315 Jackson St., 


St. Paul, Minn. ial 
GREAT BARGAIN 


in 500 acres stock and dairy farm. all in practically 
level fields and fine producing meadows, excepting 40 
to 50 acres wood lot and pasture. Splendid produc- 
tive soll, clay and black loam, Fronts on pretty lake 
with railroad town of 300 or 400 people just across 
track and two creameries at opposite corners of 
farm. Located on main Ine of Omaha rallroad, only 
60 miles from St. Paul, in one of the best dairying 
regions In the Northwest. Frame house with 14 
rooms tn good repair. Lumber ready for new frame 
barn 40x80. Here's a smap, quality and location 
considered—a farm worth @60 to 675 per acre at only 
650 per acre on easy terms. Low price made to 
force quick sale. Write at once for map and 


full description, 
JOHN HEILLER, 255 Temple Court, Minneapolis 


Good Farms 
How to Get 
Them 


Every farmer wants to own a good farm. 
He knows it Pays. 
He knows it Is a Save Investment 
If that is what you are looking for. 
We have them on easy terms. 
Near Mason City, lowa. 


FRANKE LAND & INVESTMENT COMPANY 
___ MASON CITY, IOWA 


~10WA LANDS 


T make a specialty handling non-resident Iowa 
lands. Here are some extra bargains: 





















20 acres, Wright Co., lowa, improved........+.- $68.00 
271 acres, Wright Co., lowa, improved........... 88.00 
$20 acres, Wright Co.. lowa, improved........... 78.00 
640 acres, Palo Alto Co., lowa, improved........ 65.00 
$20 acres, Palo Alto Co., lowa, improved... 65.00 
$20 acres, Emmet Co., lowa, improved. --. 57.50 
#20 acres, Emmet Co., lowa, improved.......... 67.50 
160 acres, Emmet Co., lowa, under cultivation, 

NO IMPFOVEMENES.. 2.2... 000. coccccccsscecscces 55.00 
240 acres, Kossuth Co., lowa, virgin prairie..... 50.00 


All good corn soil, and bargains. 


The Corn Soll Land Co,, Clarion, Wright Co., lowa 


improved Kansas Farms 
ON TIME 


in a thickly settled timothy, alfalfa, clover, flax, corn, 
cattie and hog country. I own two improved 160, 
improved 920, improved stock farm 520, improved all 
creek bottom 480, unimproved creek bottom 160, that 
I will sell on small payment down, balance low rate 
of interest. No agents. 


M. J. BIDWELL, 


PICK YOUR FARM 


from our tract of 8.000 acres of the richest and best 
located land in Montana, the greatest winter wheat 
section of the world, Price and terms are right. 
It's your opportunity. Write for free state map and 
descriptive booklet. 


ELWO00D BROTHERS, 
Farms For Sale 


at bargain prices in the Minnesota corn 
belt. Write for price lists and descriptive booklet. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn, 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LANDS 


Tf you want to become independent, buy yourselfa 
farm tn Scott county, Mo., in the rich drained lands 
that raise anything and ratse it certain. All we ask 
* Prices are very reason. 
F. 8. Bick, Oran. Mo- 








Severy, Kansas 





Broadview, Montana 








is a chance to “SHOW YOU 
able. Write me for literature. 


NEWYORK FARMS 


well improved. and for sale now at ¢40 to $60 per 
acre, grow biggest and best standard crops. For free 
select list ask MeBurney, Boing & Co., 
279 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. No trades. 


160-Acre Farm for Sale 


A bargain ff sold soon. Located in Emmet Co. and 
within one mile of railway station. Farm fenced. 
120 acres under cultivation, Slightly rolling and the 
making of an ideal farm. Price @55 an acre. 

MRs. ANNA OVERBAUGH, Owner, Clarion, lowa 


1 54 AC Q E 4 miles of Garnet; 7-room 

house, barn 30x52, smoke 

house, tool house. hen house, rural mail, ‘phone. 
Price 83,200. 

AC wt ES of pasture land, 4 miles of 

Selma. Price ¢8.800. 
SPOHN BROS.. Garnett, Has. 
50 IMPROVED FARMS, Southern Minn. 


Lowest prices, best terms. Write MOREHART 
& ATCHINSON, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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THE FLAX CROP. 


The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion finds the essentials of successful 
flax production as follows: 

1. Proper preparation of a firm seed 
bed. 

2. Selection of a good strain or va- 
riety of seed. 

3. Selection of seed of full strength, 
free from internal diseases. 

4. Cleaning the seed which has 
been selected until only approximately 
perfect seeds remain, blowing or 
screening out all bits of straw, chaff, 
or dust possible. 

5. Seed disinfection—treatment of 
the seed by formaldehyde solution in 
such manner as to destroy all germs 
of flax diseases that may rest on or be 
sticking to the individual seeds. 

6. Sowing the seed at essentially 
the proper date. 


7. Drilling the seed at the proper 
depth. 


8. Pulling or in other manner de- 
stroying scattering weeds in the crop 
which are difficult to remove from flax 
seed after it is threshed, as, for ex- 
ample, false flax, French weed. 

9. Harvesting the crop at the right 
date, so that the seed shall be mature 
and plump, but not lost through shell- 
ing or injured by the weather. 

10. Cut it with a binder wherever 
possible, and thresh it at the first op- 
portunity after the boles become dry. 

11. Thresh at first opportunity. 

12. Previous to harvesting, select a 
portion of the field which is most even- 
ly ripe, harvest, thresh, and save it for 
your own seed and for seed to sell to 
others. 








water, fuel 
tiens. 


year after year; Of farms t 
farmers are not getting rich by raising crops. 


over this state. 
ate means can get 


you of forever. Write now. 


S. V. R. HAYES, 





SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARMS 


The facts, when you know them, will convince you that you cannot afford 
to buy a farm until you have investigated these Southern Michigan Homes. | 
issue a booklet on the subject of Michigan Clover Farms. 
knowledge that you want when thinking of buying in another st: “7% Itis a 
compilation of facts concerning crops, yields, prices, markets, stock 
, roads, se hools, churches, educational advantages and home condi- 
It tells of farms in a good state of cultivation, where soil has been kept 
up, where clover grows to eyeey and where g« 0d corn crops are produced 

1at don’t have to be built up; of farms without hills 
and free of stone and where commercial fertilizer is not needed. 
a rosy picture of getting rich by farming. You know it is not done. 
dollars per acre in crops asin any other section of the United States, and buy the land with 
nice improvements at much less per acre than in the other best states that have no advantag 
In fact this is one of the last places where 
e best and pay for it. Agricultural conditions are sett 
here. You don't have to guess on rainfall nor climate. You don't have to adopt new method 
nor make experiments. Just a postal card request gets the booklet free and a list of farms 
For such a little effort don't deprive yourself of an opportunity that a few years will depriy. 


712 Ashton Bidg., 


March 31, 1911, 


It gives you the 


<, climate 


I don’t paint 
You know, as a ru 
But I do tell you that you can produce as many 


e man of moder- 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 














NATURE AND MAN IN TROUT 
RAISING. 


Not that it will be of any immediate 
benefit to the boys and girls, except to 
encourage them in nature study, we 
quote from an article in The Country 
Gentleman, by Dr. H. S. W. Hardwicke, 
a description of how trout are propa- 
gated under natural conditions, as fol- 
lows 

“The trout prepares his nest in the 
fall, beating back upstream towards 
the headwaters, where he selects a 
sandy or gravelly bar, generally near 
an inlet to a smaller stream, for he 
recognizes the necessity of securing 





SHORT-HORN COW, CALCEOLARNA ANOKA—OWNED BY 
FRANK W. HARDING, WAUKESHA, WIS. 





13. Store the seed so that it shall 
remain dry and cool. 

14. Conduct a long series rotation 
on your farm. Do not think of sowing 
flax more often than once in five years 
on the same land. 

15. At least one well-cultivated crop 
and a crop of hay and pasture should 
intervene between flax crops. 

16. ‘In using barnyard manures nev- 
er use any uncomposted manure that 
has been made out of flax straw or 
from animals that have been fed flax 
screenings. 

The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion states that itS experiments have 
demonstrated that flax is not particu- 
larly hard on the land. The reason 
flax refuses to grow after being grown 
several years on the same land, is be- 
cause of the disease known as flax 
wilt. This disease causes great dam- 
age to growing flax plants; the spores 
of it live over in the ground and are 
also carried on the seed. Flax wilt 
damage may be prevented by sowing 
flax on land which has not been in 
flax for at least five years, and by 
using clean seed or seed which has 
been treated by formaldehyde in a 
similar manner to that by which wheat 
and oats are treated with formaldehyde 
for smut. 

Flax is grown almost exclusively on 
newly broken land, but old cultivated 
lands will also raise good crops, pro- 
vided that they are fairly rich, free 
from weeds, and a firm seed bed is 
prepared. Flax is similar to wheat and 
oats in delighting in a firm, solid seed 
bed. The seed is sown about corn- 
planting time, at the rate of twenty to 
thirty pounds to the acre. All persons 
interested in flax production should 
send to the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, at the Agricultural College of 
North Dakota, for available bulletins 
on flax production. 





for his offspring a retreat in shallow 
waters when attacked by others of his 
kind (the trout being a pronounced 
cannibal). Here he begins to clean out 
the gravel, forming a slight depression, 
fanning away with fins and tail any 
dirt or sediment. About this time the 
females arrive to inspect the work of 
their prospective lords, battles are 
fought, whole homes destroyed, until 
selections are made, and order is re- 
stored to some extent. 

“Working with their heads in the 
center of the depression, the mated 
pair now circle the nest, the female by 
a series of spasmodic muscular con- 
tractions depositing from two hundred 
to a thousand eggs, which are fertilized 
by the male, who simultaneously emits 
a milt, forming a white cloud in the 
water. These circles are decreased un- 
til the entire face of the nest is covered 
with eggs; gravel is then winnowed 
over them and more deposited, until 
the ovaries and ducts of the female are 
emptied. The parent fish now desert 
the nest and leave the eggs a prey to 
predatory fish, insects or probably fun- 
gus growth, so that when hatched in 
the spring only about ten per cent of 
the fry come out to battle against fear- 
ful odds for existence.” 

That’s the way nature does it. In 
the more mountainous sections of the 
eastern states the commercial hatch- 
ing of trout is a very profitable busi- 
ness. Whether a man ever saw a trout 
stream or not, he likes to eat trout 
when he can and catch them when he 
has opportunity. Here is the way the 
commercial grower does it: 

“The commercial hatchery owner 
has certainly taken a fall out of nature 
in trout raising, for by artificial meth- 
ods he hatches ninety per cent of the 
eggs and raises the fry to maturity 
with scarcely any loss. In the breed- 
ing season, as soon as the attendant 


Florida—Story of Seven Fruit Farmers 


How poor men actually went about it to get f g. 
What they did first year, second year. etc. How sue- 
cess came. Details on how to build a home, what 
crops to raise: all about markets, schools, good 
roads, health, hunting, fishing, social pleasures. Com- 
plete Book Free. Write. 


ARCADIA GROVES, Dept. 86, CHICAGO 


BARGAINS IN EASTERN KANSAS 


If you want one of our corn, wheat, alfalfa, clover 
and timothy farms, or ranches at lowets prices on 
the best terms, write for list and Kansas map 
LANE & KENT, Burlington, Kansas 


**$40 PEK ACRE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from his land this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, {n the Corn and Clover country, only 4 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right." 
BURT I. WELD - Slayton, Minn, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar. Minn. 


Fine Improved Grain and Stock Farm 


680 acres, best part of great Ozark country, with f 

seed, tools, implements, machinery, live stock ip- 
plies and equipment of al! kinds, including brood 
mares, short-horn cattle, 140 breeding ewe for 
ARCH L. SIMS, MT. VERNON mo. 














sale at bargain. 


Howar 
lowa Lands For Sale 320". 
to #90 per acre. Large Iist on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fa. 











Mic IGAN FARMS-—Al!! sizes and price 
4 easy terms, near good schools, churches 
D., telephone, clay loam soll; list free. The Eva 
Hott Co., Fremont, Mich. 





r) 
F. 





END for our list and maps of our fine impr: ms 
‘O southern Minnesota farm lands. C. Ww 
ae Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Rich! and, 
inn. 





HERE'S Safety and Profit every year for 

for the man who farms in the Famous Montevi- 
deo Prairie District of S. W. Minnesota. Write for 
free land circular and price list to E. H. Cra 
LAND Co., Montevideo, Minn. 








j JE ame farms in Oceana, the best county in 
S. Fruit, alfalfa, grain, stock, ~ poultr 


Write oe list. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 








notices that restless of the fish indica- 
tive of spawning, he watches his fish- 
ways, which are carefully prepared 
runways leading upstream to shallow 
water; as the trout go up, he catches 
them in nets, and after examination, if 
ripe, he strips the female fish of its 
eggs into pans, and the male fish is 
also stripped of the milt over the eggs 
—a process requiring both skill and 
experience. Then the fish are returned 
to the stream. The eggs are washed 
in clear spring water, when hardened, 
and placed on trays in the hatchery 
house. During the incubation period 
constant care is given them, and as the 
minute fry hatch out they drop through 
a screen to the bottom of the trough 
and are taken from there to the fry 
pounds, where they are sorted and 
cared for with but a siight mortalit 





CALVES SUCKING EACH OTHER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the remedy for calves suck- 
ing one another, especially after |! 
ing just been fed milk? Is this habit 
injurious to them?” 

Calves which have just 
through drinking, milk apparently en- 
joy standing around sucking each oth- 
ers’ ears. The milky taste in the 
mouth seems to set up this longing for 
sucking. It has been suggested that 
the habit may be overcome by putting 
the calves in stanchions and after they 
are through with their milk feeding 
them grain and not allowing them to 
play with one another until the milky 
taste has gone out of their mouths. 
The habit of sucking one another is 
likely to prove injurious in that di- 
gestive troubles may be caused by hair 


gotten 





balls forming in the stomach. 
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March 81, 1911. 


A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


Our readers are all aware that while 
talking of peace, hoping for peace, and 
sometimes praying for peace, we have 
been keeping right on building dread- 
naughts, at an enormous expenditure 
of money, which, if continued, will 
bankrupt the nations, and the still 
greater expense of labor, which in the 
€ must be useless. Two years ago, 
when we were in Great Britain, there 

constant dread in the minds of 

king Englishmen lest Germany, 


| 


; an increased navy, should be able 
sooner or later to invade that “tight 
] island.” The United States fol- 
lows the example of England and Ger- 
many, building dreadnaughts and dou- 
pie-dreadnaughts, which in ten years, 
¢ venty at the farthest, will be mere 
“ Sooner or later this must end; and 
the gleam of light to which we refer 
is a speech made the other day in par- 
liament by Lord Gray. Mr. McKenna, 
fil lord of the admiralty, estimated 
that by 1914 Great Britain will have 
thirty dreadnaughts and Germany 


twenty-one. Lord Gray, while con- 
firming this statement of Mr. McKen- 
na, stated that it was the most civi- 


lized nations that spent the most in 
armaments, and asserted that unless 
the mischief was brought home to 


mens’ feelings as well as to their 
minds, the growth of armaments must 


in the long run break down civiliza- 
tion. He contended that no single na- 
tion: could stop it. He referred to a 


speech recently made by President 
Tatt, which he described as_ bold, 
courageous and pregnant with conse- 
quences, and said: 

“Such a statement ought not to go 
without response. We should be de- 
lighted to have such a_ proposition 
made to us. We should feel that it 
was something so momentous and so 
far-reaching in its possible conse- 
quences that it would require not only 
the signature of both nations, but the 
positive sanction of parliament. That, 
I believe, would be given.” 

It is a good thing that Lord Gray 
sees that it is best for civilization that 
this constant building of armaments 
must stop, and gives a gentle hint to 
the United States that Great Britain 
is willing to join with our country in 
putting a stop to this useless waste of 
money and sacrifice of life. 

We have thought for some time that 
all that is needed is for three of the 
strong nations to make a beginning; 
in other words, to get together. For 
example, if Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan would enter into an 
agreement to keep the peace of the 
world, an agreement open to any other 
nation that would care to join with 
them, it would not be long before the 
building of dreadnaughts except to a 
very limited number would be a thing 
of the past. France would be only too 
glad to enter into an agreement of 
that kind; so would Italy; so would 
Austria. There would be nothing left 
for Germany but to join it. All that 
is needed is some wise statesmanship 
on the part of two or three of the great 
nations. 

The fact is that we are now living 
over a volcano. At any time some fool 
subordinate officer may insult the flag. 
The men who man battleships are 
quite willing to have a chance to use 
them and show their prowess. It is 
possible at any time for a war to be 
begun by a foolish subordinate, that 
will demoralize business over the en- 
tire civilized world, and put back civ- 
ilization a quarter or half century. 





FOOD FOR THE BROOD SOW. 


It is interesting to watch the brood 
sow when she has an open range aad is 
left to herself at the time of farrow- 
ing. If she can possibly do so, she will 
make her nest where she has some 
sort of protection from the north and 
West winds. She will make it, if she 
can, hear a spring, slough or other 
Water. She will not care to eat much 
for the first two or three days. After 
that, she is very likely to hunt the 
barn or the house, bringing with her 
a fine litter of pigs of which she is ex- 
ceedingly proud, as are all mothers. It 
is worth while to study her method. 

Many farmers feed their brood sows 
corn too soon after farrowing time. 
They feel that she has a large job on 
her hands in raising a large litter of 
healthy pigs, and that she will need 
plenty of feed for that purpose, which 
she will, but not at the beginning. Re- 
member that she has been ill, that she 
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KATCHEWAN SNAPS 


is inclined to be feverish, and is sure 
to be if you feed her heavily for the 
first three days, and especially if you 
feed her corn. 

Nature always knows what she is 
about, and the brood sow will do well 
enough if you see that she has plenty 
of water and is not disturbed during 
these days, for if disturbed the savage 
instincts of the wild animal are apt to 
appear. She has learned to depend on 
man for protection, but just at this 
time there is likely to come up some 
of the savage instincts, which make 
her exceedingly jealous for the wel- 
fare of these youngsters that have 
come to her all at once, and perhaps— 
do not know, so say perhaps—have 
given her a good deal of surprise. Let 
her be quiet. 

Give her some water the first day; 
the second, some thin slop, water with 
a little bran or shorts in it; and go 
slow in feeding her on the third day. 
After she is entirely over her feverish 
condition, you may increase the feed 
gradually, and at the end of a week 
or two she will have a splendid appe- 
tite. You can then feed her what she 
will eat up clean. If you feed her heav- 
ily at first on corn, she may have what 
for want of a better name farmers call 
milk fever. Her udder will be hard. 
and the pigs will seek for their proper 
nourishment in vain. You will have a 
litter of dead pigs and a sick sow. A 
little care just at this time will go far 
toward filling the pocketbook six, 
eight or ten months from now. 





FERTILIZER DRILLED WITH 
co 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I can buy corn planter fertilizer at- 
tachments that will enable me to drop 
small amounts of fertilizer in each hill. 
Do you think it would pay on our lowa 
farms where soil is thin? I can buy 
fertilizer at $22.25 per ton, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, put up in 125-pound sacks. This 
fertilizer contains one to two per cent 
of ammonia, eight to ten per cent of 
available phosphoric acid, one to two 
per cent insoluble phosphoric acid, and 
four to five per cent potash.” 

We do not recommend dropping fer- 
tilizer in the hills with corn. It is pos- 
sible that potash fertilizers drilled in 
with the corn will keep away cut- 
worms, but it is also possible that the 
germinating power of the corn will be 
injured at the same time. Fertilizers 
drilled in the hill are not only likely to 
injure the germinating power of the 
kernels and hinder the growth of the 
young plants just as they are starting, 
but they are not likely to do any direct 
good, since the time at which corn 
most needs plant food is late in the 
season, when the roots have strayed 
far away from the hill in which the 
kernels were planted. If the kernels 
germinate and the plants grow all right 
some fertilizer planted in the hill will 
stimulate the young corn plants at 
first, but it is doubtful if this stimula- 
tion has any lasting benefit; corn so 
stimulated is especially susceptible to 
dry weather, since the roots are not 
normally developed. 

At best, we would consider the drill- 
ing in of fertilizer in the hill as a 
makeshift method, and only temporary 
in its effect. To permanently increase 
soil fertility, humus must be supplied 
and the soil as a whole must be en- 
riched in those elements of fertility 
in which it is lacking. On most corn 
belt soils, clover growing and the ap- 
plication of manure will do more good 
than the use of fertilizers in any form. 
If this is not sufficient, it may be nec- 
sssary to use lime to counteract the 
acidity, or to add phosphorus or pos- 
sibly potassium. Market gardeners 
may find it profitable to use fertilizers 
similar in composition to the one men- 
tioned by this correspondent, and 
farmers may find such use temporar- 
ily profitable. Generally (if they are 
to be used at all) we would suggest 
the sowing of such fertilizers broad 
cast on the land, rather than putting 
them in the hill. 

To enrich a thin corn belt soil, first 
grow clover and apply manure; sec- 
ond, if this does not seem sufficient 
and the soil is acid, use lime; third, if 
it still seems to yield unsatisfactory 
crops, use ground rock phosphate; and 
fourth, if the ground is sandy or 
swampy, it may be necessary to apply 
potassium in the form of potassium 
chloride or some other potassium salt. 
Do not apply fertilizers such as the 
one described by this correspondent, 
that contain a little bit of all the ele- 
ments of fertility and not much of any 
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Township 31 Range 






SCHOOL LAND 





maining 160 acre 


erep of the world. 
few choice Saskatchewan 





will show — somethin 
schools, churches, roads, 
facilities. Hurry up and write. 


a hh de QUARTER OF SEC- 
TION SEVEN. 160 acres. Soil, an 
easily worked clay loam on rich clay sub- 
soil. Undulating to slightly rolling. Some 
small poplar and willow biuffs. Quan- 
tity of hay could be cut. 80 acres can be 
cultivated at once. A good tract for 
general farming. 10 miles from station 
of Candahar. Price, $13.00 per acre. 
Easy payments. 


SOUTHWEST TT OUARTER OF SEC. 
TION THIRTY-ONE. 160 acres. Soil, 
arich dark chocolate clay loam on deep 
clay ———, pms tiger aoe 
with splendid gro’ of upland grass. 
155 acres suitable for tA. ~—f— 
tion. 6 miles from Candahar Station. 
Would make an ideal farm. Price, 
$20.00 peracre. Easy payments. 
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More Acres and Bigger Grops 


Act quick if in want one of these choice re- 
ome farms. 

Every farm is near a railway and in settled con 
Every one a money-making farm—every one a genuine 
snap. The same soil that produced the wonder wheat 


Snaps are described below. If none 
of them is exactly what you want, tell us what you would like, and we 
will direct you where to find it, and if 
that will. We can 


nothing to lose. Tell us what you want and all the resources of the 
great Canadian Pacific Railway will work for you. 
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FOR SALE 







They are amma, St. 
ions. 


tion it ong t suit, we 
ve you eve vantage ; 
neighbors and ‘good eo 
ou have something to make and 


on ins 


NORTH HALP OF SECTION TWEN- 
TY-SEVE 





Pp 
shelter for cattle. Good growth of grass. 
ie rforc ie. 8) rass. 
acres can be cultivated temeodintely. 
Whole tract can be brought under cult: 
vance, — for a 1. 4% 
miles from Candahar on. ice, 
$15.00 Eas. 


15.00 per acre. yy payments. 

Noaty AS ARTER OF SEC- 

ON TNIRTS TAY « 160acres. Fer- 
tile clay loam with elight quantity of 
sand, on rich, deep clay sub-soil.. Slightly 
rolling, broken by few small sloughs 
containing good growth of hay. 6 miles 
from Candahar 110. acres 
immediately cultivable. $15.00 
Der acre. y payments. 





Generally, the soil in this township fsa rich clay loam on a deep clay sub-soil, a 


combination which produces wond: 


ul crops. 


The poplar scrub sca over some 


of the sections may be utilized for fire wood and aa the roots are close to the surface can 


easily be cleared with a breaking plough. The settlers are progress’ 
stance of the flourishing town of Wynyard, popula- 
ber yards, hotel, ba 


without exception. Within easy 
tion 400, grain elevators, lum 


mill, and the usual lines of general business, also school and churches. 


ive and satisfied 


nks, farm implement agencies, flour 
Three miles 


from Big Quill Lake. Ready markets for farm produce at Wynyard and Candahar. 





Easy to Buy 
Easy to Pay 








In this happy-condition region hosts of farmers 
have paid for their lands wit! 
average crop of 25 bushels of wheat at only 80c will 
yield $1200 on 60 acres, which is the area you may 
expect to cultivate the first year. Such land can be 


the first crop. An ‘ 


had as low as $10 per acre, with first cash payment of only $1.50 per acre; balance, 


easy long time payments. 
Come and see these farms. 


You don’t have to buy unless you are 


fully convinced that your chances are better here than where you are now. 
Post yourself thoroughly before you come. Our descriptive matter is first 


hand reliable information. 


THESE BOOKS 
**Where Wheat is King’’ 


These books will open your eyes to the rich 
ewan. The best all year ’round climate in the World. Send your name 
You will never regret it. 


Golden Saskatch 
today for these books. 


FREE TO YOU 


and ‘‘ Western Progress”’ 


ibilities and healthful climate of 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, General Land Dept., 167 Higgins Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


F. T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner 








J. L. DOUPE, Assistan: Land Commissioner 












one of them. Such use, and especially 
the use of them in the hill, is an ex- 
pensive and at best but a temporary 
expedient. 











ALIFORNIA LANDS 
— SELLING AGENTS WANTED 


YOU 


can sell our $75 per acre California 
farm lands and earn big profits 
Requires but little time. Old, reliable firm 


of excellent standing. Refer to any Los 
Angeles bank. Write us for full particulars. 


W. 0. HUSE CO., Farm Lands 


| 408-410 Stimpson Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. | 














pps SACRIFICE YOUR FAMILY ina 
hot, dry, sandy district, remote from civilization. 
Investigate our 82 land in McHenry Co., No. 
Dakota, its rich soll, social, business and CLI- 
MATIC advantages. Specially easy terms. Maps 
and beekletsscntfree. Alfaifa Valley Land 
621 Pioneer Press Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 





125 Acres, $4,000, Part Cash 
Steck and Tools included 


Sec’y Wilson of the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture said 
after inspecting farms in Madison County, N. ¥.: 
“Hereafter when a young man with a few hundre 
dollars asks where he can engage in farming to the 
best advantage I shall ask he be directed to the posst- 
bilities existing throughout New York State.” This 
fine farm is located in the district to which the Sec- 
retary refers; cuts 50 tons hay, pastures 20 cows; cuts 
700 cords wood; 2-story 8-room house, big barn, silo, 
several other outbuildings, fine maple shade, only 2 
miles to creamery, near neighbors, schoole, mall de- 
livered,. Owner going away. Includes horse, 13 cows, 
4 helfers, bull, 3 calves, 2 shoats, 60 hens, all farming 
machinery and small tools; price for everything only 
84,000, part cash. Full details and traveling direc- 
tions to see this and hundreds of other profit paying 
farms from #1,000 up, many with livestock, machinery 
and tools included, page 16 “Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
34,”’ the biggest and best farm catalogue ever issued, 
gives details regarding climate, railroads, markets, 
schools, crops raised, etc., in all the best farming dis- 
tricts of the east, just out, copy free. Station 2687, 
E. A. Strout, Old Colony Bldg., Dearborn and Van 
Buren Sts., Chicago, 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
raw prairie and timber lands, $6.00 to $100.00 per acre. 
Rich, productive soil, Fast growing country. Write 
for latest price Ist. 

LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota 
IFETIME OPPORTUNITIES ALONG 
OUR LINE, Californiaand Oregon. Farming, 
Fruit, Stock Growing, Dairying. Homesteads. Free 
beeklet. L. F. CURTIS, Commissioner, B.C. 0. Ry., Reno, Nev. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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DESTROYING MOLES. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me how to rid the place 
of moles? We are not successful in 
digging them out, as their runs are so 
deep. They destroy the garden and 
yard.” 

By long observation science has de- 
termined that the mole’s diet consists 
mainly of insects and worms, most of 
which are harmful to the farmer. Many 
of our readers, however, insist that 
they know that moles eat corn. At 
any rate, they cause considerable trou- 
ble in lawns and gardens. Except for 
this one fact, we would be inclined to 
protect rather than to destroy the 
mole. 

Poisoning 
way to kill moles. 


is probably the easiest 
At the Kansas ex- 


periment station, sulphate of strych-. 


nine was used for three years, with re- 
sults described as follows: 

“With shelled corn soaked in a solu- 
tion of strychnine syrup, some of the 
moles were killed, but no data as to 
the relative number could be obtained. 
With sweet corn in the milk or roast- 
ing-ear stage, cut from the cob and 
similarly treated, a large measure of 
success was obtained, and nearly all 
the moles destroyed. The kernels of 
unroasted peanuts in which strychnine 
crystals were placed ‘were found to be 
reasonably successful bait, and are rec- 
ommended when green corn is not 
available. Bits of meat or dead in- 
sects properly poisoned will prove suc- 
cessful, but with meat there is great 
danger of poisoning dogs, since the 
mole burrows lie close to the surface 
of the ground.” 

Where there are no dogs around, or 
where the mole burrows lie deep, we 
would prefer the meat bait when pois- 
oned with strychnine crystals. It 
should be placed in the burrows near 
where recent work has been going on. 

Moles may be killed with traps, 
which can be procured at any hard- 
ware store. This method is slower 
than poisoning. 

By watching early in the morning 
or late in the afternoon, it is possible 
to destroy many moles with a pitch- 
fork, the animals being located by 
watching the movement of the ground. 
On lawns, the most practical method is 
to roll, since this not only remedies 
the damage, but drives away the mole. 





A LONG COACHING TRIP. 


Paul J. Sorg, son of the multi-million- 
aire tobacco man, has for some years 
maintained what is probably the finest 
stable of light harness horses in the 
country. He is a coaching enthusiast, 
and has completed a plan for a coach- 
ing trip across the United States, from 
New York to San Francisco, starting 
in April. We take the following from 
one of the daily papers> 

“The arrangements for the trip have 
been on a lavish seale. He will have 
an equipment of two coaches, seventy- 
five horses, forty men and two special 
cars for the conveyance of the para- 
phernalia. The route of the New York 
Central will be followed closely to Chi- 
cago, and the teams will be shipped 
ahead each day to await the coming of 
the coach and. rest in the interval. The 
stages are to be twelve miles, and at 
the end of each stage the keepers will 
be waiting with a fresh team. The 
extra coach will be carried on one of 
the cars, to be used in case of break- 
down, and a blacksmith will accom- 
pany the party to make needed repairs. 
William G. Grant, a professional whip, 
who has been in charge of Mr. Sorg’s 
stable, will alternate with Mr. Sorg 
in driving.” 


DEER FOR TEXAS. 

Lee Mountfort, a Texas ranch- 
man, thinks that Texas needs a food 
animal that is smaller than the cow, 
sheep or hog, and larger than the rab- 
bit, and that will thrive on the dry 
plains of Texas. We quote from a re- 
cent interview: 

“In looking about for some small ani- 
mal that is geod for food, and that will 
thrive in the climate of southwest Tex- 
as, I have read a good deal of various 
breeds. I can find few animals that 
are more suitable to my view than is 
the little-known Muntjac deer of India. 
This animal is a beautiful little crea- 
ture, and is only about twenty-one or 
twenty-two inches in height. It has 
small horns, but is not combative, or 
large enough to be dangerous. It is 
similar to the sheep in its diet, feed- 
ing upon practically any kind of herb- 
age. The meat from the Muntjac, I 
understand, is of delicious flavor, and 
possesses that slight gamey taste that 


Mr. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


lacking finish, and sell 


makes the epicure prefer venison to 
almost any other meat. 

“As I view the situation, the bring- 
ing to this country of a small mammal 
of this size is of enough importance to 
justify some little expense. After 
thinking it over, I have arranged with 
one of my friends, Captain Richard 
Watson, of the tramp steamship Pun- 
jaub, to bring me some. The Punjaub, 
on her present trip, is to go from Cape 
Town to Calcutta, and can obtain the 
Muntjac there. I have asked him to 
get several pairs, eight or ten if pos- 
sible, to accommodate them, as several 
will doubtless die on the trip. But 
with those that survive, I hope to lay 
the foundation for a new breed of farm 
food animals in Texas. 

“If the Muntjac comes into general 
use on southwestern Texas farms, it 
will mean that the farmer and his fam- 
ily will be provided with fresh meat 
every two or three days. And this ven- 
ison will prove a welcome variation to 
the hog meat and chicken that now 
forms the staple meat diet of the aver- 
age farm and ranch.” 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, March 27, 1911.—About all that 
injects strength in wheat prices from time 
to time is unfavorabie reports sent in from 
portions of the southwestern winter wheat 
country, crop experts who are traveling 
through Kansas and other states report- 
ing more or less injury to the crop quite 
frequently, causing rallies in prices. Re- 
ports have been conflicting, as is so fre- 
quently the case, and many traders are 
disposed to take the ground that the in- 
crease of five million acres in the area, 
compared to the acreage harvested last 
year, will be sufficient to offset the aban- 
doned acreage, which is supposed to be 
less than usual. Wheat is reported to be 
backward in western Kansas, but the 
seed has germinated fairly well, it is 
claimed, and now the warm spring weath- 
er is expected to bring it along. Of course 
it is still too early to feel altogether com- 
fortable as to the weather for the near 
future, however, and there is always dan- 
ger of a sudden return of cold weather. 
Aside from the crop news, theré is little 
that is really bullish in the situation at 
present, and recent sales of wheat for 
May delivery have been as much as 22 
cents per busnel lower than a year ago, 
while the same future of corn and oats 
have shown reductions of about 13 cents. 
Wheat stocks in sight in the United States 
are still much heavier than a year ago, 
in spite of decreases weekly and reduced 
marketings, and another harvest is only 
about three months off. The speculators 
are selling on the bulges and buying on 
the breaks, and the undertone is more 
bearish than bullish. There is plenty of 
corn and oats coming to market all the 
time, and both are bearish in tone much 
of the time, although many farmers cease 
selling when prices are off. Receivers 
note that the quality of recent corn re- 
ceipts has shown marked improvement, 
and cash men expect the corn to be par- 
ticularly good from now on. There is a 
fair demand from the east. Recent sales 
for cash have been made of No. 
corn at 47% to 47% cents a bushel, while 
No. 2 white oats sold at 31% to 32 cents 
and durum No. 2 spring wheat at 9%” cents. 
2 hard winter wheat has sold at 91% 
and No. 2 rye brought 9245 cents, 
prime barley has sold up to $1.13. 
is selling very much lower than it 
did a few weeks ago, the choicer lots of 
timethy wholesaling for $17.50 to $18.50 
per ton, while choice prairie sells for $13.50 
to $14.50. Straw sells at $7 to $8 for rye; 
$6 to $7 for oat, and $5.50 to $6 for wheat. 
Timothy seed has been selling at $8 to $11 
per bushel; clover seed at $8 to $14.75, and 
flaxseed at $2.51% to $2.64%. Notwith- 
standing the burning of a million pounds 
of butter in the recent destruction by fire 
of a big Chicago cold storage warehouse, 
butter prices are down under liberal re- 
ceipts, with sales of the better lines of 
creamery at 22% to 24 cents, dairy lots 
of the choicer kind going at 17 to 20 cents. 
Eggs are in enormous supply and demand, 
the best lots going for 15 to 18 cents per 
dozen. Potatoes are selling freely at 38 
to 45 cents a bushel. Bariey is selling at 
the highest prices seen in years, being ex- 
tremely scarce and about 20 cents a bushel 
higher than a fortnight ago. 

Cattle sellers are confronted with a 
greatly restricted consumption of beef, as 
a result of its dearness everywhere, for 
retail markets have failed to lower their 
prices in accordance with the big reduc- 
tions in prices for cattle and wholesale 
values for ali kinds of beef. Retailers 
are pushing their sales of fresh pork and 
mutton, both being much cheaper than a 
year ago, and pork loins and chops are 
much the cheapest of any kind of meat. 
Eggs are so unusually cheap that they 
are being largely substituted for beef in 
all parts of the country, and of late mod- 
erate receipts of cattle have not kept 
prices from sharp declines in prices. Even 
the choicest cattle have suffered a big 
decline in prices that should cause stock- 
men to consider carefully whether it is 
prudent to refill their feed lots with feed- 
ers at current prices. Choice stockers 
and feeders have utterly failed to decline 
in accordance with the breaks in finished 
beeves, and are still extremely high. East- 
ern shippers have been the main support- 
ers of the beef cattle market, and there 
is but a limited call for high priced cattle, 
the popular demand still centering in 
handy little fat vearlings, and longer fed 
cattle that cost a medium price. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy cattle sale made re- 
cently was that of a consignment of three 
carloads from Oklahoma at $5.80 per 100 
pounds, the first meal-fed steers here 
from that state this year. Calves have 
undergone an extremely large decline in 
prices within the last few weeks because 
of liberal receipts from the dairy sections 
of Illinois and near-by states. Most of 
these calves come to market prematurely, 
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unsatisfactorily. 
beef steers have been 


For a week past, 
6.45, 


selling largely at a range of $5.50 to 
the commoner lots fetching $4.75 to $5.50, 
and good to fancy beeves $6 to $6.65, 
whereas a week earlier the best sold at $7, 
a@ year ago at $8.65, and two and three 
years ago at $7.15. Despite only fair re- 
ceipts Monday last week, prices suffered 
sharp declines, and this break resulted in 
such a falling off in later supplies that 
prices had rallies all along the line. Butch- 
ering lots of cows and heifers had a fair 
outlet at $3.50 to $6, showing less varia- 
tion from recent prices than steers, while 
canners sold at $2.35 to $2.85, cutters at 
$2.90 to $3.45 and bulls at $3.50 to $5.50. 
Calves suffered further severe declines in 
prices, owing (o extremely large receipts 
from dairy districts, selling at $3 to $6.75 
per 100 pounas, and milch cows were in 
limited supply and demand at $30 to $60 
each. Stockers have been selling at $4 to 
$5.65 and feeders at $5.25 to $5.95, and heif- 
ers were bought for fattening at $4 to 
$4.90. A year ago beef steers sold at $5.70 
to $8.65, and two years ago at $4.65 to 
$7.15. In 1901, at this time, sales ranged 
at $3.65 to $5.65. 

Hogs are marketed with extreme lib- 
erality whenever the prices paid offer the 
slightest encouragement to their owners, 
and Monday of last week saw receipts of 
56,384 head. Such a sharp break in prices 
followed this big supply that farmers in 
many instances stopped selling and smaller 
receipts brought about a quick and good 


rally in the market, Eastern shippers 
have continued the main support of the 
market, and they took ouf 13,365 hogs 


Monday of last week, the choicer lots of 
rather light weights being chiefly taken. 
Hogs are still marketed in prime condi- 
tion, weighty Groves predominating, as 
has been the case for so long, and the re- 
cent receipts have averaged 242 pounds 
per hog, a gain of 13 pounds in less than 
a month. The average weight was 219 
pounds one year ago, 208 pounds two years 
ago, and 215 pounds three years ago. Pro- 
visions have declined in prices with hogs, 
and their consumption has increased a 
good deal on domestic and export account. 
High prices for cotton in the south have 
made that part of the country prosperous, 
and the consumption of hog meats has 
grown materially, and exports to foreign 
countries loom up big as compared with 
those of a year ago. Prime light hogs 
and pigs are still market-toppers, and 
rough, heavy, packing hogs are lowest of 
all. Late sales of hogs have been made 
at $6.45 to $7.20, and with the best light 
hogs selling at $7.20 here and at $7.90 in 
Buffalo, the market was especially firm 
for such lots, the discrepancy between the 
two markets being unusually wide. 

Sheep and lambs have experienced con- 
siderabie fluctuations in prices within a 
short time, unwillingness upon the part 
of killers to pay the late advances having 
been followed by some rather sharp re- 
ductions in quotations. This in turn 
checked the aiready moderate receipts 
from feeding districts, and a recovery in 
prices took place, accompanied by active 
buying by packers and others. Shorn 
flocks are now predominating among the 
receipts, and they are preferred by buyers 
to flocks with the wool on their backs. 
Late sales have been made of offerings at 
the following prices: Native wooled ewes, 
$3.90 to $4.80; shorn wethers, $4 to $4.65; 
fed wooled wethers, $4.50 to $5.50; wooled 





bucks, $3.25 to $4; w6oled yearlings, $5.10 
to $5.85; fed wooled lambs, $6 to $6.60; 
clipped lambs, $5.40 to $6.05. There was 


a lively demand for shearing and feeding 
lambs for shipment to Michigan feeding 
districts at $6 to $6.25, with not many of- 
fered, and yearling breeding ewes are still 
wanted extensively at $4.75 to $5. It is gen- 
erally believed that no more sheep and 
lambs are being fed now than a year ago, 
and owners should market their flocks 
conservatively and not glut the market. 
Horses must grade well these times to 
sell satisfactorily, for most buyers are 
rather exacting and turn down undesir- 
able kinds. The call just now is especially 
large for farm horses, and while the ordi- 
nary work horses go for $125 tu $150 per 
head, sales are made from these figures 
all the way up to $225 to $265 for a choice 
grade of farm mares. 
1,500 pounds are active at to $235, 
and choice to fancy extra heavy drafters 
are salable at $250 to $350, with not many 
offerings good enough to bring $300 or 
more. Horses suitable for light delivery 
wagon service are bringing $175 to $215, 
and drivers are quotable at $150 to $300, 
with not much doing. The United States 
army department has bought at Lincoln, 
Ill., recently, several carloads of cavalry 
horses, the contract calling for 500 head, 
and three carloads have been forwarded 
to San Antonio, Texas. Horses between 
the ages of five and seven years are 
bought, the animals weighing between 954 
and 1,150 pounds. <A contract has alse 
been secured there fur mules. W. 
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JOHN LISTER’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
including a number from 
attended the ninth pub- 
Short-horn cattle, 


A good crowd, 
outside the state, 
lic sale of registered 













held by Hon. John Lister, of Conrad, Iowa, 
March 22d. juyers found a good offer- 
ing, as 4 is , considering that a 





ifers were quite young, 
cows old, the prices were 
good, although buyers got good values. 
The yearling Sultan-Choice Goods bred 
bull, Choice Sultan 2d, topped the sale at 
$600. Mr. G. H. Burge, of Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, Was the buyer with Mr. Parsons, of 
Baxter, Iowa, one of his strongest com- 
petitors. Mr. W. T. Tregoning, a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer reader of Dodgeville, Wis., 
was a persistent bidder up to $500. Mr. 
Burge secured a very promising young 
bull, and certainly one of the best that 
has been sold. Messrs. Clegg Bros., of 


adv ( 
number of the | 
and some of the 








March 81, 1911. 


Ainsworth, Iowa, toppéd the female offer- 
ing by paying $330, for 61st Duchess of 
Gloster, with a bull calf at foot, the pair 
being one of the very best propositions in 
the sale. The buyers include some who 
are practically new in the business, as 
weil as a number of the best known and 
most successful Short-horn breeders in 
the state. The list_which follows gives 
the names. Colonel Bellows was the chief 





auctioneer. 
BULLS. 
Scottish Victor, Oct., 06; B. R. Boh- 
Ee, “es BN 6.065406 08idseenc $220 
Choice Sultan, Oct., '09; George HH. 
Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa .......... 600 
Victor, Sept., '09; E. E. Perigo, For- 
Oh cn OR rere a ae 70 
Scottish Prince, Nov., '09; A. D. Ken- 
a ME ok 5 aw cues ed ecec 135 
Orange Baron, Dec., ’09; C. H. Filer, 
. .. & arr ees ieee. 0 
Fearless Chief, Dec., ’09; Frk. Craw- 
Rrra 255 
Ruddington Duke, Dec., ’09 .......... 80 
Milkmaid’s Banff, Nov., ’09; C. T. 
Mythaller, Independence, Iowa...... 140 
Choice Sultan 2d, Oct., '0%; Geo.ge H. 
Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa .......... 6( 
COWS. 
Imp. Belle of the Archers (and ec. 


calf); M. W. Meyers, Beeman, Ia...$259 


Imp. Queen Esther 20th, Jan., ’98; H, 
Denes, AIRGOM, BOWE oon ccccccccscse: 190 
Simplicity 6th (and ec. calf); J. | 
Goodenow, Maquoketa, Iowa..... 10 
61st Duchess of Gloster (and b. calf 
Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa ... 
Victoria Blossom, Feb., ’03; I. Mer- 
rill, Gladbrook, Iowa .............. 9 
Lady Mildred 2d, Mar., ’07; H. Clark, 
Er ee ae i 5 
Gladness 2d, Mar., ’06; John Rasmess, 
ee EE, BONN ook cciccctscacecet 230 
Lady Ruddington, Sept., °06 (and ec. 
calf); L. W. Piaeger, Grundy Cen- 
i NE cn dulnk ate nedewambeban abw-c 169 
Princess, Aug., °04; F. H. Ehlers, 
og Aer ee 5 


Virginia 3d (and c. calf); F. H. 


Do Not Marr and b. calf); A. 
Hagerty, Hammond, Minn. ....... 219 
Beaver Creek Lustre, Oct., ’04 (and 


ec. calf); G. E. Gary, Montour, Iowa. 175 


Dorra Marr 5th, Sept., 08: E. King... 160 

Arabella’s Queen, July, '05 (and b. 
GOH); Geo. TH. GOFF cocks ccscccecscs 170 

Scottish Victoria, May, ‘10; J. E. 


et PEI ae 175 


Princess Victoria, Feb., 10; J. E 
Ear 65 
Virginia 4th, Feb., ’10; F. H. Ehlers.. 170 
SUMMARY. 


8 bulls sold for $1,640; 
34 females sold for $5,505; 
42 head sold for $7,145; 


_ GESTATION TABLE. 


average, $205.00 
average, 162.00 
average, 170.10 
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~ SELLING CATTLE, 


HOGS AND SHEEP 


That’s our business. We've been at it many years and have made a success of it, because we study 


how best to serve our customers. 


Competent Salesmen and Personal Attention 


to all comers have made our services highly satisfactory to our patrons. 
Ww e believe we can please you just as we have pleased hundreds of other feeders and 
Write us today how many cattle, hogs or sheep you have on feed, when they will be 


with your shipments. 
shippers. TRY US. 


ready to ship, and if you would like to have us keep you posted on the market. 


SHINN, FRY & CO., Live Stock Com. Merchan 


We would like to have you try us 


Address 
Rooms 19 and 21, Exchange 
Bidg., U. S. Yards, CHICAGO 
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March 31, 1911. 
PASTURE FOR HOGS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“wWe have sixty-five small shoats, 
and expect to have over 100 spring 
=< We have about six acres of blue 
ass pasture and six or seven acres of 
alfalfa, but will have to pump water if 
use the alfalfa for pasture. We 





é 
bee t to seed about twenty acres to clo- 
yer. How much pasture will we need, 
and which will be the better, to use 
part of the alfaifa or seed part of the 
twenty acres so as to make hog pas- 
tu We have three head of cattle 
and eight head of work horses.” 

Tf our correspondent wishes to keep 
his stand of alfalfa, he must not plan 
Oo isturing it heavily. It will be all 
rig to let some of the spring pigs 
rl | it, but if he pastures it enough 
ti p it down, it will give the weeds 
a rass an opportunity to take the 
st Pasturing alfalfa in the humid 
sé is successful only when it is 
pastured very lightly. It should then 
be d made into hay at the proper 
t as if it had not been pas- 
tt » suggest that our correspond- 
‘ ide his main pasture by folluw- 
i! directions given in a recent is- 
< Farmer. By using ten acres 
o! enty he mentioned for a suc- 
( )f pasture crops, and seeding 
dow e other ten to clover, he will 
be to grow plenty of pasture for 
the ck he has. 

GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH 
RECIPE. 

New York correspondent wishes 

1 » republish the government white- 
a recipe. It is as follows: 

» half a bushel of lime with boil- 

i vater, keeping it covered during 

ocess. Strain it and add a peck 

:1t dissolved in warm water, three 

pounds of ground rice put in boiling 

water and boiled to a thin paste; half 

pound of powdered Spanish whiting 

and a pound of clear glue, dissolved 

in warm water; mix these well togeth- 

er and let the mixture stand for sev- 

ays. Keep the wash thus pre- 

pare a kettle or portable furnace, 

and en used, put it on as hot as pos- 

sib] vith painters’ or whitewash 

bru Ss. 


BOT FLY IN HORSES. 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
have a three-year-old colt that 
heartily and feels good, but his 
hair is rough, and he passes small red 





worms about a quarter of an inch long. 
I have been feeding him prairie hay, 
cor: and a little oil meal. What 
causes the worms, and how can I cure 
them ?’ 

Most of the true worms infesting 
the stomach and intestines of the 
horse are at least an inch long, These 
small red worms about a quarter of 


an inch long mentioned by our corre- 
spondent are probably the larval form 


of one of the bot flies. All of our read- 
ers are familiar with the bee like fiy 
that lays the yellow eggs on horses’ 
legs. Another kind of bot-fly, and the 
one which probably caused the red 
worms in this particular colt, is the 
small bot fly or chin fly, which lays 
eggs on the horses’ lips. In a short 
time the eggs hatch out into little 
Wroms, which produce an_ itching 


that causes the horse to lick the spot, 


and the little bot fly worms are thus 
introduced into the horse’s stomach. 
In the stomach they spend about ten 


months of the year, but in the spring 
are finally passed out through the rec- 
tum. The bots fall on the ground and 
pupate, finally changing into the bee- 
like fiy. 

Some horsemen think that bots 
cause very little harm while in the 
stomach. At any rate they do no good, 
and probably cause considerable loss 
by irritating the stomach wall and ab- 
sorbing the food which would other- 
wise be used for nourishment. 

For dislodging bot flies from the 
stomach, there is no certain remedy. 
One-half ounce of powdered Bryonia, 
put in one-half pint of water, has been 
found successful in some cases. Any 
of the standard worm remedies should 
be helpful. The following is good: 
twelve grains of santonine, one dram 
of Barbadoes aloes, two drams pow- 
dered iron sulphate, three drams lin- 
seed flower, and soft soap sufficient 
to make a ball, given on an empty 
stomach in the morning. 

We feel doubtful about the advis- 
ability of dosing horses for bot flies at 
this time of vear, as the bots are ma- 
turing at this time and passing 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


through the intestines and out onto 
the ground, preparatory to changing 
into the fly form. It might be a good 
scheme to gather up the manure con- 
taining these little red bot fly worms 
and burn it, in order to prevent the 
development of the flies. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON FARMING. 


Fifty-one years ago last September, 
and shorily after he was defeated by 
Douglass in his contest for the United 
States senatorship, Abraham Lincoln 
delivered an address before the Wis- 
cousin Agricultural Society, at Mil- 
waukee. Among other things, speak- 
ing of thorough cultivation, he said: 

“The effect of thorough cuutivation 
upon the farmer’s own mind, and in 
reaction through his mind back upon 
his business, is perhaps quite equal to 
any other of its effects. Every man is 
proud of what he does well, and no 
man is proud of what he does not well. 
With the former his heart is in his 
work, and he will do twice as much of 
it with less fatigue; the latter he per- 
forms a little imperfectly, looks at it 
in disgust, turns from it, and imagines 
himself exceedingly tired—the little he 
has done comes to nothing for want 
of finishing.” 

We have no doubt that a good many 
farmers who heard that address said 
to themselves: Why does not that 
man stick to the law? What does he 
know about farming? Yet the words 
that Lincoln said on that occasion are 
everlastingly true. You know it is 
true. You know that when you have 
done your very best in preparing a 
field for the corn crop by previously 
manuring the sod, when you have done 
the very best job of plowing that you 
knew how, and that time and experi- 
ence has taught you is best, when you 
did your level best in preparing the 
seed bed and planted it with the very 
best corn you could save or buy, and 
cultivated it as long as possible and 
as well as possible; you did not feel 
tired in doing all this, for the reason 
that you had your heart in it. 

You know as a matter of fact that 
no farm work into which you put 
brains makes you very tired; but that 
farm work which you do without any 
heart in it, whether as a hired hand 
or as owner, always makes you tired. 
You are wondering if it is not nearly 
noon. You are looking anxiously for 
sundown; and you go home with a 
step very like that with which you re- 
turned from the state fair after being 
on your feet all day. You know you 
are a drudge when you do farm work 
poorly and without much hope or ex- 
pectation; and that work into which 
you have put your heart and in which 
you are doing the very best you can 
is more like play than work. 

We want you to read the close of 
this address, as it contains a prophecy 
of what Lincoln was to show himself 
to be in the next few years: 

“The thought recurs that education 
—cultivated thought—can best be 
combined with agricultural labor, or 
any labor, on the principle of thorough 
work; that careless, half-performed, 
slovenly work makes no place for such 
combination; and thorough work, 
again, renders sufficient the smallest 
quantity of ground to each man; and 
this, again, conforms to what must 
occur in a world less inclined to wars 
and more devoted to the arts of peace 
than in former times, and ere long 
the most valuable of all arts will be 
the art of deriving a comfortable sub- 
sistence from the smallest area of soil. 
No community whose every member 
possesses this art can ever be the 
victim of oppression in any of its 
forms. Such community will be alike 
independent of crowned kings, money 
kings, and land kings. Let us hope, 
rather, that by the best cultivation of 
the physical world beneath and around 
us, and the intellectual and moral 
world within us, we shall secure an 
individual, social and political pros- 
perity and happiness whose course 
shall be onward and upward, and 
which, while the earth endures, shall 


not pass away. 





WHY NOT TRY IT WITH MEN? 


We find the following among the 
western news items: 

“A novel scheme has been devised 
by two Salt Lake men to capture alive 
the best of the wild horses that roam 
in southern Nevada. It is proposed to 
shoot the animals with a bullet tipped 
with magnesium and containing a gel- 
atin capsule filled with a narcotic drug. 
The magnesium, it has been found, 





dissolves in the flesh and causes no 
permanent injury if a vital organ is 
not penetrated, while the opiate de- 
prives the game temporarily of the 
power of locomotion. In the nomadic 
equine bands are many magnificent 
specimens. Stallions valued at $5,000 
a head are not uncommon. The pres- 
ent method of capture is to wear them 
out by chasing them in relays. If their 
method proves successful in Nevada, 
the Salt Lakers will try it on wild 
beasts valuable for exhibition pur- 
poses.” 

We commend the foregoing to the 
thoughtful consideration of those who 
believe the time has come to stop war. 
If the scheme will work with horses, 
why not with men? For all practical 
purposes, a bullet which sends the so- 
dier off to the land of peaceful dreams 
long enough for his opponent to take 
away his arms ought to be just as ef- 
fective as a bullet which destroys his 
life. The composition of the narcotic 
might be varied. For especially war- 
like folks, a drug might be added that 
would produce nightmares so horrible 
and terrifying that no soldier would 
willingly expose himself to a second 
attack. It seems to us there are some 
possibilities here. 





THE BROOD SOW AND HER PIGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Just prior to farrowing time, I feed 
my sows the same kind of feed they 
have been getting for a month or so 
before; main feed, corn, supplemented 
with ground feed, consisting of corn, 
barley and oats, and mixed with this 
equal parts of bran and shorts, with 
a little oil meal in it. 

I also have a box or trough contain- 
ing salt, ashes and lime, to which they 
have free access, and I see fo it that 
my sows get plenty of exercise up to 
the time they are due to farrow. 

The first twenty-four hours after far- 
rowing | do not bother the sow except 
to give her some warm water to drink; 
the next day I give her a little shorts 
and bran in the water, and sometimes 


an ear of corn; the next day I give 
her this ration twice, and from that 


on I inerease her feed gradually, but 
aim not to over-feed her; and in case 
she does not clean up her feed, I cut 
down her ration or change the feed a 
little. 

Sometimes the young pigs will scour 
the first week. I then change the sow’s 
feed to nothing but dry oats and shorts 
and clean water to drink. Now, as 
soon as | see that the pigs will eat, I 
scatter some cracked corn through the 
pen, and as soon as they want to, I 
have a low trough for them with 
cracked corn, shorts and a little milk 
in it, for them to help themselves. 

As soon as there is grass in the pas- 
tures I turn my sows and pigs loose 
in them, but still have a separate lot 
for the little pigs to feed in, where 
they have free access to soaked corn, 
millstuffs, etc. In this lot I have a 
trough with ashes, lime, salt, with 
some good worm powder in it to erad- 
icate thé worms. 

I have no set time to wean the pigs; 
they do that themselves; but in case 
I want to breed the sows for fall litters 
I wean the pigs at about eight weeks 


old. 
A. J. DE YOUNG. 
O’Brien County, lowa, 





THE MAPLE GROVE ANGUS SALE. 


There was not as large a gathering of 
either breeders or farmers at the James 
Villiams Angus sale, at Marcus, Iowa, 
March 22d, as the character and quality 
of the cattle offered would warrant. A 
funeral in the neighborhood, caused by a 
distressing accident, was in a large mea- 
sure responsible for the light local at- 
tendance Mr. Williams had advertised 
a dispersion sale, and from the fact of 
his failing health and thed ifficulty in 
securing competent help, was anxious to 


dispose of the herd, but not to the extent 
that he felt justified in forcing the cattle 
onto people not wanting to buy; and the 
result was that of the thirty-six head cat- 
alogued, he retained the herd bull, Black 
Predominator, and thirteen females. The 
thirteen females sold brought an average 
of $118.07, and, considering their good 
quality and rich breeding, it was not near 
what they were worth. Mr. Williams sold 
nine young bulls that were as good as we 
have seen in any sale ring this spring, 
and their selling price of $90 on an aver- 
age was considerably below what the de- 
mand elsewhere would indicate they were 
worth. The sale can be rightly termed 
@ bargain place for those present. Mr. 
Sears McHenry lent’ most excellent sup- 
ort to the sale, and was the buyer of four 
ead. He also bought two bulls for a 
North Dakota party on mail order. Stan- 
ley Pierce, of Illinois, also lent much as- 
sistance to the sale. Those selling for 
$100 and over are listed. Silas Igo con- 
ducted the selling. The list follows: 
FEMALES. 

Black Gem of Keillor Park, Aug., 

"02 (and c. calf); Stanley R. 
Pierce, Creston, lll. ........2+++--$145.00 


- than 





(33) 617 


fm Blackbird Beauty of Advie, 
Eeb., *01 (and c, calf); C. G. Carl- 
son, Marcus, TOW@ ...-.sseesesess 
Blackbird Jewess Nov., ’05 (and b. 
calf); W. A. McHenry, Denison, 
MUD. ++..cnccéecmpansdhedaespewess Gee 
Black Jessie, Mar., ’05 (and b. calf); 
Stanley R. Pierce .......e.+e0++- 120.00 
Blackbird of All, Dec., ’04; Stanley 
We, WUROD on'500 dds0 cee cesses guees ERO 
Blackbird E. 5th, Oct., ’09; C. J. 
Martin, Adaza, Iowa ............ 120.00 
— 38th, June, 05; C. J. Mar- 


165.00 


OD arsaice:t 09-66.699.0.0:0:5004500000000600 SOUEO 
Blackberry 2d, Mar., ’08 (and b. 
H A. McHenry .......... 100.00 


calf); W. 
Blackbird 57th, Sept., ’07; u 
Hudson, Round Lake, Minn...... 100.00 
Elba’s Evergreen, May, ’06; W. A. 


McHenry ..... 60b0 nee egee baS550000 100.00 
Pride of Fashion, Sept., ’03; S. Lon- 
dergan, Marcus, lowa@ ......-++-+ 100.00 
BULLS. 
Black Predominator 2d, Dec., ’09; 
W. L. Richards, Dickenson, N. 
. vasases PPP Pere Janda se 100.00 
Lakeside Ben Royal, Oct., ’09; B. 
Blietz, Marcus, Iowa ............ 107.50 
Blackcapper E., Jan., '10; Austin 
Hudson ....... Perr aT errr oe 32.50 
Proud Elect 3d, Oct., ’09; W 
BRICHAPAS occ ccccsccccvcccccvcccs 135.00 
SUMM4 ny. 
13 females sold for $1,535; average, $118.07 
§ bulls old for $815.50; average, 90.61 
22 head sold for $2,450.50; average, 111.36 





THE KIND OF A FARM TOOL GRINDER 
TO HAVE. 


The old-fashioned grindstone is fast 
losing its place on the farm, for the simple 
reason that something better has been 
found. A type of the modern, up-to-date 
farm grinder is the Alectride, made by the 
Harman Supply Company, of 150 Harrison 
street, Dept. 3773, Chicago, Ill., which we 
illustrate herewith. It enables you to do 
what you could not possibly do with the 
grindstone or even with an emery wheel. 
It grinds more than a dozen times faster 
the old-fashioned grindstone, and 


about seven times faster than the emery 
Not only that, but it does not re- 


wheel. 





quire a boy to turn the grindstone when 
you have an Alectride grinder. You can 
turn it with your feet, it working on the 
principle of a bicycle, and can sharpen the 
tool at the same time. The Harman Sup- 
ply Co. point out that it will sharpen the 
dullest tool in three to five minutes’ time, 
and that it will not draw temper from the 
steel. You can use the Alectride grinder 
for any grinding you desire, as it is fur- 
nished with disk grinding attachments, 
sickle holding attachment, saw gummers 
in short, it is practically ten machines in 
one as stated by the Harman Suppiy Co. 
in their advertisement on page 591. They 
offer to send their Alectride tool grinder 
out on free trial. They simply ask that 
you send them an order for the grinder, 
using either the coupon or a letter or pos- 
tal card, and they will send their booklet 
telling all about the grinder, and the free 
trial offer they make thereon, by return 
mail. Their firm is reliable, and our read- 
ers need have no fear in doing business 
with them. 


OREGON FIR SILOS. 

The Central Warehouse Lumber Co., of 
Dept. C., Minneapolis, Minn., cal! partic- 
ular attention to their Oregon fir 
with the common-sense door frame, in 
their advertisement on page 611. Their 
silos are made with full-length, one-piece 
malleable 








silos, 


fir staves, have steel hoops, 

lugs, long anchors, roof frame, and the 
latest improved door frames and doors 
They come all ready to set up, and are 
sold by lumber dealers everywhere. The 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co. would 
like to send Wallaces’ Farmer readers the 
interesting literature they have issued 


with regard to their silos. Either a postal 
ecard or letter request will bring it. 


25 Beautiful Post Cards 10c Ps" 1 ~ 


Carp Sprcta.ty Co,, Dept. Y, Burlington, lowa 


Stallion Service Record 


A Necessity for Horsemen 


The Handy HRecord is the best stallion breed- 
ing record published—convenient, compact, and 
printed on tough paper to stand the “knocks.”” Just 
fits the pocket and just “fills the bill.” 

Cloth und, has numbered pages and 
index of mares and owners. 

Fach Record contains blanks for complete breeding 
records of 100 mares, with blanks for return service 
etc. Each blank has a contract tobe signed by owner 
of mare, which then becomes a note for payment of 
the service fee. 

It simplifies collections and protects 
the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table showing dates for 
return service, blanks for groom’s expenses, etc., ete. 
Hundreds are in use and everybody is pleased. Pays 
for itself every day of the season. Price 
75 cents, postaid. Send all orders to 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. 
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SHORT-HORN SALE 


March 81, 1911, 


HAMPSHIRES. 








ae 4 L. C. MILLER & SON, 


We have for sale gilts bred for fall; boars ready for service; young pigs in pairs 


= HAMPSHIRE HOGS [=| 


and trios not akin; a few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. Prices reasonable, 


R. 2, Canton, Illinois 











HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 


PPL PPP LPP on 








SCOTCH AND 
SCOTCH-TOPPED GATTLE 


ON FARM NEAR 


BARTLETT, ILL. FRIDAY, APRIL 14,1911 





| 40 COWS AND HEIFERS | 





Over half this number ONE AND TWO YEAR HEIFERS. 





‘140 GOOD BULLS | 





Including two herd bulls, WHITE HALL CHIEF 222722 and 


GLENANNAN 308119. 


WHITE HALL CHIEF is one of the 


best sons of White Hall Sultan and is one of the best herd 


bulls in Illinois. 
proves his worth. 


One-half of this offering is his produce, which 


The females of breeding age sell with calves at foot or safe 


to one of these herd sires. 


Buyers will find them a very use- 


ful, prolific lot, not in high condition, but in the best form for 


future usefulness. 


This is strictly a breeders’ sale, as nearly the entire offering 
was bred by this firm. Sale positive and held under cover. 


For catalogue address. 


C. S. HORN or 


U. S. YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


J, C. YEARGAIN 


FOWLER, ILL. 


COL. GEO. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 


Bartlett is on the Milwaukee & St. Paul road, 80 miles west 
of Chicago, 








AUCTIONEERS. 





and should you 


Learn Auctioneering By Mail =; °""\: 


in person amount paid on mail course will apply_on tuition here. Will hold next term August 7th at 


Trenton, Missouri. The largest school ~ agg kind in the world. 


TRENTON, MISSOURI 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOO 





J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL EA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


Carey M. Jones 
Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 


2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIlinols 
President Jones National School 
of Auctioneering 


Summer term opens July 31. 











Free catalog 














GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


SILAS 1G0, AUCTIONEER 


INDIANOLA, TFOWA 
Successful sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs and horses. Write for dates. 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
CP?" Write for terms and dates. 


40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
as best of imported sires, with size and quality, 
reasonable prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
Colfax, lowa 




















R. 2, 





JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 Ibs 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CHARLES HOW ELL, Rockford, lowa 














GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


deelees to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Ray pene of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 


W. W. WARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulis of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


Address T. F. KELLEHER. 


596 Citizens Bank Bldg., 


DES MOINES, , LOW A 








CHESTER WHITES 








A. B. HEAT 


Ghester White Bred Giits 


Due to farrow latter part of March and April for sale. Good ones—the kir At 
have pleased my patrons in former years. Would like to have you to come a 
them. Both the gilts and price will please you. If you can’t come, write. 


Route 1, Newell, lowa 














Chester White Bred Sows 


Some choice sows sired by the old champion, O. K. 
Mikado, and bred to a first prize boar, winner at the 
last lowa State Fair. Prices reasonable. Address 
L. C. REESE, Prescott, Adams Co., Ia. 





( M50 Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb, 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, I]. 








POLAN D-CHINAS. 


MONDAMIN HERDS 


We are offering 
POLAND-.CHINA SOWS BRED 
for April and May farrow. 

Also have a few 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 
10 to 12 month old for sale. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


GOOD LUCK HERD 
POLAND-CHINAS 


A few strong, husky, heavy boned Aug. and Sept. 
boars and gilts forsale. Bone7to8inches. Aresired 
by Fisher's Expansion 154079. The large, prolific type 
with quality. Will ship on approval to description, 
express prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
your wants to 

L. » FISHER & SON 
Phone 8 on KR. 1, Edgewood, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


A half dozen yearling sows and gilts bred for April 
and May farrowing. They are the getof M. D., 
the sire, of sweepstakes boar at Sioux City, 1909. 
These are first class sows and gilts in every particu- 
lar and the price I am quoting will tempt anyone 
wanting sows. They must he sold at once if 
atall. Am also offering a few very toppy boar pigs. 
0. D. HART, Le Mars, lowa 

Farm adjoins town. 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class herd boar for March and April litters. 
They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
500 to 600 Ibs. ati . d customers for 20 years te “4 
to ours being r pe of hog. Few good boars y 
P.S.4&S. B: ARE. Box WF, Davenport, S. 


HILLCROFT POLANDS 


The champion Big Mischief and Hillcroft Half Ton 
in service 

Choice fall pigs for sale. 
LYMAN PECK, 


Poland-Ghinas 


Spring boars for sale, of the large, prolific type; 




















Ft. Calhoun, Neb. 




















Jumbo and Mastodon strains of breeding. Attractive 
love then uickly 
| ARL SON, Leland, lowa 
BERKSHIRES. 





GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke. a son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—Ist on Mistress- 
piece. a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—ist on Maste rpiece Handsome Lady. 
a daughter tM asterpiece. Junior yearling sow—2d 
sce 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
sows over one year—Ist on Keystone 
piece, Masterpiece Handsome Lady 
neess 7th joar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred by exhibitor—ist on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar— Keystone Duke, 
a son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand champion boar— 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow Mistresspiece. 

n every ciass where we had entries we won first 
prize. with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 
W. Ss. CORSA, 


























White Hall, Ill. 


j Now Is the Time 


to buy pig flesh from Spring litters 


BERKSHIRES 


All pure Berks from Morgan 
Farm. Morgan Hogs win laurels 
‘2 everywhere. We are now ready to 
book orders for Pigs from Spring 
farrowings, to be shipped when 
weaned. We also have a few very 
fine pigs from last Fall litters 
still unsold, sure and write 
before buying. 


MORGAN FARM 
Beloit, Wisconsin 




















MULE-FOOTED HOGS. 








HORSES. 
| WANT to trade 8 Montana bred year. 
ling colts for a stallion to turn on range. 
A. COOLEY, Macon City, Mo. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Illinois Herd crea Mule-Foot Hogs 


The mule-foot fs best by test. This hog is always 
alright. Easy feeders, growthy, kind and prolific. 





Booking orders for spring delivery. 
ENKY M. BOSTON, New Berlin, i111. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Iowa 


Please mention this paper when writing 








DUROC JERS EWS. 
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Brighton Farm 


The Duroc Jerseys’ Paradise 


Bred sows now ready—what we think desirabis 
stock. Remember, you deal @tnen tw —_ us 
The stock goes direct from our farm to yx , 
risk. You have no auctioneer’s word to tak ‘ “2 
travagant bills to pay. Visit us if possible, if not 
write your wants. 

HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN 
Cherokee County, Washt:, Iowa 


Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason City. Iowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We ir 
the market for a fall yearling boar f the 
coming show season. Has any one such tc offs 


Duroc Jersey Bred Gilts 


Six gilts due to farrow in early May will b 
where anyone can use them at a profit and ata}, e 
to move them quickly. Also some toppy fall irs 
sired by Prince of Colonels. 
A. L. MOSSMAN, Mason City, lowa 


DeYOUNG’S DUROCS 


The new crop of pigs are arriving in good shar 
Can spare a few good gilts, to farrow in Apr aa 
bed rock prices. Write orvisit me. Fa ad- 
joins town. 

A. J. DeVOUNG, KH. 2, 











Sheldon, lowa 











YORKSHIRES 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


THE BACON HOG 
The herd that won Pr 
Championship at St. | 
World's Fair,and ¢ 
‘Champion rr 
breeds ; 
In ter 
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spring gilts bred for farrow March to June, w 
250 to 400 Ibs.. guaranteed safe in pig; certit 
registry furnished free. Can y beat the 
size, bone, protificacy, constitut 1, bacor 
and all around profitableness? Can yo 
in show fecord and breeding? Can 
point of numbers and quality Retr 
were farrowed 946 Yorks! +s in this herd 
that there were regi I 
poses S01; that the 27 
from 318 raised last spring emember, that i 
responsibie and ¢ t Rer 

that Wacon weight 
Remember. that hog 
in profits than any othe 


3 ra oe 









+ this month. 


ber, the time of the yea »b 
Address THOS. iM. “« ANE IELD. Mer.. 
Box 6, Lake Park, Minn. 
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Beaver Valley Farm 
Hoisteins 





Headed by Homestead Triu wi of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair, b ier of H 3 
Tet. His great grandsire was the sir olant h 
Johanna, and his great great grandsire the s f 


Colantha 4th. 


Balls for sale, among them prize 
winners in If 


Address Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, {a 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves 


They please me. They will please you. Con nd 
see them aad select your next herd buil. 
CHICAGO STOCK FAR" 
RnR. B. - Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, Ia. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
Holstein Bulls 


Ten nicely bred, well grown bulls of servic 
age, welve to twenty month old, recently tub 
tested. Farm at Chapin, 6 miles north of Ham t 
Barns near depot. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn’ 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams’ 


They have been bred in this line for 2.000 years. Write 
us. McHKAYW BHOS., Buckingham, low, 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERI( (A 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, V* 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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March 31, 1911. 


DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

\— White & Smith, St. Cloud, Minn., 

I McMillan & Sons, Rock Rap- 
Sale at Sioux City. 

\. H. Schaffer, Keensburg, IIL; 
n sale 
> A. Hess, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

I>. Parsons, Newton, lowa. 

Sle mmons, lowa City, Iowa. 
Harris & Son, Atlantic, la, 
Korrfs, Hartwick, Lowa. 

fellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

‘arl Sparboe, FE! Iowa, 

L. Reece, New Provi 

L. Grimm, Zearing, 
BERDEEN ANGUS. 
“ce & Ely, Kansas City, Mo. 

} C. Binnie & Son, Alta, lowa. 

“st ee Cantine, Quimby, lowa 

. 1d June 1—Chas. Escher & Son, 
Iowa. 

"A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 
A. R. McMillan & Co. Cedar 
lowa. Sale at Waterloo. 


PERCHERONS. 
Dannen & Sons, 








Isworth 





t Cc. B. Melbourne, 
e. '$=W. 8. Corsa, White Hall, Til. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


to make changes in or discon- 


T € desire 
tinue a sements already running must have 
— discontinuance or change reach us not 


notice 0 vednesday of the week preceding date of 


es order to be sure of same being made. The 
above @ plies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication -clal position. Our pages begin togo to 
theele er on Thursday morning and no changes 

ant a rpages are madeup. New advertise- 


et. can usually We inserted if received 
iday morning of the week of issue. 
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eas M 
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FIELD NOTES. 

1 A. Harris & Son, Atlantic, Iowa, will 
hold a iblic sale of Short-horn cattle 
June § Their herd is old-established 
ar f ng individual merit. Watch for 
part rs in later issues, and keep the 
sale in mind, 

G. M. Seott, of Rea, Mo., is advertising 
ja r sale. He has thirty-five to se- 
lect fr , among them some fine, big show 
jacl See page 623 of this issue, and 
write for parteiulars, me ntioning Wal- 
lace Farmer when writing. 

rR .O. Miller, of Lucas, Lucas county, 
I s advertising good, big Clydesdale 
dra tallions and mares for sale at very 
n rate prices. See announcement e se- 
v e in this issue and write for partic- 
1 mentioning Waliaces’ Farmer when 
Vv g£ 

Smith & Sons, of West Branch, 
To re advertising a half dozen good 
a and all red Short-horn bulls for 
sale They are thick-fleshed, thick-coated 
and bred. All but one are sired 
by their present herd bull, Count Commo- 
dore, a p son of the well-known Young 
Commod , » headed the Cookson hera 
for year Ss announcement this week 
on another page, and write or visit Messrs. 
Smi i interested in buying. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


e, the Belgian specialist 
will be pleased to hear 
high-class 
importa- 











lowa, 
iders looking tor a 
His 


ion or mares. 
tions for this year’s trade contained more 
good ones than ever, and he is having a 
larger trac than ever. Mr. Lefebure is 











except well fixed for the business, 
as he owns several large farms adj oining 
each other, and all well improved, with 
good barns. See announcement elsewhe 
in this is and write Mr. Lefebure if 
interested in buying. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

Old carpets are made into rugs by the 
Towa Rug Co., of 2228 Cottage Grove ave- 
nue, Des Moines, lowa, whose advertise- 
ment will be found on page 18. You can 
send them your old carpet and they will 
make it into rugs according to the size you 
de ‘ They guarantee their work to be 
sé actory, and they know they can 
please, as the making of old carpet into 
rugs is their business, and they have made 
a study of it. They have issued a circu- 
lar telling about the work they do and the 
cost of a rug made from your old carpet, 
which they will be glad to send you. Eith- 
er a postal card or letter request will 
bring it. 

H. S. and W. B. Duncan, the well-known 
auctioneers, of Clearfield, Iowa, and also 
) s of Short-horn cattle, insert an 

tisement calling attention to the 





Short-horns which they are offer- 


ing at this time. They call particular at- 
tention to some good herd bull prospects 
which they have, and they would deem it 
a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer readers desir- 
ing to buy a good Short-horn herd bull 
would visit or cx respond with them. They 


are thoroughly reliable and they guaran- 
tee their bulls. They have issued a little 
catalogue telling about the breeding of 
their herd and the bulls they offer, and 

y will be pleased to correspond with 
laces’ Farmer readers in case they 
can't visit them. Write them. 

Taylor & Jones, of Williamsville, TIl., 
_known to our readers as_ breeders 
importers of high-class draft horses, 

“Among our recent sales is the 
champion Percheron stallion Ibsen, at 
$5,000, to B. F. Fletcher, of Dalton City, 
fl. Mr. Fletcher also owns peayamocse 
Marold, champion Shire stallion of th 
1908 International, and the champion Bel- 
gian stallion Solomon, winner of the first 
prize in 1903 at the state fairs of Iowa, 
linois and Indiana, and the American 
We still have for sale some of our 
5 stallio ns.” Messrs. Taylor & Jones’ 
advertisement appears elsewhere in this 
issue, and they would like to have Wal- 
aces’ Farmer readers look it up and eith- 
er visit or write them. They prefer per- 
sonal inspection of their stallions wher- 
ever possible, but will be pleased to give 
information by mail. 
Wilkinson & Son, of Mitchellv ville, 
are advertising a dozen Angus bi ills 
sale. They are a good, thick, grov thy 
aS was recently observed by a Wal- 
rs Farmer representative who visited 
1¢ farm. The prices, too, are within the 
each of all, even the farmer wishing to 
prove his grade herd. To keep up the 

lard of their own herd, Messrs. Wil- 

























WALLACES’ FARMER 


kinson made an importation from Scotland 
last year, particulars of which were given 
at the time, They also brought over a 
fine importation of Percheron and Shire 
horses, and are now offering a fine lot of 
Percheron mares, several good Shire 
mares and two good, big Shire stallions 
for sale. One of the stallions is an extra 
good two-year-old, and the other a big, 
handsome five-year-old. See announce- 
sewhere in this issue and write 
articulars if interested in buying, or, 


ment e 


for 








bet still, make Messrs. Wilkinson a 
visit at their fine, large well-improved 
farms Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


HOLBERT’S HORSES AT FORT WORTH 
SHOW. 





A. B. Holbert & Sons, of Greeley, Iowa, 

! rth Fort Worth, Texas, write: ‘‘We 
cameé ‘again to the front with the blue rib- 
bons at the Feeders and Breeders Fat 
Stock Show, at Fort Worth, Texas, «he 
week of March 13th to 18th, inclusive. We 
have never claimed to be great show peo- 


ple, as we have always preferred to sell 
our horses and let them win for our cus- 
tomers. Every year horses from our 
stables compete in the different shows of 
the United States and Canada, and in- 
variably come away with the banners of 
victory, thus showing the superiority and 


lence of the horses annually imported 


excel 
by us Fred B. Holbert, manager of the 
Fort Worth branch, reports that our firm 


has again retained the high prestige they 


have held for a nuniber of years, by win- 
ning the grand championship of all ages, 
classes and breeds of coach and carriage 
horses showing together. Engiish Hack- 
neys, German and French Coach, Mor- 
gans, American roadsters, with the beau- 
tiful Hackney stallion Dudley Hill Peveril 
(10655) 1434. This horse competed with 
the aristocrats from the other importing 
barns of the various firms interested in 
the south, and defeated Crouch’s cham- 
pion Hackney, of the International show 
and Madison Square Garden fame, and 


also his renowned German Coach stallion, 
Young Hannibal. Dudley Hix Peveril 
(10665) is a most beautiful dark chestnut 
in color, with white markings, and was 
foaled in 1907. He is a very flashy and 
stylish horse, with extreme action. He 
was a prize winner in Europe, and comes 


from the best lines of English Hackney 
breeding For four consecutive years we 
have won this grand championship, the 
most coveted prize in the southwest, and 
each year with a different stallion show- 
ing Other winnings of the show are as 
follows Championship, all ages, of Bel- 
gians: first, German Coach; first, French 
Coac first, Shire; first, second and third, 











three-year-old Hackney; second and third, 
aged Hackney; first, third and fourth, 
two-year-old Percherons; second and 
fourth, aged Percherons; first and third, 
aged Beigians. The compe tition was very 
strong in every class. A great deal of 
credit should be given to this firm, who 
are handling stallions in a practical way 


in the different farming and stock-raising 
districts of the country, and especially to 
the south are they doing an untold amount 
of good in the introduction of pure-bred 
stallions which will mean many millions 


of doilars’ worth of good in the improve- 
ment of the horse interests of the south. 


HORN & YEARGAIN’S SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 
producing good 


years. Their 
and increased 


has been 
a number of 


This firm 
Short-horns for 


herd has been very prolific 
rapidly, becoming too large for the farm; 
hence this sale of fifty head, which they 


Horn’s farm, at Bart- 
The offering con- 
heifers and ten 


will sell at Mr. C. 8S. 
lett, Ill., on April 14th. 

sists of forty cows and 
bulls. Three-fourths of the offering is the 
get of their valuable herd bull Whitehall 
which is also included in the 
their 


Chief 222722, 


and the entire offering is all of 


faie 

own production. Prior to this herd bull 
they used Golden Lord 192195, Scottish 
Golddust 167184, and Red Knight 117013, 
making a grand quartet of herd sires. 
Whitehall Chief is one of the good herd 
bulls in Illinois today; is sired by White- 
hail Sultan, and out of a Village Maid 
dam—one of the best cows that came from 
the Kelly dispersion sale. This bull is 
eight years old, but is quite active and 
vigorous; has great scale and a most mel- 
low covering. His lines are still about 
perfect, with neat head and horn. He is 
xtra good in loin and quarters, and is 
thoroughly qualified to head some good 
herd He has always been very sure and 
reliable, with the kindest disposition. The 
large number of his heifers in tfie herd is 
the only cause for selling. Those needing 
a high-class bul) should keep an eye on 
this one. Another good young bull is 
Glenannan 308119, a very smooth Scotch 
bull of the Wedding Gift tribe. In addi- 
tion to these herd bulls are eight head of 
good young bulls coming one year this 
spring. About all are sired by Whitehall 
Chief, and many are like him in form and 


make-up. Send for the catalogue, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HEISEL REPORTS GOOD BUSINESS. 


Mr. E. J. Heisel, of Fremont, Iowa, re- 
ports a good business in draft stallions 
last week, during which time he sold a 


number of herd headers from his splendid 
importation of Percherons and Belgians, 
Clydesdale stallion of their 


also a good 
own breeding. He reports the following 
sales: ‘Mr. O. J. Bates, of Tilton, lowa, 


bought the imported Beigian stallion, Sain- 
fion 3451. This stallion weighed over 2,200 
pounds, and has the best of breeding. He 
will surely do the people about Tilton 
good in the horse breeding industry. Mr. 
A. J. Smith, of We op Iowa, purchased the 
Clyde stallion, King of Iowa 14335. This 
stallion was grown on the E. J. Heisel 
farm, and bred from his own herd of 
Clyde mares. This stallion ought to cer- 
tainly make a noted breeder. The import- 
ed Percheron stallion Eaquin 62690 w out 
to Messrs. Swanson & Co., at Green 
Mo. These gentlemen bought this stallion 
to head a herd of mares. He weighed 
2,100 pounds, and will certainly make them 
a great sire. Mr. John Urish, of Mynard, 
Nel selected the two-year-old imported 
Percheron Intims 70758. This is a very 
promising colt, weighing now 1,950 pounds, 
and did not have to be sold by red-hot 
advertising, for when discriminating horse 
judges see this kind, they sell themselves 
I Uule 70759, the gray imported two-year- 
old, weighing 1.950 pounds, went to C. K. 
Mogen, of Summit, S. Dak. 








After his 





having visited several of the leading horse 
importing barns in Nebraska and Iowa, he 
decided that Fremont was the place to 
buy, as he said that he found more qual- 
ity there than anywhere that he had been. 
This colt was sold for a long price and 
will surely make a record in South Da- 
kota. See Mr. Heisel’s announcement this 
week on another page and write or visit 
him if you want a good horse. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

CARL SPARBOE’S SHORT-HORNS. 

A Wall Farmer representative re- 
cently called at the home of Mr. Carl 
Sparboe, near Ellsworth, lowa, and iooked 


aces 





over his herd of Short-horns. The herd 
has come through the winter in good 
shape and caives are now arriving from 
both the herd bulls, College Reformer and 
City Marshal. Mr. Sparboe reports that 
his bull trade the past year has been espe- 
cially strong; that he has not been able to 
anywhere near supply the demand. As is 
generally known, Mr. Sparboe maintains 


one of the good herds in his section of the 
state, and one that is largely of Scotch 
breeding. College Reformer, the senior 
herd buil, has now been in use some time, 
and as the breeding season with Mr. Spar- 
boe is well advanced, he can now spare 
the bull, and is desirous of placing him in 
some good herd. College Reformer is a 
most desirably bred Cruickshank Secret. 
In color he is a beautiful roan, with very 
dark roan head and neck. He is a bull 
of both quality and style, and very at- 
tractive whether considered from a point 
of individual merit or Scotch breeding. In 
flesh he would make a very creditable 
show bull. He is six years old, yet much 
younger in appearance. He has proven 
a good breeding bull, his calves invapPiably 
being good roans. Those looking for a 
tried herd bull would do well to call on 
Mr. Sparboe and inspect this bull and his 
get. We also mention here that Mr. Spar- 
boe will hold a public sale of Short-horns 
October 11th, at which time he will offer 
and of choice 


some very desirable cattle, 
breeding. Note Mr. Sparboe’s card on an- 
other page of this issue, and when writ- 


ing him kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
W. H. SCHAFER’S DISPERSION SALE, 

On account of ill-health this entire herd 
of sixty-five reliable Short-horn cattle will 
sell at the Village Creek Stock Farm, near 
Keensburg, Lll., on Friday, April 7th. We 
again wish to assure our readers that they 
will find this entire offering one of merit 
and vaiue, and one that is full of choice 
breeding and large, beefy specimens that 
will please in individuality. It should 
prove the right place to secure a tried 
herd sire, as three sell with the herd, 
Royal Fusileer is an imported bull with 
lots of scale, level lines, full quarters and 
correct breed character. He would prove 
a valuable acquisition to many herds. 
Primrose Sultan is a grandson of White- 


hall Sultan, and a bull of much quality 
and finish, with stylish make-up, being 
evenly turned from end to end. He is a 


nice roan of just the right age for strong 
service. Another good bull is Royal Honor, 
by Koan Archer, and out of the imported 
cow, Maid of Honor. The cows and heif- 
ers in the offering will satisfy buyers who 


are looking for usetul, reliable matrons, 
They are not only large, beefy specimens, 
but are strong in dual purpose qualities 
as well. Their great proiificacy is estab- 
lished by the many caives which are seen 
at foot. One of the very thick, meaty 


out of Imp. Idelweis, 
Orange Blos- 
level, red—a 


cows is Idelweis 2d, 
and sired by British Glory. 
som 3d.is a good, smooth, 
daughter of Imp. Roan Archer, and out of 
Orange Bloom, by Proud Star. Orange 
Biossom 5th is full sister to the above 
cow, and is one of the best in the sale, 
which proves the value for this family. 
One of the very best cows in the herd is 
Golden Cherry 3d. She has great scaie and 
spread of rib; sired by Roan Archer and 
is grand-daughter of Imp. Golden Wel- 
come 3d, by Bapton Spice. ‘Her dam, Gold- 
en Cherry 2d, is a great dual-purpose cow 
with great dairy qualities, as well as good 


beef torm She is a valuable cow in any 
herd. Buyers will find all the cows to be 
of the right sort for future usefulness and 
value. The twenty-four calves at foot 
prove their prolificacy. The seven head of 
Scotch heifers listed will please anyone 
looking for good Short-horns. In fact, 
the entire offering does credit to Mr. 
Schafer, and the breed. Send for his cat- 
alogue, and arrange to be on hand sale 
day The cattle will please you. When 
writing, kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE. 
ia K. Ferguson, of Algona, Iowa, 
us that he has Red Polled cattle 
He has issued an interesting lit- 
tle circular giving particulars with refer- 
ence to his herd, and will be pleased to 
forward same to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on request. Mr. Ferguson wishes 
particularily to have those desiring to buy 
to come and look their cattle over and 
make their own selection. He will take 
pleasure in meeting visitors at trains who 
notify him of their’ coming. Algona is lo- 
cated on the C. & N. W., lowa Central 
and C., M. & St. P. railways, giving good 
shipping facilities and making it a point 
easy to get to and from. Mr. Ferguson 
hopes to arrange with a number of our 
readers wishing to buy Red Polis to make 
his herd a visit. 


THE PIERCE-ELY ANGUS SALE. 

One hundred and twenty-five head of 
Angus cattle is the number these gentle- 
men will sell at Kansas City, Mo., on 
April llth. They consist of both imported 
and home-bred cattie of the most fashion- 
able tribes of the breed. One hundred 
cows and heifers will sell. Many lots will 
have caives at foot and settled again to 






for sale. 


good sires. A very prolific, useful lot of 
cattle that can be depentet upon for a 
profit, have been produced under natural 
conditions. In families are found Black- 
birds, Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Zaras, 3arbaras, Heather Blooms, and 
other good tribes. This is an opportunity 
to secure the best of the breed. Twenty- 
two bulls of serviceable age are listed, 


which makes this sale the place to buy a 
good Angus bull. A splendid bunch of 
young heifers are consigned, and the en- 
tire show herd, making it also the proper 
place to pick up show cattle. The large 
number in the sale, the vaiuable pedigrees 





and reliable cattie should be sufficient at- 
traction to draw a good, large crowd of 
breeders and farmers. Improved condi- 
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tions in the cattle business seem close at 
hand, and the wise man will buy while 
they are seliing reasonably. If you need 
a few Angus cattle, write M. A. Judy, sale 
naeeet. ay est Lebanon, Ind., for a cata- 
ogue. 


HARDING’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


We again call attention to this impor- 
tant event, which is to be held at Anoka 
Farm, Waukesha, Wis., on April 5th. We 
wish to emphasize the fact that Mr. Hard- 
ing néver submitted a better lot of cattle 
for public auction. He has made a special 

effort to have this offering excel all oth- 
ers, and those who have seen the cattle 
will agree that his purpose has been “ st 
successful. The very tops from his herd 
are listed. This is true in breeding and 
individual character. Many prize win- 
ners of past shows are included, and many 
strong show prospects for this season's 
shows. The females are _ exceptionally 
strong, and sell bred to White Star, Lead- 
er of Fashion, Fond Memory and Sultan 
Mine, all first prize or champion buils, 
Great produce can be expected from such 
sires and such valuable dams. The re- 
sults can be foreseen. In bulls are seen 
many choice specimens that are the vaiu- 
able herd-header kind that will please 
those in the market for strictly high-class 
bulls. Spicy Sultan, a good son of White- 
hall Sultan, and out of the good cow Spicy 
of Edna, that was one year old last Octo- 
ber, is a very thick, meaty show bull, of 
good age for strong service. He won two 
first prizes and two seconds in last sea- 
son's shows. Our favorite bull in the list 
is Scottish Leader, an ideal show bull, a 
son of Leader of Fashion, a fine roan with 
all the show yard characteristics. He is & 
prospect well worth looking after. Anoka 
Aconite 2d, by Whitehall Marshal, was 
junior champion at Denver last year, 
which suggests his value. Some females 
deserving of special mention are War- 
rior’s Maid, an imported cow that selis 
with red bull calf at foot. She won third 
at the Royal, in Liverpool, last year; is a 
very attractive roan with real value. Show 
heifers are found in Roan Lily, Butterfly 
Lady 3d, Clara Countess and Kalsilario 
Anoka, the latter being one of the best 
heifers to sell this year. Her sire was 
Whitehall Sultan. Another daughter of 
the same sire is Sultan’s Fancy, a model 
of her breed. She is in fine form for senior 
yearling this year. The whole list is made 
up of just this kind of females. A _ nice 
pair of red heifers by Baron Sultan should 
not be overlooked. One is a Duchess of 
Gloster and the other isa Red Lady. They 
make a very valuable pair, being the 
breedy, quality kind. Don’t fail to send 
for the illustrated catalogue, and keep the 
date in mind. 


A GOOD FIRM OFFERS GOOD DRAFT 
STALLIONS, 


A strong, reliable firm of draft horse im- 
porters that we are pleased to recommend 
to our readers looking for strictly high- 
class stallions of the Percheron, Belgian 
and Shire breeds, is Watson, Woods Bros. 
& Kelly Co., Lincoln, Neb. They are un- 
usually well equipped for the business, 
with large barns and a fine location near 
the Nebraska state farm, while the mem- 
bers of the firm themselyes are the sort 
that inspire confidence and insure success. 
The buying is ail done by the president of 
the firm, Mr. Joseph Watson, an expert 
judge and an importer of over thirty years 
experience. His long acquaintance and 
square dealing make him a favorite, and 
we understand that a number of the best 
breeders of the old country give Mr. Wat- 
son first choice of their stock for sule 
each year. He makes it a point to buy 
only of reliable breeders, and confines his 
buying almost exclusively to a half dozen 
of the oldest and most successful breed- 
ing establishments of the old country 
firms they know to be reliable, and from 
whom they get good horses that are weil 
bred, and with pedigrees that are depend- 
able. This will be appreciated by our 
readers who are looking for a good horse 
with a good pedigree, and that comes from 
good hands, so that they know that it is 
good. Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly stand 
back of every horse they sell with a writ- 
ten guarantee, and they realize that by 
handling the class of horses that give sat 
isfaction they get satisfied customers. The 
fact that big share of their best business 
comes from their old customers is proof 
that this firm is giving satisfaction. See 
announcement on page 623, and write fir 
particulars, or, better still, make a trip to 
Lincoin if you are interested in buying. 


4,000 HIGH-GRADE SHEEP AT PUBLIC 
SALE. 


On Tuesday, April 18th, at Lingle, Wyo., 
which is on the Guernsey branch of the B. 
& Mz. railroad, H. C. Lingle, of Lingle, 
Wyoming, will sell 4,000 high, -grade Ram- 
bouillet breeding ewes at pubiic auction. 
Mr. Lingle says that they are the tops of 


15,000 Montana ewes, and that they will 
drop lambs in May by pure-bred Ram- 
bouillet bucks. He says they are fat, uni- 


form, clean, and that they will clip full 
ten pounds of long ,unbroken wool, and 
that they are among the best sheep that 
can be secured in Wyoming. They wil! be 
sold in lots to suit the buyers.- Cars wil 
be at the loading chute, and hotel accom- 
modations will be furnished. Mr. Lingle 
will be giad to furnish Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers interested further particulars con- 
cerning the auction. His advertisement 
appears in this issue, and we refer our 
readers thereto. 


AVONDALE CLYDESDALES. 

Mr. John Leitch, of Lafayette, Il., is 
offering a number of selected Clydesdale 
stallions and mares at very reasonable 
figures to those who will apply at once 
Mr. Leitch has made rapid progress in the 
horse business in the last few years as an 
importer and breeder. He was very si 
cessful in jiast year’s shows with both 
stallions and mares. He has many prives 
to his credit that suggest the character 


and value of his horses. He has now «n 
hand the very best stallions of his last 
importation. They are ton horses, clean 


and full of quality, and with ample bone 
and typical breed character. He has the 
right kind for the American farmer. [na 
recent visit to the farm we noted a nun 
ber of heavy boned, weighty horses, ready 
for immediate service. An outstanding 
good five-year-o'd was seen in Portsmat 
He has size and quality combined. las 
many good prizes to his credit. He s 
first-prize aged 








stallion at the Illinw.s 
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DISPERSION 








125 HEAD | 


ual merit and breeding. 


and others of much note. 


Prince Ito. 


cows 


on and prove 
included. 
market for some of the 
been sold in the Kansas 


Send to 
ratalog 


the world over. 
Lebanon, Ind., fora 


M. A. JUDY, Sale Manager, 





KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS PAVILION 


KANSAS CITY, MO0., APRIL If, 1911 


THE PROPERTY OF : 
DR. 8. A. PIERCE and E. L. ELY 
LEBANON, MO. 


of imported and home-bred bulls, cows and 
heifers, sired by the most superb sires that the 
breed has ever known from a point of individ- 
They represent the most fashionable 
tribes of the Aberdeen Angus—Blackbirds, 
Aberdeen, Queen Mothers, Zaras, Barbaras, Heather Blooms 
The entire offering is teeming with 
the blood that has made the breed famous for its ae grand 
champions, and itis this kind of blood that will proc 

future grand champions and 
Barber, Victorial and Queen's Black Lad are the herd bulls, 
all in their prime and in the pink of condition, grand sons of 
Twenty-two bulls of serviceable age 
are very thick, sappy, hardy, beefy, blocky and the very type 
that is so popular, and all are ready for service. 
and heifers are all the very best kind of breeding animals that 
has ever been sold in Kansas City, and they are sired by bulls 
that have had show yard champions at the greatest live stock 
shows in America, and they have sired many gr 
pions of the International Live Stock Exposition. 
have calves at foot and settled in calf again. 
are a grand’ lot, well developed and in splendid condition to go 
raluable money makers. 
To the breeder, farmer and rangeman who is in the 
best cattle of the 
City pavilion, this sale offers the | 
opportunity to get the blood that has made the breed famous | 
Sale Manager M. 


Auctioneer, COL, SILAS IGO 
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50 Scotch Pedigree Short-horns 50 


Ninth Annual Sale From Anoka Herd 





are listed that 


The 100 cows 


and cham- 
Many of the 
The heifers 


All the show herd is 


breed that has ever 
A. Judy, West 
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Ten grand young bulls, 


Ten have calves at foot; 
Star, 


pion bulls. 


Leader of Fashion, 


“Anoka farms have thoroughly establ 
is noted for its production of herd bul 


a> 
id for the finel 


F. W. HARDING, 





TO BE HELD AT ANOKA 
FARM, ADJOINING 


Waukesha, Wisconsin, Wednesday, April 5th 





The choice heifer, Sultan’s ny neiing included in salc. 


sons and grandsons of Whitehall Sultan 163575 
Forty cows and heifers of Scotch breeding. 

30 are bred to one of the present stock bulls, Whi 
Fond Memor 


ished their reputation for good Short-hor 
is and show cattle. 


the sule offerings that have been made from this herd in the last eight years Allt ‘ 
have met with royel approval from the best breeders of the country. Buyers will t 
present offering to have been selected with grvater ¢are, and in blood lines, breed, char 
ond intrinsie value it easily exceils any previous offering made from this herd. It will | 
final opportunity to secure sons and daughters of the great sire, Whitehall Sultan, and also 


to obtain show cattle for this season’s shows 
ly illustrated catalog, which containsa picture of « 


Cols. Woods, Jones and Bellows, Auctioneers. 


or Sultan Mine, all first prize or cham- 


. 
Il am familiar with the majority 
} Fey 


‘very a 
c. 





Waukesha, Wisconsin 





























AKBEKDEEN-ANGUS, 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal | 


Vite oo 


P. J. DONOHOE, ~. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfied Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glentol| Herd. 


IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
§ shipping point Parnell, on Milwauke e » Ry. 


HOLBROOK, 


Four ‘great herds close together 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


S{ngle or in carload lots. Sired 
deen-Angus cattle re 
over Su he ad and st ands second to none 
fine and feeding is a practical farm work with us 
suit the farmer, the ranchman, or the 
cattic call on or write 


CHARLES ESCHER & SON, 




















present the best that money and 
in numbers and quality 


by imported bulls and many out of {tmported dams 
judgment could gather together 


We have for sale 
man with an improved herd. 


Longbranch Abher- 
Our herd numbers 
Aberdeen- Angus cattle breed- 
at all times cattle of all ages and cattle to 
If in the market forAberdeen-Angus 


in America 


Botna, lowa 











INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 


PLAINDALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, Iowa 


BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 220 


lowa City, lowa 








“pound h 
: No 







ve SSS. Our mot 
how 7 tills, 12 heifers, § 
the Blackbird and Pride fami! 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- 


birds, Ericas and Prides. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Ten Extra Good Bulls from one to two years 
old for sale at farmers’ prices. Mostly sired by the 
2100 Ib. prize winning Mayor of Alta 6th, he by the 
champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. Also cows 
and heifers for sale bred to the superior Trojan 
Erte bull, Ex. 111595 by Imported Earl Eric of Ball. 
Write me orcome and see the herd. The leading 
families are represented and the individuals will suit. 


W. S. AUSTIN - . Dumont, lowa. 
Coldbrook Stock Farm 


Angus Cattle for Sale 
Stock for sale includes a T. Erica yearling bull, and 
some choice calves by the Erica show bull, Brook- 
side Erin 107615. 
Brown & Walker, 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 54% and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of re Sabie 
biood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOMN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 












Clarinda, Iowa 











ILLINGTON ANGUS 


20 YOUNG BULLS 20 





Stred by the Great and 
Park. Can also spare a few heifers and cows. Write 
for prices if you want good Angus at bargain prices. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


12 Angus Bulls 


Blac enntede, Queen Mothers, ete, 
Aa use s vt p You will buy if you see them. Prices 

sit us if possible if you can’t come, write. 
i. w suchen A& Son, Mitchellville, lowa 


ANGUS BU LL Class Breeding 


A Blackbird, an Erica, a Pride, and 
other good ones. If you wanta bull that is right in 
blood lines and individuality, write or visit me. 
Prices reasonable. 
GEO. w. - FELTON, 


RED POLL 


i Keillor 





Very best 





Strictly First- 





Knoxville, an. 














RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


In the official 12 months’ butter contest 
just closed by the Red Polled Cattle Club, 
our3 cows inthe contest won Ist,3d and “ft 
sthprizes. One of them made over 600 Ibs. : 


of butter fn the 12 mos., with just common farm con- 
ditions and care. 8. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 


Schenck’s Red Polis 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16508. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa. 


Red Polled Cattle 


EITHER SEX FOR SALE 
Quality equals the best. Special offering, four bulls, 


WM. K. FERGUSON, Algona, lowa 
Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Sp HORT- HOKNS 











Come and see them. 


J. L. REECE, 









SHORT-HORN HERD HEADERS FOR SALE 


I am now offering some very promising young Scotch bulls, includ 


ng one ext 
vy N 








Missie called Royal Missie; red. calved June 14, 1906; sire Royal Knig arch Knig 
Also a choice roan October ye: gz by Royal Knight, out of the Myst cow, Malaka M 

by Seottish Champion. Another ood roan Oct. yearling by Scottish Victor, out ofa Ft . 
less Victor dam; granddam Imp. Bell of Archers by Lordiy Archer. Also a choice red 
October yearling sired by Rockwood Gloster, out of Scottish Maiden by Coming Star 2d. 
I also have a few good ones of Scotch topped breeding, all at very reasonable prices 





New Providence, lowa 








BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bul 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows. for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 


0. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 
Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Six extra good all Scotch, all red, deep bodied, 
thick fleshed, thicl k coated, growthy young bulls for 


ls ready for 














sale, from 12 me to 18 mos oO All but one are 
sired by Count Commod re 284742. one of the best 
Cruickshank bulls in the state; three are Cruick- 
shank Rosemar out of Victor Mysie and Victor 
R aphael | ae or f the blo kiest is a Cruick sha ank 
Broadhooks. ym see them and you will buy. 


WM. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


“CRUICKSHANK AND DUTHIE” 


herd bull prospects. We breed them. They 

sell themselves at our prices. Try us. Catalog ready. 
H.sS.& W. B. DUNCAN 

Taylor County Clearfield. lowa 


ELM HILL FARM SHORT-HORNS 


‘Tue Herp WitrnHort a Nurse Cow.” 

Ten extra good bulls from 6 to 14 mos, old. 
Thick fleshed, blocky reds and roans sired by a 2100 
th. Scotch bull and out of beefy. heavy milking dams. 
Prices reasonable. J. E. GOODENOW, Maqueketa, lowa. 


caadiSow's MILKING SHORT-HORNS "222 


Iowa 

A half dozen young bulls and a few heifers for sale 

out of cows te sted 3 ind entered in the Iowa Dairy Con- 
test. We weigh e milk morning 


and night and 
keep monthly reports. Inspection of our herd pre- 
ferred. Correspo 


G00D SHORT - HORN BULLS 


forsale. Cheap to close them out. Most of them 
straight Scotch and ranging in age from calves to 
two years old. Come and see them or write. 

L. C. REESE - - Prescott, Iowa. 


SCOTCH HEIFERS AND BULLS 


Twenty head of yearling and 2-year-old heifers and 
5 yearling bulls sired by Whitehall Chief 222722. a good 
son ot White Hall Sultan. Herd very praii ifie and 
grown to where I wish to reduce it. Very reasonable 
prices to quick buyers. J. W. Yeargain Fowler, lll 








For sale 






















SHORT-HORN BULLS 


of Serviceable Ages 
6 of Them, 4 Scotch 


Two out of imported cows, one by Imp. Alice's 
Ensign 200075, balance by Fairy Konig rint 
262490 by March Knight. They are good t i 


priced worth the money. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, BELMOND. IOWA 


Cahill Bros. 


ROCKFORD, IOWA 


approved types of Scotch 
breed improve- 





Breeders of the most 
Short-horns. ur issue Is 
ment, ilerd headed by 


BLYTHESOME BARON and MERRY Goods 


Correspondence s 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. ee n toe 
ilk and Beef 


SHORT-HO RN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ her 

Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking 
cows. Address as above, or | 


Scotch Short-horn Bul 


Choice Breeding, Choice Individual 
Priced right. Cal! or write for description. 
Poland-China bred sow 
sale. March 1, 1911 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


THE SCOTCH HERD BULL 


COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


FOR SALE 

A beautiful roan; 6 years old and a first-class sire, 
as bis get will show. Sire, Reformer 187070; dam, 
Simplicity 4th by Baron Victor 2d 101688 : Simplicity 
2d by Cupbearer; Imp. Simplicity by Cumber! and. 
A pure Cruickshank Secret. Will be priced low for 
a bull of such qualtty. | 
CARL SPARBOE, 





see us 














Ellsworth, lowa 
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Fair in 1910, and was also reserve 


en pion. His sire was Prince Thomas, 
nd his dam was the show mare Lady 
Ev rd. Rinaido is a good, heavy six- 
ve i, with both quaiity and weight. 
Kir ig is @ great actor, a four-year- 
ole ith lots of style and quality. His 


is Mercutio and his dam was Ruby 


0: ess, by the celebrated McGregor. 
He a horse that will satisfy. These 
an ny others are at the barns at Avon- 
dalk irm, and can be bought very rea- 
01 by those wbo will visit Mr. Leitch 
al t prices at the barns. He will giad- 
ly : ver all inquiries and quote prices. 
If 3 need a stallion, write him. 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS. 

( W. Feiton, of Knoxville, Ill., is of- 
a number of good young Angus 
They are large, smooth, strong fel- 
in proper condition for immediate 

in breeding they will compare favor- 
with the best. One.is an Erica— 
Eric 2d—sired by Woodlawn Biack- 
Lad, and his dam was the show cow, 

Woodlawn. He is a year old May 

ith much quality, very thick and 
et, and carries his width from end 
d. A good Blackbird bull is seen in 
ccap Balado, one year old December 
‘10. He is a large, level-lined, stylish 
with typical Angus head and char- 

r. iHs sire is Black Jester of Ballin- 

h 100423, and his dam is_the good 
Blackbird McHenry 46th Write Mr. 
ton for any further information. He 
other good bulls. He is one of the 
tantial, reliable breeders in Illinois. 
prices are reasonable. 

HE E-M-F COMPANY’S FORE DOOR 

FLANDERS CAR AT $800. 

In a special announcement on page 590, 

of Detroit, Mich., 


em eh A A RoR 


=f 


the E-M-F Company, 
te|l| about the new twenty horse power, 
fore-door, Flanders car, which they sell 


this year at $800. The cut in the adver- 
tisement will give our readers a good idea 
of the appearance of this new car, and the 
advertisement itself tells of its special 
the manufacturers are 








features and how 

enabled to sell so good a car for so little 
T iey. It is made of exactly the same 
material as the E-M-F ‘30,’’ which sold 
last year at $1,200 and this year at $1,000, 
and is backed by the same guarantee. The 
E-M-F Company will commence, on April 
ist, to deliver the E-M-F ‘30” as well as 
the fore-door Fianders and those who de- 
sire to place their order for either of these 
ears should lose no time in seeing the 
} F agent. The E-M-F ‘'30”’ fore-door 
car will sell for $1,100, and the Flanders 
at $800, as above mentioned. The E-M-F 
Company say: ‘Our object in this adver- 


tisement is to to sell these cars—from the 
inclination of present owners we could 











sell the entire output as fast as we could 
get them—but we wanted to give every- 
body a fair start, dealers and individual 
1 ers alike. This is the first official word 
€ is model, and you can rest as- 
sured there will be no favoritism. First 
in line, first served, and with absolute 
impartiality, as in the past.’”’ Our read- 
ers d ‘ing to know about the E-M-F 
Flanders 20” should write at once for 
Booklet No, 30. If you are more interested 
about the E-M-F ‘30,’ ask for the booklet 
about the E-M-F “30,” and if you would 
like o h both booklets, the E-M-F 
( any will be glad to send them. They 
v preciate it if you will read their 





iverltisement, and both the E-M-F Com- 
iny and ourselves would highly appre- 
iate it if our readers would mention Wal- 
es’ Farmer when writing. 


A GASOLINE ENGINE FOR GRAIN 
BINDIN 


Ae 


“~ gasoline engine which is especially 
iptable for attachment to the grain 
er, thus furnishing the power for op- 
ing, running the sickle, elevating the 
es, and binding, is the Cushman, 
_by the Cushman Motor Works, of 
North N street, Lincoln, Neb. Their 
1 r engine weighs only 165 pounds, but 
it is very strong and powerful, and will fit 
any binder. It is furnished with complete 








attachments, so that it is a very simple 
matter to put it to work. It is just as 
useful for pumping water, sawing wood, 
crinding feed, running the separator, fan- 
other machinery requiring 

e than hand power. A good idea of 


vay this little engine can be attached 
binder in harvesting season can be 

d from their advertisement on page 

and the Cushman Motor Works will 
be pleased to send you the very interest- 
ing literature they have issued with re- 
gard to the experience of those who have 
Se d their engines on binders, as well as 
< 
€ 
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ning mill or 
I 

1 

t 
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‘or other work on the farm. They will 
em it a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
will send for their literature and give 

f a chance to tell them about the 
Cushman engine and the work it will do. 


“FIND OUT ABOUT TIRES BEFORE 
YOU BUY.” 


s is the timely advice of the B. F. 
irich Co., Dept. F, Akron, Ohio, who 
their advertisement on page 593. One 
special features of the Goodrich 
are the tough white threads which 
nguish them from other automobile 
- The manufacturers claim it gives 
_ &eratest resistance to wear of any 
er made, and they want you to find 
not only about the quality of rubber, 
So about the fabric that resists sud- 
shocks and adds life to the whole tire. 
hey will be glad to send you literature 
it Goodrich tires, how they are made, 
why they prove so satisfactory. 
RELIABLE LIGHTNING RODS. 


,.*»9 reader of Wallaces’ Farmer desiring 
‘o equip his farm buildings, either house 
or outbuildings, with lightning rods need 
have any fear of buying the Dodd & 
Struthers lightning rods, made by Dodd & 
struthers, 439 Sixth avenue, Des Moines, 
Lowa, They are the result of years of 
study by West Dodd, the originator of the 
Dodd system of lightning control, and of 
he Dodd & Struthers lightning rods, and 
they are sold by agents in almost every 
town in Iowa, under a binding guarantee 
to refund all money paid for rods or make 
g00d any damage that is caused by light- 
ning to buildings equipped with the gen- 
uine Dodd & Struthers rods. Very inter- 
esting and practical information is given 
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With reference to lightning rods and the 
Dodd system of control by Mr. Dodd, in a 
booklet which Dodd & Struthers will be | 
glad to send you. It will not be long until | 
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the storm season of the year will be at 
hand, and our readers who have been con- 
Sidering the advisability of putting up 
lightning rods will unquestionably find this 
booklet of much interest. Better write for 
it to-day. 


A QUALITY FARM WAGON. 

There is no doubt about the Studebaker 
farm wagon being a guality farm wagon. 
It is made in the largest vehicle implement 
factory in the world. The Studebaker 
plant covers 101 acres, and oyer 100,000 
complete vehicles are made evéry year by 
the Studebaker Corporation, of South 
Bend, Ind., the manufacturers of the 
Studebaker. In a special advertisement 
on page 597, they illustrate the Studebaker 
wagon and point out that many Stude- 
baker wagons have been used for twenty- 
five and thirty years, and they know of 
others which have been in use for nearly 
half a century, for the simple reason that 
they are made right, and therefore wear 
right. Studebaker wagons are sold by 
dealers, and there is a dealer in practi- 
cally every town. If your implement dealer 
does not handle their wagon, the Stude- 
baker Corporation want you to send for 
their booklet, ‘‘The Farmer's Friend,”’ that 
tells why their slope shoulder spokes make 
the strongest wheels and why their wheels 
give uniform satisfaction; also how they 
construct their gears and why their skeins 
are practically indestructible. Their book- 
let tells how they treat their timber when 
they get it, the kind they use, and the 
test they make of paints and oils—in short, 
it gives interesting facts with reference 
to Studebaker quality and —tudebaker 
methods of manufacture, carrying you 
step by step through the various processes 
of manufacturing the Studebaker wagons. 
A thorough knowledge of the way his im- 
plements are made is quite important to 
the farmer, and this booklet will unques- 
tionably be interesting’ to our readers. 
Ask for it. 


THE RAMBLER FORTY-INCH WHEEL 
AUTOMOBILE. 

One of the attractive features of the 
recent Des Moines automobile show was 
the Model 65 Rambler car with forty-inch 
wheels. While the wheels on this car are 
extra large, yet it does not give the awk- 
ward appearance of so many cars with 
forty and forty-two inch wheels. The 
body is hung so that they add rather than 
detract from the effectiveness of the car. 
A very good idea of the car can be gained 
from the cut which appears in the Ram- 
bler advertisement on page 589. They give 
a few of the many points that have made 
the Rambler car popular with farmers, 
in this advertisement. Among them may 
be mentioned the offset crank shaft, which 
enabies you to ride slowly on high gear 
behind a loaded wagon, or to take a hill 
or any hard pull without rushing. The 
Rambler cars are made by the Thos. B. 
Jeffery Co., whose main office and factory 
is at Kenosha, Wis., and they have issued 
a very interesting number of the Rambler 
Magazine, which they call the ‘‘Farm 
Owners” number. They would like to 
place a copy of it in the hands of every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is at all 
interested in buying an automobile this 
season, or, for that matter, who is inter- 
ested in automobiles at all. They would 
be glad not only to send this magazine, 
but also their catalogue, on receipt of 
either a postal card or letter request. They 
would appreciate our readers mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for same. 


A DISK FURROW OPENER FOR CORN 
PLANTING. 


A good idea of the Kemper disk furrow 
opener for corn planters, which is made 
by the Walker Manufacturing Co., of 
Council Bluffs, lowa, can be gained from 
their advertisement on page 597. This 
furrow opener consists of two disks at- 
tached to each runner of the corn planter. 
It makes a furrow the‘same as a lister, 
covers every hill the same depth, culti- 
vates the ground, and makes a loose, mel- 
low seed bed. The Walker Manufacturing 
Co. claim for it that it will give a better 
stand of corn, and they guarantee it to in- 
crease the yield of corn. They call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that it is the 
oniy way to pliant corn in fall plowing. 
They will be glad to correspond with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers about their disk 
furrow openers, and to send them litera- 
ture telling all about them. Either a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring it. 

A HANDSOME BUGGY CATALOGUE. 

A postal card or letter request to the 
Kratzer Carriage Co., 102 First street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will bring a very handsome 
buggy catalogue. This catalogue is at- 
tractively printed, is very compiete in the 
illustrations, and the information it gives 
concerning the various single buggies, car- 
riages, and spring wagons which the 
Kratzer Carirage Co. manufacture. It 
gives the very information that the farmer 
desiring to buy a buggy, carriage or spring 
wagon weuld like to have about the ve- 
hicle he purchased, telling how Kratzer 
vehicles are built, and why they are prov- 
ing satisfactory. They are sold through 
dealers, and the Kratzer Carriage Co. will 
be giad to give you the name of their 
dealer as well as send you their handsome 
catalogue, if you request it. They hope 
to receive a good many requests from 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers for their cata- 
logue, as they believe they will be inter- 
ested in their single buggies carriages and 
spring wagons. 


THE OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE CATA- 
LOGUE 


One of the best known and oldest gas- 
oline engines manufactured is the Olds, 
made by the Seager Engine Works, of 907 
Seager street, Lansing, Mich., and also 
1007 Farnam street, Omaha, Neb., suc- 
cessors to the Olds Gas Engine Works. 
The Seager Engine Works have an en- 
gine for every purpose. If you want a 
small one for pumping water, you wil! find 
it in the Olds line; you can have it mount- 
ed on skids as per their iilustration in the 
advertisement, or you can have it station- 
ary, as desired. The engine mounted on 
skids makes a very handy little engine, as 
it is easily transported to any part of the 
farm, and can be put to any work you de- 
sire. From the small pumping engine, the 
sizes run up to twenty-five horse power— 
in short, the Seager Engine Works can 
supply you with any sized engine you de- 
sire. All of their engines are equipped 
with the Seager mixer, which is found 
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4,000 HIGH GRADE RAMBOUILLETTE 


Breeding Ewes At Auction 








TUESDAY, APRIL 18, AT LINGLE, WYOMING 


(Guernsey Branch of the B. & M.) 


These sheep run in ages from three to four years; have been 
on full feed of alfalfa and oats during the entire winter; are the 
top of 15,000 Montana ewes; and will drop lambs in May by 


pure blood Rambouillette bucks. 


They are fat, uniform, clean, 


and will clip full ten pounds long, unbroken wool. 


THEY ARE AMONG THE BEST 
OF WYOMING’S BEST 


They 


will be sold in lots to suit. 
hotel accommodations; favorable terms, and every 


Cars at loading chute; 
possible 


courtesy. This band will positively sell, as large land interests 
under the Government Interstate Canal make sale necessary. 


H. D. LINGLE, 


Lingle, Wyoming 


Fr. L. WRIGHT, Auctioneer, Scottsbluff, Neb. 











only on Olds engines. The Seager Engine 
Works claim that it gives the engine the 
greatest possible power at the lowest cost. 
It is always in perfect adjustment, as it 
has no moving parts. Other features of 
the Olds engines are removable water 
jackets, jump spark ignition, free repairs 
for one year, etc. They tell all about their 
engines, and the very liberal terms under 
which they are sold in their catalogue, 
and they would like to place a copy of it 
in the hands of every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer interested in gasoline engines. Fre 
mention of the paper when writing them 
will be heartily appreciated. 
RELIABLE SPRAY PUMPS, 


“How to Spray, When to Spray, What 
Sprayers to Use’”’ is the title of a booklet 
which the Goulds Manufacturing Co., of 
98 West Falls street, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
have issued. This booklet gives informa- 
tion with regard to spraying, which our 
readers will find valuable, tells about the 
proper time to spray, the mixtures to use, 
and also gives full information with ref- 
erence to Gould’s sprayers which are the 
result of years of experience in the manu- 
facture of sprayers. You can buy a small 
hand sprayer at a very modtrate price if 
you only have a little spraying to do, or 
you can get the most up-to-date spraying 
machine, run by gasoline engine power, 
from the Gould people, as desired. They 
make both hand and power pumps for 
every service, and will be glad to teil you 
about them. ‘Their catalogue is interest- 
ing and instructive, and those who have 
been considering the question of spraying 
should by all means write for a copy 
thereof, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LYE IN SIFTING TOP CANS. 


Red Seal lye is the product of C. C. 
Thompson & Co., of Dept. B, 34 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, lll. It comes in sifting 
top cans. Simply take the lid off and this 
lye is in the most convenient shape for 
use. The manufacturers point out that it 
is exceedingly valuable as a preventive 
against diseases of livestock, when mixed 
with their feed as they prescribe. It kills 
cholera germs, keeps hogs in healthy con- 
dition. They also point out that for wash- 
day spraying fruit trees, softening water, 
making soap, cleansing milk cans and 
dairy utensils, housework, etc., that it is 
invaluable. They have issued a booklet 
giving ful! information with regard to 
their product, and aiso with regard to val- 


uable premiums which they are offering 
free. They would be pleased to send a 
copy of this booklet to readers of Wal- 


laces’ l'armer. 
THE GREAT SEED BED IMPLEMENT. 
An implement which will prove almost 
invaluable in getting a good seed bed is 
the Acme pulverizing harrow, clod crush- 
er and leveler, which is manufactured by 
Duane H. Nash, of 138 Division street, 
Millington, N. J. This harrow or pulver- 
izer cuts, crushes, levels, turns and 
smooths all in one operation. It will work 
on any kind of soil, heavy or light. You 
can buy it in sizes ranging from three 
feet up to seventeen and one-half feet in 
width. The manufacturers have issued an 
interesting booklet telling about their 
Acme pulverizer, and the work it will do, 
and they would like very much indeed to 
send it to Wallaces’ Farmer readers who 
are interested in making the shortest pos- 
sible work of getting the corn ground in 
good condition. 


ONE HUNDRED EVERGREENS $7.50. 

The Bristow Nursery Co., of No. 420 
Nursery street, Hampton, lowa, offer 100 
transplanted evergreens, express prepaid, 
to your station for $7.50. They call at- 
tention to the fact that these trees have 
been twice transplanted, twice root pruned 
—insuring an abundance of fibrous roots, 


which they point out means a guarantee 
of life to young trees. They guarantee 
these trees, and will fill your orders 


promptly. If you want to know more 
about them and their trees, they will be 
giad to have you send for their catalogue, 
which not only tells about this evergreen 
bargain, but also the bargains they offer 
in fruit trees and ornamental trees. Note 
their advertisement on page 603. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. of Dept. W, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass., call our attention to 
the very interesting literature they have 
issued with regard to Fish automobile 
tires. They have issued a booklet telling 
how automobile tires are made, and they 
will be glad to send a copy of this booklet 
to every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
writes them either a postal card or letter 
request therefor, mentioning the paper. An 
excellent idea of the way Fisk tires are 
made can be gathered from their adver- 
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tisement, on page 595. While the factory 
of the Fisk Company is at Chicopee Fails, 
Mass., they also have factory branches at 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Chicago, Kansas 
City and twenty-five other cities, to say 
nothing of dealers in practicall every 
town where automobiles are sold. They 
hope, however, that you will be sure to 
secure the literature they have issued, ag 
they are satisfied it will interest you. 


THE CLEAN SWEEP CULTIVATOR 
SHOVEL, 


The above name applies to a cultivator 
shovel invented, manufactured and sold 
by Mr. Charles Burmeister, of Sutherland, 
Iowa. It is a shovel designed for both 
deep and surface culture, and it has ful- 
filled all the requirements claimed for it 
since coming onto the market some three 
years ago. As the cut in the advertise- 
ment on another page of this issue will 
show, the top corners are entirely elimi- 
nated, leaving a broad, short blade, which 
completely cuts the surface between the 
corn row and positively insures the shovel 
to scour in all kinds of. soil, besides being 
light of draft. They may be attached to 
any round shank. Mr. Burmeister puts 
his shovels out on the most liberal terms, 
If they do not do all he claims for them— 
do not work to the entire satisfaction of 
the user—they may be returned at his 
expense and the money will be cheerfully 
refunded. Note the advertisement in this 
issue, and write Mr. Burmeister at once 
for further information. 


THE MILLER MANURE SPREADER. 


The Newark Machine Co., Newark, Ohio, 
call particular attention on page 606 to 
the Miller manure spreader and pulver- 
izer, which they point out is the only low- 
down spreader, making it exceptionally 
easy to load. They further point out that 
it handles all manure, pulverizes it thor- 
oughly, spreads evenly, thick or thin as 
desired, and that it is the right width to 
straddle corn rows. It has a solid bottom 
box automatic drag return, safety end 
gate, double drive. Their catalogue H 
tells all about it. They want Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers interested in manure 
spreaders to be sure to secure it, and they 
will heartily appreciate their mentioning 
the paper when writing them. 


AN INTERESTING ROAD GRADER 
CATALOGUE. 


Cc. D. Edwards, of Albert Lea, Minn., is 
the maker of a road grader and ditcher 
which is not only adaptable for township 
work but also for making ditches through 
low lands. He illustrates this grader in a 
special advertisement on page 601, and 
call attention to the catalogue with regart 
to road graders and road drags which he 
has issued, and also to the Jumbo, Climax 
and Chief stump pullers which he manu- 
factures. He will be glad to send his cat- 
alogue telling about either the graders or 
the stump pullers if desired, or both if you 
wish them. He would deem it a favor if 
our readers would mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing him. 


HEAVY FENCE FOR ECONOMY. 

The farmer who investigates the kind of 
fence that gives the eatest wear and 
greatest satisfaction will find just as the 
American tSeel and Wire Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., state in their advertisement on page 
600, that heavy fence is economy. They 
therefore advocate heavy woven wire 
fencing, believing that it will be cheapest 
in the long run. They have issued inter- 
esting literature with regard to American 
fence, and will be pleased to send this lit- 
erature, together with a copy of their in- 
teresting paper, ‘‘American Fence News,” 
to-any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
mentions the paper when writing them. 

A SIDE DELIVERY RAKE AND 
TEDDER. 

The C., B. & Q. side delivery rake and 
tedder is advertised by the Chambers- 
Se Co., of Decatur, IL, om 
page 607. It has a one-piece frame. The 
manufacturers have issued a very inter- 
esting booklet describing this rake, its 
special features and the work it will do, 
They want to send a copy of the booklet 
to every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
is not already a side delivery rake or ted- 
der user. There are two machines in one 
in this side delivery rake and tedder. 

DESIRABLE WORK SHIRTS. 

Guiterman Bros., of St. Paul, Mina., 
have issued a style book of shirts which 
they will be glad to send to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers on uest. Their work 
shirts are the soft collar kind, and the 
are very comfortable, as they are ma 
large, yet fit perfectly. Guiterman Bros. 
would like to have you write for their 
pds book and send them the name of your 
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Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 








World’s Greatest 
Importing 
Establishment 








NEW IMPORTATIONS EVERY MONTH 


Top Notchers in 


Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


No matter what you may want in the stallion line, we can 
please you at prices to suit. 


Horses Right—Prices Right—Terms Right 


Send 25 cents in stamps for large six-color picture suitable 
for framing and 360-page catalog, or 15 cents in stamps for 
the largest illustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever issued 
by any firm in the world. 

Visitors always welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT & SONS, Greeley, lowa 




















-TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 


Shire Stallions and Mares 


PERCHERONS TO SUIT THE MOST CRITICAL BUYERS 











| HACKNEYS OF RICHEST BREEDING and STRONGEST INDIVIDUALITY 





Seeond 1911 importation of Shire and Percheron seam ms will arrive March 16th. Thi 
three years in the tone dissatistied cu mer. ur pr are the lowest. 
for our handsomely illustrated catalog. Mention W alli ices’ Farmer. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIOWEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 


business and n 














E. J. HEISEL SAYS 


Buying Imported Percherons is 
a Dollars and Cents Proposition 








of Amer- 


vu si 1 ret full part irs why he is selling mor 
ie as Leas line Bierse Mreede rs stallions and mares this year 
than any time previous. Address 


be J. HEISEL 
Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa |. 


RB. & Q. Rys., 91 





Box 58, 


Rarns in town on Io i Central and ¢ 
of Bur ton, 1 iiles east of OsKaloosa and 14 miles nort 
tumwa Ie ‘ 

na ~ ‘ nts in stamps for tinest picture contall 


Peschetes stn ms 


mile & weat 
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ing four tons of 














PERCHERON AND BELGIAN STALLIONS 


I have in my barns at this time 70 of the best stallions the 
world produces. I have the best line of big-boned, dapple 
grey and black ton stallions that can be shown in the United 
States this season. These stallions measure from 12 to 14 
inches below the gamble and from 11 to 13 inches below the 
knee and carry corr esponding quality. They run in weights 
from 1800 to 2400 pounds each. I am offering greater attrac- 
tions in stallions than other importers. Prices the lowest. 
Please visit me. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids Importing Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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CHAMPION PERCHERON, SHIRE AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 


#500.00 to #1400.00 buys our best stallions(with but few 
exceptions). If we cannot get¢ = we Ww take 
yours for they must be sold. Why rt to the 
barns that furnished the grand ch: ampion of the 
leading shows of 1910, where yo in get a better 
horse with some reputa tion which means everything 
to you for less money than you can buy him else- 
where. Our horses met all the icks east and west 
and won the highest honors possi! 


| Best Horses Obtainable 
‘7 Lowest Prices 


best terms, a guarantee as good as a gov. 
ernment bond and from a firm that never 
had a lawsuit in our lives in any way, sha rv 
form, is what you get when you t 
and see us 

For further information cal! on « 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 15, Williamsville, Sangamon Co, Mlinois 


























Dunhams’ Oaklawn Farm 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BREEDING AND IMPORTING ESTABLISHMENT 


Our fourth importation for 1910 arrived August 4th. Nearly forty years ago the FIRS 
importation made to the United States on a commercial basis and with a commercial on 
arrived here. Since that time Oaklawn has continuously been headquarters for the best Per- 
cherons to be found. Itis today—and we believe the lot we are now offering equals or sur- 
passes any we have heretofore collected. In it are most of the first-prize collection of the 
La Ferte show, first and many other prize-winners of that, the Paris and many other French 
shows; Inventeur, the highest-placed two-year-old of the La Ferte show to leave France, and 
the choice of the best offerings there. Owing to our long and close business relations with 
many of the biggest men in the business, they save their best horses for us, and we can buy 
better horses and to better advantage than others. You get the benefit in quality and price. 
More horses of bone, size and first-class quality than ever before. Whether you want mares or 
stallions, Oaklawn is the 


Headquarters for the Best Percherons 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


W. S., J. B. & B. DUNHAM, WAYHE, ILLINOIS 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 
PERCHERON, SHIRE 


AND 


BELGIAN HORSES 


130 premiums won at Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota and St. Joseph 





























8 championships, 8 reserve champions, 5 gold medal 
cups. If you want the best at reasonable pric 
come and see me before you buy. 


WM. CROWNOVER, Prop’r, 























IF YOU WANT A 


PERCHERON | 


Stallion or Mare 


Come to Our Barns at 


KEOTA, IOWA 


and we will show you sixty blacks and greys of the 
big rugged type that will please you. The mares are 
all practically safe in foal to MARATHON, 

We will make youa price as low as animals of 
this kind can be sold and our terms are most liberal. 


C. 0. KEISER, Box A, Keota, lowa 












IMPORTERS OF 


Belgian, Percheron 
and Shire 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


New importation arrived March 3d. 
Prices as reasonable as is consistent ah 
size and quality of horses. Terms easy 


if desired. Write for particulars. 


W.A. LANG & CO., Greeley, la. 


Barns in to town. 

















Imp. Percheron and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares 


I personally selected in France and Belgium the best big rugged kind of both stal- 
lions and mares that could be found. They are noted for their clean heavy bone, 
with quality and weight. A number of prize winners in the lot. If you are thinking 
of buying, write or come and see me. Prices the lowest. 


Bell Phone 237-R or Union Hotel J. R. JUSTICE, Galesburg, Illinois 
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March 31, 1911, 


SCHAFFER’S DISPERSION SALE 


65 Head of Scotch and Scotch Topped Cattle 65 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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SEE AT 








KEENSBURG, ILL., FRIDAY, APRIL 7, 1911 


49 head cows and heifers of breeding age; 24 cows sell with calves at foot—calves by Primrose, Sultan and 


Imp. Royal Fusileer. 12 head choice roan heifers, of which 7 head are Scotch. 


3 herd bulls, viz., Imp. Roan 


Archer 160074, Imp. Royal Fulsileer 282940 and Primrose Sultan 294634—all proven sires of merit and 


value. 


Also a number of good young bulls. 
Ill health the past year and at the present time makes this sale imperative. 


A great opportunity to secure herd bulls. 
While I regret very much to 


. 


disperse my herd, in which I have always taken great interest and pleasure, I know I am offering cattle with 


breeding and merit that will fulfill all reasonable requirements of Short-horn breeders. 


sale is kindly solicited. 





WRITE FOR THE CATALOGUE, MENTIONING WALLACES’ FARMER 


W. H. SCHAFFER, 


AUCTIONEERS: 
COLS. G. M. ISENHOWER, O. B. RODRICK and C. G. ISENHOWER 


Your presence at the 











KEENSBURG, ILL. 


Parties can reach Keensburg via “Big 4” or Illinois Central to Grayville and connect with “Big 4” there. 











Has Been Headquarters 
for The hest 


CAN BE GOT ELSEWHERE. 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON, 





GALBRAITHS’ 


CLYDESDALE STALLIONS *” iactscvesr 


resent stock is away ahead of engine we ever owned before, and PRICES ARE LOWER THAN 
Call and you will be convinced. 


“THE BREED THAT WINS” 


A few choice Percherons and Suffolks for sale cheap 


Time During the 


REMEMBER, WE IMPORT 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 














BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 








Largest collection of Belgians on this side of the sea. 
125 head now on hand—gquality the 
Farm near Fairfax,8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, on 
Electric car from Cedar Rapids every 
If coming on Interurban, telephone for team to meet you. 


importation for this season arrived Nov. lst. 
bes Write tor catalog. 

Cc. & N. W. and C., M. & St. 
hour. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 








P. Railways. 


Third 





FAIRFAX, [OWA 

















CLYDESDALES 


Stallions and Mares at Bargain Prices 


I have a number of big, heavy boned, com- 
ing three-year-old mares, bred, for sale, that 
1 am only asking $400 each for. A man can 
not import them for that—and I doubt if there 
is a better bunch of 


CLYDE STALLIONS 


in the U. 8., taking them all through, than I 
am now offering for sale. They arein the 
very best shape for buyers, and at the prices 
I am making you cannot afford to do without 
good pure bred draft stallion. 
Come and see them and you will buy. 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


ROBT. MILLER, Lucas, lowa 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 
OTTAWA, ILL. 


OFFER 
Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 
Second to none at prices that are doing the busi- 


ness. A few crackers still for sale. 
First come, first served. 


4 PERCHERON STALLIONS 4 


One Herd Stallion, 
SUSIE’S PRINCE 34526, 

a black, seven years old, sound and right, a tested 
sire with good colts to show. Also 3 young stal- 
lions sired by him, coming two; one will weigh 1750 
pounds now; all are good greys with type. weight 
and quality. If you want something good at a fair 
price. write us or come and see. 


STETSON BROS., 


PERCHERONS 


I have four Percheron stallions of my own breed- 


























Neponset, III. 





ing. two coming 3 and two coming 2. Running in 
bluegrass, the yearlings Weighed over 1500. They 
have the bone and quality. I cam and will sell them 
one-third less than others ask. 

8. H, BARNES, R. No. 2, Leighton, lowa 





IF YOU WANT AN EXTRA GOOD 


IMPORTED PERCHERON 


Stallion or Mare, call on 
S. J. MILLER, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 





Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 


I Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


JACKS 


AT PRIVATE SALE 


Thirty-five Big Black Registered Jacks 
te select from 


some fine big show jacks among‘them. Come and 
see one of the oldest jack farms in the state. 


G. M. SCOTT. Route No.2, Rea, Me. 


REGISTERED MAMMOTH JACKS 


jennete and saddle horses. We are the largest breed- 
ers ot jocks in Pg rica. Hampshire and Tamworth 
hog: . F. COOK 4 CO., 

Box 436, Dept. i Lexington, Ky. 


Jack For Sale 


Peacock is a registered Kentucky bred 
Mammotm black jack with white trim. 














mings. Stands 15.2 hands, with exceptional style 
and action. Will campaign like a horse. Can show 
fine colts. Best of reasons for selling 


E. A. MALLORY, Hampton, lowa 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE, 
New im — arrived October 23, 1910. 
WLEY & IV 
Humboldt Soumnter. Pionecr, lowa 























8; largest, smoothest 
and best bred horses Europe can 
produce; horses with blood lines 
tracing back for 30 generations; 
horses that will get a smooth, even 
bunch of colts, no matter what 
class of mares you breed to them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 

it will Help You Decide 
Prices reasonable. Horses 
warranted. Satisfaction as- 
sured. Make us a visit. 
WATSON, WOODS BROS. & 
KELLY COMPANY 
Dept. 2 Lincotn, Neb.: 
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TWO CHOICE 
Percheron Stallions 


Three-year-olds weighing 1800 pounds, from im- 
i 





ported stock and registered in Percheron Society of 
America. Clean, strong limbed, rugged horses. Priced 
to move them. Also few good young mares in foal. 


Come and see them. 


I. H. VANNORSDEL, 
THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


BELGIANS 


I have a string of 
EXCEPTIONALLY G00D ONES 
on hand, which I will price 
WORTH THE MONEY! 

If you want the best, either sex. come where 
they are. 


A. M VAN STEENBERGE, 


Hackneys and Clydesdales 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale two high 
class Clydesdale mares and an imported Hackney 
mare and a yearling Hackney stallion sired by a Royal 
winner, and a Hackney foal; also a yearling French 
Coach stallion. All registered and high class animals 
at moderate prices. 


Division of Agriculture 
OWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


Kingsley, lowa 














Percheron Mares and Stallions 
FOR SALE 


imported mares, all blacks one with 
Also an extra 


Four 
colt at side and two heavy in foal. 
good filly and 

Five stallions, American bred; two yearlings 
coming 2, one black and one grey, and three stallion 
colts coming a yearold, Am pricing them to close out, 


JOHN MORAN, Nevada, lowa 


recently imported from France. 
Also imported Shire mares 
andstallions. As finealot 
of big bone drafters with 
weight and quality as can 
be found anywhere in the 
United States. rices 
right, in order to 
close out for new importation. 


H. P. Wilkinson & Bros., Mitchellville, towa 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 exch. 

A. LATIN ER WILSON, Creston, Iowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


RESTON, IOWA 
is selling unm imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
se. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 



















8 IMPORTED and recorded Percheron and 
Shire stallions and mares for sale. The best 


that ever came over. G. W. Biibo, Creston, lowa. 


The Percheron Society 
of America 


Has 338 new members since December Ist, 1910, ex- 
clusive of the 137 new members added by taking over 
the Percheron Registry Company, Columbus, Ohio 
More than 3,500 stock-holders March 15th, 1911. The 
only recognized Percheron record. Good pure 
bred mares will do your farm work and raise more 
valuable colts than grade mares. For information 
address WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











KINSELL’S HEREFORDS 


are bred for size and quality. 
GOOD BULLS NOW FOR SALE, 


also cows and heifers. Come and see the herd 
and the breeding and you will buy. Farm near Mt. 
Ayr, on C., B. & Q. Ry., and 7 miles east of Benton, 


on C.G. W. Ry. Address 
Z. T. KiNSELL, Mt. Ayr, lowa 


Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
200630. Some are sired by Imp. Passport 141864. 
Poland-Chinaa are headed by Maid’s Longfellow 
143909 and King Leader 156067 f in need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

H.W. MILLER, Peterson. Iwae 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. B. CAM PBELL. Independence, fa. 


HEREFORDS 


Good young bulls, also heifers and cows, for sale. 
If you want Herefords don’t fail to come to see me, 
or write. 
gE. 0. NER VIG, 














Slater, Iowa 








POLLED DUBRHAMS 








p==c HERON, Belgian and Shire stal- 
lions and mares. Imported, $800 to $1,000; 


home bred, $250 to #600. F. BAIN, Osceola, lowa. 


FOR SALE ¢ Polied Durham butts, 
including my herd bull, Doug 
lass. J. W. Dunlap, Maquoketa, lowa. 
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LGunents =~ Ag Big B Book 
of the running gear to be made /} 
ike of triple A grade Straight “Y 1S 1g ugZzy 00 
*, Ny Grained Split Hickory—the 
| T’S HIS Style Book of 
I Split Hickory Vehicles 
for 1911—fresh from the 


Same grade exactly as 
printer. Phelps is a practical 


this spoke which I send 
unpainted as asample 
atlas 
\> Buggy designer and manufac- and He Pays the Postage 
turer—he writes these books every 


of the material used 
with every Buggy 
¥ year himself—and he says this 1911 This Book is The Big Show Room 
Book is the best one he’s ever written. of All Styles of Vehicle for 1911 


In it he’s worked out a new plan of displaying 
and illustrating many of the important and exclu- 
sive features found only on Split Hickory Vehicles. 


In this Book for 1911 he takes one of his 
Vehicles and tears it all to pieces in a lot of 
photographs, showing you, together with full 
descriptions—all about every part of a buggy— 
how it should be made—what it should be made 
of—and Phelps knows. 


Phelps tells you in his Book just why it is 

important that you get such wheels on the rig 
ou purchase as he guarantees to put on his Split 

Hickory Buggies for 1911—which are made of 
triple A grade straight grained Hickory—a grade 
found on no ‘‘stock’’ buggy. 

See that Split Hickory spoke Phelps holds in his hand? 
It’s a sample spoke (unpainted) that he sends with every 
buggy he sells—and he guarantees every wheel to be made 
. of the same straight grained second growth Shellbark 
; Hickory as the sample spoke. 

This same grade of material he also guarantees to use 
in the construction of all running gears and other wood- 
work on his celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. 
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: ep According To The Style Of Vehicle You Buy 
é 30 Days’ Free Road Test—2 Years’ Guarantee 
Mhantoctarer of Yredo Martel —and—the Highest Grade That’s Made 


—that’s Phelps’ Selling Slogan for 1911. 

Phelps is the largest manufacturer in the world manu- 
facturing Vehicles sold direct from factory. He has sold over 
125,000 Split Hickory Vehicles to people all over the country 
who have read his advertisements—as you are doing now. 

This 1911 Book of his is the greatest Vehicle Show Room in Eid 
the world—displaying, for your dutine. over 125 styles of a great joa aaa) Road 
variety of Auto Seat Buggies— Runabouts—Surreys—Carriages— Phaetons 




























—Spring Wagons—and don’t forget—a full line of high grade Harness. : 
This Book contains a greater variety of Vehicles than you could find in ten oe te 
large towns or in 25 dealers’ stores—and Phelps makes them all . Buggy 


to order—and sells them direct to you from factory—at a splendid Jiyia 
saving in price. ieee |B) 

From Phelps you can get what you want—when you want 
it—not what some dealer happens to have in stock—and 
you can have many choices in style, finish, upholstering, 
trimming, etc. Don’t you want this Big Display Book of 
Buggy Styles? Isn’t it worth a postal to have this Book in; 
your home for reference? Phelps wants you to have it / 
—FREE—and he pays the postage. Just write him a 
note or a postal—say—‘‘Phelps, I’d like the book.’’ 
He will do the rest. Address 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 


The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 


Station 45, Columbus, Ohio 
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Phelps Wants To Send You | 
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TAIT 


inl 





